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PREFACE 

CINCE the appearance o£ the epoch-making work* of 
^ Rhys Davids, Kem, and Oldenberg, tlw sources for the 
history of Buddha and Buddhism have been greatly increased. 
The accessions to our knowledge of the Pali texts are indeed 
chiefly due to Rhys Davids, but these new data have never 
been incorporated with previous results, nor has an estimate 
been made of the extent to which they modify earlier 
con elusions. 

The present work attempts to set forth what is known 
from the records, and to utilise information that has never 
yet been presented in a Western form. Even now much of 
the material is accessible only in works published in Burma. 
Siam, and Cevlon, but the great work begun by Rhys Davids 
in establishing the Pali Text Society is still vivified by Ins 
spirit, and continues in the fruitful labours of his successor*. 
Not the least of hi* achievements is the Pali Text Society 's 
Dietionary. now completed by Dr. W, Stede. All the Pah 
passages Quoted in the course of this work have been either 
translated or retranslated by me in the light of the evidence 
accumulated by these scholars. 

There has been a tendency in Germany and England to 
depend almost entirely on the Pali sources, neglecting the 
works of schools preserved in Sanskrit, and in Tibetan and 
Chinese translations from the Sanskrit, which although often 
later than the Pali, yet are parallel and more or less indepen¬ 
dent tradition*, and cannot safely be ignored. The Pali 
itself is no primiti ve record, but the growth of a long tradition 
in one school. The Sanskrit needs to be equally closely 
analysed; and ir the result tends to show the historical 
weakness of a narrative based on one set of records, the 
final conclusions axe all the mote reliable. 
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All the traditions arc subordinate to the fact of the 
establishing of a system of doctrine and a religious order. 
The earliest form of the doctrine is still a matter of controversy, 
but it is possible to separate oH much Hiat is agreed to be the 
development of later centuries. One important fact brought 
out by the comparison of Sanskrit sources is the fundamental 
doctrinal agreement in the earlier school*,a result which makes 
it impossible to treat the Pali tradition as a truncated or 
[>*r verted form of a nobler teaching. Mahay ana doctrines 
arc doubtless older than the works in which we find them 
expounded, but they do not belong to the oldest schools. 

How far Buddhism now possesses validity as a religion is 
■ further question, on which opinions diverge greatlv. 
A recent writer ha* said that " all that has hitherto been field 
to be the ancient Buddha doctrine is false, inasmuch ns 
its root idea, with the passage of time, has no longer been 
understood, nay has actually been perverted into its very 
opposite " 1 For this writer Buddhism is " not one religion 
among many others, hut as the most perfect reflection of 
the highest actuality, tin? Absolute Religion It may be 
that this writer is not so exclusively in po&scssion of the 
truth as his words seem to imply, hut while such views are 
held, it surely of the first importance to know what our 
documents actually say, and what the earliest interpreters 
thought they meant. 

What lies before us, as well us behind os, has been well 
put by Mrs. Ithys Davids : “ When believers in the Fast 
itnd historians in the West will txwnr out of the traditional 
attitude—when we shall not hear church'editing called 

Ktiddha-vacanam, and thought of as Gotama-vacanam _ 

when we shall no more read ; J The Buddha laid down this 
and denied that * t but 1 the Buddhist chute!) did so ’—then 
we shall at Last bo fit to try to pul] down superstructure 
and seek for the man . , . ” * 


’ ‘i °f '*< BwtdXa, lit efnaMm. I We. 

■IB*'"* fvUs, Wilor'i ntrt*, (*. ri, 
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proofs. To Professor Sir William Ridgeway, Sc*D., F.B.A., 
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Edward J, Thomas. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

T HE accessions to our knowledge of Buddhism during the hist 
twenty years have consisted chiefly in establishing the fact 
of the existence of a Sanskrit Catiun parallel to lltc Pali. When 
the Pah Scriptures were first brought to light there was a tendency 
to ignore all tile Sanskrit sources. This was at the time 
inevitable, for the few Sanskrit works then known were very Lite 
and mingled with Mahayina doctrines. But now more and more 
portions of the Sanskrit form of the Scriptures are being dis¬ 
covered, Much of their contents was known from Chinese and 
Tibetan translations, and the evidence to be drawn from them 
has already been used in tine present work. Although there were 
many schools or sects, there was only one Canon, with differences 
of detail and arrangement such as might be expected in the case 
of records for long preserved by memory They were in a 
Prakrit dialect, and were finally committed to writing in Pali by 
the Therevada school and by the Sarvastivftdms in Sanskrit. 
Another school, of which less is known, was that of the 
Mahisauigbikas. Some examples of these parallel recensions are 
given in the author’s Early BmddM# Scriptures, 

Although these schools developed special doctrines, nothing 
of these divergences is found in the Canon itself. The variants 



Viit PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

thiit occur usually refer to historical Or legendary events ill t hr 
narrative portions attached to most of the disburses. The 
latest am! most detailed piece of research un these variant 
record? lias been done by I Jr . E WakUchmjdt, who has treated 
I he Mah&parinibbunii-iUtU in great detail. He has collected all 
ihi: Sanskrit passages that have been recovered and has compared 
them with the other known documents in rsli, Tibetan, and 
(hmesc. Japanese Scholars, in particular M. Artesaii and 
C. Akannnu, working from the Chinese, have analysed the four 
« cdfection,*- of discourses (Agamas or Nikiyaa) common to all 
known schools, so that it is now possible to form a connected 
view of the !»rv&»m Tula Canon. Tin- Vinaya <d thr 5arvtotfc& 
dins. of which the late M Finot ha? edited the fundamental list 
of rule? known as the Priiimoksk*-!.ujra . shows dearly 

loiw the w hWs held to their authoritative texts. Here, as in tlie 
case of i In Snttas, the divergences lie in the legendary matter, 
in which there came to be wide differences between the various 
schiHijs | he result of ail tliis is not to weaken the authority of 
the Fill Canon, but to show how all schools inherited an aiithuri- 
tativc scries - f texts It reduce* the likelihood of the notion 
(hat behind this tradition lay a forgotten or misumferstoud form 
of primitive Buddhism 
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INTRODUCTION 


A is the grave as well av the cradle of religions, They 



have disappeared mH merely with the crumbling of 
ancient civilisations hut have been swept away before the 
victorious progress of new forms of belief. One of the 
most widely spread of these spiritual conquerors has been 
Buddhism, extending from India over great portions of 
southern and central Asia and permeating the ancient 
religions of China and Japan. 

Yet until modem times nothing of the real nature of 
Buddhism was known. The scientific investigators who 
followed in the train of Alexander the Great describe 
various Indian religious sects, but do not specifically mention 
Buddhism. The Jirst Christian writer to mention Buddha 
15 Clemcni of Alexandria At the end of the second century, who 
speaks of “those of the Indians that obey the precepts of 
Bouita, whom through exaggeration of his dignity they 
honour as a g*d/ f 1 Buddha was also known to the Mam* 
ehaeims- AL BlrunT quotes a work by Main {e. 210-270 a.D.) p 
the Shiiburktin w in which the great heretic claims as three of 
his predecessor* Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus . 3 The ^cli 
of 'irrhi'tau* (early fourth centuryh which purport to he 
the record of a debate between Mrmi mid it bishop Arehelaus, 
>pmk of h prrderessnr of Mani, Terehinthus, who spread 
u report nhr.nl himself, saying that he was filled with all 
the wisdom of the Kgyptinn*. and was now called not Tore* 
hint hm but Btidda. Hr pretended that he had been Iwm of 
a virgin and brought up by an angel on the mountains * 5 
This work was known to St. Jerome, and from it he may 
have got Ids statement that Buddha was born of a virgin. 
The do not say that Buddha was of virgin birth t but 

1 iScrcm l, nv, TI , 

* W Bc£mf h of GWtUi*t .Vniiyn*, >r Su liiin, p. 1£0, 

*■ Itwmomm, A a* An**f*i+ LXIJL^l P^oh. L*t|iit£, IftKk TV *■ -rtr w nul 
Iwilil t&kr hrkUWkBl. L«.t Mvgrnwm* owd uldff Th* rrmAiiig iJini- t*m 

bwl U ibwA Itf brtwru* by lU* i|uu!*l iuua In E^pbimiua *ti4 IV luilorimil 
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only that Tcrebinthus, who called himself Buddha* made 
that claim < St. Jerome nttributei to the gymritwophivts the 
belief that t4 a virgin gave birth from her tide to Budda, 
the chief person of their teaching/' 1 lih statement about 
the virgin birth may be as much a confusion as hm view that 
Buddha's followers were the gymnosophbts* There were 
gyirmosophisU or miked ascetic* in India* hut they were 
not Buddhists. 

In the thirteenth century Marco Polo had heard of 
Buddha in Ceylon, whom he named by his Mongolian title 
of Sagamoni U arcai i, a fact which makes it probable that 
some of his information came from Mongolia, He describes 
him as the 'ion of the king of Ceylon and the first great idol- 
founder* though hr knew of Ids greatness ns a mural teacher, 
and declared that if he had been a Christian, he would have 
been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, so good and pure 
was the life be led, 4 

In IrtttO Rom:n Knox, an English seaman, was Laken 
prisoner by the Singhalese, and remained in captivity nineteen 
yearn, tie mentions Buddha as 14 a gnat God, whom they 
call Buddou* to whom the Salvation of Souls belongs. Him 
they believe once to have come upon the earth. And when 
be whs here, that he did usually sit under a large shady Tree* 
called Hognliah/ 11 But a much more circumstantial account 
was given by StMOtf de la Lomiknn* envoy from Louis XTV 
to the king of Sinn in fie had passage* from Pllj 

books translated, which give some of the Buddha legend in 
an intelligible form, He ton thought Uiat Buddha was the 
son of a king of Ccyion* The Indian missionnrits of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth bent uric* were: much more 
astray. The Carmelite Fai/uhls a S. Bahtholomako (1700) 
confused Buddha with the Hindu God Bud ha (the planet 
Mercury), and also tried to identify him with the Egyptian 
god Thout {Thoth). 1 

Real knowledge could come only from an actual 

1 Ad*. Jiltnm % 42- 

I &K. Ur r th. is ^ Vul*, ii p 138; RmhIo* Ill, Fiu t»), 

* .4* Hiitnr’yfizl Jfrfatiuq of CVp^m, JSHI ; fi-ju-. CUbi | i eciw + Hill, 

1 DixripHtondi* ArtyltMM dt Puii H ] r\U\ | if. u A Ntv Ifutorind Bthiiom 

d/ Aiwfderm i./ Jfi&m* L^ilnn, Js. 163 

* ffvAomum, fldmr. 1 TU*> P Th* citTmordijmr* AcfiKD&tal which wise tj\ 

th* £ir*t«( h hulaFi of (Llh time iwd lit#: foimJ m g^l 1=333 it *hv Litu*! ^ 

«ji be >«a frqm Uinjttiari Y*n*„ 11*44, 
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acquaintance with the Buddhist writings, and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century two names stand out beyond 
nil others. Thew are Alexandra Csoua i>e Kuttos. the 
Hungarian scholar. and Brian II os ohton Horn; son, who 
spent over twenty years in Nepal, and for ten yrans 
to* British Resident there { J BSS-4S). Csoma set out m 
IS20 in the hujH: of finding the origin of his nation, mid spent 
four years in a Buddhist monastery m Tibet. He failed 
in the object of his search* but at Calcutta he found a copy 
of the Tibetan Buddhist Scriptures, the Kanjur (B&oA %Uf), 
and the collection of commentaries and other works forming 
the Tanjur (B stan hgyur), His analyses of both these 
collectionfi, which arc mainly translations from the Sanskrit, 
were published in IS86 and l$3ib together with Nflficcj on 
the life of Shakt/a, extracted from the Tibetan authorities. 

Hodgson P s work in it* results was even mo tc important. 
During his residence in Nepal he collected over 400 Sanskrit 
MSS., which he presented to the Asiatic Society nf Bengal, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the Society Astatiquc. and other 
libraries^ and besides these many works in modem languages 
and in Tibetan. Those BISS, presented to Paris libraries 
came into the hands of the first Sanskrit scholar of Europe, 
Eugene Bu&kouf. and it on the Ita-iis of these and on 
the arrangement of the Scriptures as given in Csotna’s Analysis 
that he wrote his Iniroducihn a i'hittwrt du BuddMistnr 
inditn (Ibilr), He also translated one nf the works sent by 
Hodgson, the Saddhorirmpunduriko^ ns Lr Lotus de la bonne 
Lai (1S52). 

Other investigators in this field were not in general directly 
concerncd with the history of Buddhism, hut there were two 
scholars whose work* drawn from Tibetan sources, contributed 
the most important historical material before the discovery 
of Plli works. Franz Anton von Schiefnkr published 
in \H\5 a life of Buddha from the Tibetan* nnd in IS47 
PhxlIvfe Eoouard Foucaifx issued the Tibetan text with 
a French translation of the iMlitn-vistnra, a life of Buddha 
down to the begin in tig of hb preaching. The Sanskrit test 
of the latter began to be published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in IS53, This is the work that became to the 
scholars of the time the chief source for the legend of 
Buddha's life. 
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Rut investigations of Buddhism had already begun from 
a very different source. Geo hue TuMNtftm of the Ceylon 
Civil Service in 1806 brought out the Mnhtwamm* an ancient 
history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon, and the first 
important Puli work to he published. He abo edited and 
tmnsluted several discourses of Buddha from the Pah. 
A controversy at once arose ns to whether Puli or Sanskrit 
was the language of Buddha, but neither party saw that 
they were begging the main question* How do we know that 
this language was either Ffili or Sanskrit ? We have no right 
to take for granted that either language was the primary 
mie t nor can we assume that because a certain work is in 
Sanskrit, it b later than any in FalL But what is certain 
idiom the works discovered by Hodgson is that they licking 
to a very lute, and in some eases to a very corrupt stage of 
Buddhism- All Bumoufs Sanskrit sources were much 
later than the Pali, except so far as earlier passages were 
embedded in them. In one branch of these Sanskrit writing* 
the compiler* actually claim to have received new revela¬ 
tions from Maitreyu, the great being now waiting in heaven 
to become the future Buddha. it is not surprising that 
scholars failed to find any historical basis in this material, 
or even to reach any general agreement or conelusums. 
II. IP Wilson writing with the results of BurnouTs work 
before him held it k * nut impossible, sifter all* that Sftkya 
Muni is an unreal being, and that all that is related uf him 
is as much a fiction a* is that of his preceding migrations," 1 
The Russian scholar Vasiliev in the same year dee bred 
that Russian, French, Koglhh, and German scholars have 
in fact written much on this subject. 1 have rend through 
must of their works in my time, but through them 1 have 
nut ]eami to know Buddhism/ 1 1 

It bream e clear that, whatever value the Pali Scriptures 
might have, \t would be necessary to investigate them. 
The investigation b yet far from being completed, but it 
as chiefly due to three scholars that the texts have now 
been printed and made accessible. Victor Faushqi.e* the 
Lhinish scholar, in 1851% published the Dhammapada w & 

1 WJJUi p*4 in -JttAS. XVI (IBftflJi p. 24& 

1 JffctUAjwi*. 
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collection of religious verses and the first text of the PiLli 
Scriptures to be edited in Europe. Prom 1B77 to ISDtf he 
edited the J dial to with & Jong Pali commentary which contains 
a biography of the earlier life of Buddha. Hkrman:v Gluij*- 
urro edited the Vinayu (l&ftfMN!), the ' Discipline \ 
and in issi Thomas William Rnva Davies founded the 
Pali Text Society. For over forty years this scholar devoted 
himself to the editing of all the uiipublished texts, and 
through his own devotion and enthusiasm, which inspired 
a large number of fellow workers, the SuUa and Ahhuthamma 
divisions of the Scriptuits are now anally complete in 
more than fifty volumes. These with Oldenbeig's Vinaya 
form the Pali Canon. The first tendency of Pill scholars 
was naturally to ignore everything but the Pali tradition, 
but we have later learned much about other fumt$ of the 
BinhJhixt Canon as existing in Chinese and Tibetan Iran n la* 
lions, These, although they warn us against trusting 
exclusively to Pali* only rjuptutsisc the relative importance 
mu! antiquity of the Pali against the late and degenerate 
forms that have survived in Nepal and Tibet. It is no 
longer possible to pit the Lolita-vistara against the Pali 
us a source of history, and to base theories on documents 
that cun be proved to be accretions and inventions of Later 
centuries. 

It is undeniable that in the story of Buddha there bos been 
a growth, liiid even in the oldest documents we can trace 
records of varying antiquity* Ln the following pages an 
attempt will be made to distinguish the earliest accounts, 
but this does not touch the fundamental question. Is there 
a historical basis at allT ft must he rememberer) that some 
recognised schtdarh have denied and still deny that Urn story 
of Buddha contains any record of historical events, l\> 
further have the undoubted bust that various welt-known 
characters oticc accepted as historical are now consigned to 
legendary fiction, such us Dido of Carthage, Prester John, 
Pope Joan, and Sir John Man devil le. The reply to those 
who would treat Buddha in the sjime way h not to offer 
a scries of syllogsh-ms, and say, therefore the historical 
diaraeter ia proved. The opponents must be challenged 
to produce a theory more credible. 

The matter stamU just as in the case of any historical 
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person, say Socrates, Muhammad, or Bonaparte, We 
IiAve many records* many related facts, dates, and nrehneo* 
logical remains, jvs well as the actually existing Buddhistic 
[(Copies with their systems Do these data point to uu origin 
iit the growth mid spread of a myth, in which Die religion* 
belief in a god h m been grad unity converted into an 
apparently historical event, or is the bast* a historical person 
who lived in the sixth century u.c*Y An indolent scepticism 
which will not take the trouble to offer same hypothesis 
more credible than the view which it discards does not 
come within the range of serious dwusim The first step 
however \h not to debate these views, but to present the 
positive evidence. 

THE SOURCES 

The Scripture and their commentaries. —The Buddhist 
Scriptures have often been consciously or unconsciously 
brought into comparison with the writings of the New 
Testament The result b cxtimndy mid cad mg unless the 
differences a* historical records arc also realised* The ro m . 
position of the Gospels and Epistles is not without problems, 
but the questions concerning the origination and growth 
of the Buddhist Canon arc far more complex* Buddhism 
spread rapidly, and soon split up into schools. The Singhalese 
Chronicle* as well as Buddhist Sanskrit works record the 
names of eighteen schools that arose before the end of the 
second century after Buddha's death. Some of these were 
merely schools and disappeared, but others Ijccamc definite 
sects with their awn Scripture*. As the authoritative teaching 
represented by the dogmatic utterances and discourses of 
the Founder were not recorded in writing, but were memorised 
by cadi school, difference* inevitably began to appear. 1 
The earliest period at which we have evidence for the 

1 t^uviMig by sif^oiy ta idurrUmnp mppanl In bo * mattr f^thful method nf 
pwordiiig tfcin * filing kwl Jl i* np en tu eh»uc (Un^h ^ ' la ibn rvn 

tho VnW, mU*t* ihere wu no doctrinal RwjUtc- for rbung** xn$ wb&r* extra 
•uidiJiAry f»(HM otto likon lo pnurr* a pure texf, theft *fr rrraarlirWe 
la layiaM f mmd In Ibe jwnuijrfw at t be vamu* tah^oU Wo find ifc* m*™* fralur* 
kn pmatfAi pram Ted hntfi in PriS anti w nr fca, Anntfm fruitful tonne nf 

romptpMi due to ftmorbing ii tb*dlfH^ntty t*f dfiiWsiinlh^ Ibr *mm>* or nuiW- 
*hip tj f*.rtiniUr dufaratnU Ttm thiddhpM thruurlv^. whftt Uir* MCrilitkm 
M * 003 * of the uDcmkAl work* In Huddll* UnwUJ Kiwi *ppr«T?d loo inenngrmrut, 
b*ra ftUfitaitad ihrm tu wn* nf will*? of tfit mr>n InfBr^* ditrfpku. 
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existence of a body of Scripture# approximating to the 
present Canon is at the third Council held a.c. 247, 230 
year# after the death of Buddha, But this was only the 
assembly of one school r the and it is the Canon 

of this school which wc now possess. From the Chinese 
translations and fragments of Sanskrit works still in existence 
wc can be nine that other form# of the Canon already existed 
in other schools, The Canon of the Therav&ila h 1 the School 
of the Elders.’ h divided, ns in the other schools, into the 
Dhnmmu* the doctrine as comprised in the Suites , or di#- 
courses* the I 'tanya* the disciplinary rules for the monk#, 
and the Ahhidhumma, scholast ic elaborations of the Dhnmma, 
These arc analysed in the Appendix, The original language 
is held to have been, and probably was in met, Magudhl. 
the language of the tfogadhas. among whom the doctrine 
was First spread. But the present Scrip lures are prCServtMj 
by the Singhalese, Burmese, and Siamese in a dialect known 
from the time of the commentaries as Pali (lit, ' text 1 of the 
Scriptures)* and there L# no general agreement among scholar* 
as to the district where this dialect originated. 

In the Dhnmma and Vinaya we possess, not a historical 
framework containing discourses, as in the case of the 
Gospels, but simply discourses and other dogmatic utterances, 
to which tradition# and comment arial legends have later 
become attached. This is most dearly seen in the case of 
the Vinaya. where the whole, except the statement of each 
rule, is an accretion of legendary matter. But the same Is 
also true of the Discourses The legends have no sacrosanct 
character, except per hap* in the eyes of modern pious 
Buddhists, but are recognised by the commentators as being 
the traditions of the schools that repeated the text#! and 
sometimes different versions of the same event are recorded 
Certain passages are also expressly recognised as being 
addition# of the revisers . 1 Iti the commentaries proper 
and in other work# based on them wc find separate traditions, 
w hich later were elaborated into a continuous legend. They 
often show a distinct development from those preserved m 
the Canon. The earliest form of the Sanskrit tradition is 

' A qua« tpti&rfcl* pfoIrCrm. m tail'll dftfeft viol corner ft 11* *q Ihu paint.. U W 
lUbtmurt hi-* fa? htvc BudiUu'» ullrruicn- laihir DWaiUn *Hr r eSi^l 

Uia %eadi i +£* i.'ta XVI 
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the collection of legends preserved in the Tibetan Scripture^ 
chiefly in the Viimya* The mort important have been trans¬ 
lated by W. W. Rock hill as Lift tif iht Buddha. Later Sanskrit 
works are the Mahdva&iu and the Latila-vistora^ both of 
them showing traces of being bused on originals in a popular 
dialect, and both of them being canonical in certain schools. 
The Mahiivastu^ihz Great Story/ is drawn frozn the Vinaya 
of die Lokottara branch of the Moltaaaughikii school It 
contains, like the Vinaya of other schools, a great mass of 
legends, and ite original basts of disciplinary rules haft mostly 
disappeared or become disguised through its importance 
in* a collection of tales and poems. These often emrcbptmd 
verlially with the PAlt texts but still more with the legends 
rif the rail commentaries. The LatiUi-vhtara, * the extended 
account of the sports ' (of the future Buddha) is a continuous 
narrative of the life of Buddha from his decision to be liom 
down to 1m first sermon. In its present form it is a MahAyfirui 
but some portions Ixith in prose and verse correspond 
closely with PAli passages, and probably i|uite as old* 
They are survivals of a Canon that must once luivo existed 
>ide by side with the Tali, ansi of the kind which is still 
found in Tibetan ami Chinese translation#* Other verse 
portion** are in the smcalhd gAthfi-dialect, the dialect of the 
gAthfis or verges, also culled mixed Sanskrit, but it is essentially 
PrAkrit* a popular dialect* which has Iwru turned into Sanskrit 
for m the metre would allow. The Mnhftyinn framework 
of the whole, in which the compiler has arranged his mute rials, 
is necessarily inter still. Its date in its present form m put 
by Wintcmitz in the third century a. ft. 

Another Sanskrit work, the Ahhitiijfhkramana-siutra, now 
exists only in a Chinese translation. 1 \u abridged transla¬ 
tion in English lias been published by Flea! as The Romantic 
Legend 0 / Sdhya-Jiuddha (London, 18753. According ftp the 
Chinese translator it was one of several lives of the kind.. 
1 1 give* the story of Buddha down to Hie early period of his 
prewiring* and represents the legend much na it fa found in 
the Mnhavmtu, hut arranged a* a eontrnuOUi story. These 
three works represent ra fritrr singe of the legend than we 
hud in riie PAli and Tibetan Virniyu. They lire definite 
compilation* by individuals on the basis of the earlier texts 

1 A »oflf mil fa ibti fvkUitf UUa ealaL* TIbtft**. 
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and commentaries* and the growth of the legend therein can 
be easily seen. 

In the Pali there b also * similar class of works. The 
Niddn&kaiMu forming the introduction to the Jatakii 
commentary* like the Abhinishkt , amana-$uira gives the story 
of Buddha down to the events after the Enlightenment, 
but it also records the previous periods from the time cycles 
ago. when at the feet of THpankara* the Buddha of tliat 
time, he first formed the resolution to become a Buddha. 
The commentary on the liuddhi amsci has a similar account, 
and ako gives* or rather invents, a chronology for the first 
twenty years of his preaching. It is on such material that 
still later works in Singhalese and Burmese are based ; and 
now that th eir sou rces are access i ble, they are chiefly interest i ng 
as examples of bagiographical industry. The same i* true of 
the Tibetan work composed in 173-*, which has been 
summarised iu German by Schicfncr a* Bint tibSUtcht 
Ltbm^he^chriibut^ Cdftja Muni't, and Klaproth's l ie dr 
Uouddha (Papres U.i livrtt mtnettt. Several other works in 
Siamese and Cambodian do not need special mention, 1 

These documents do not in themselves form a basis for 
a historical account. It h impossible to determine from them 
any credible chronology, and the Buddhists themselves 
failed to do to. The various calculations for the date of 
Buddha's death in Pali and Sanskrit works vary by centuries. 

The ChrmicUa and Pnrtirw ^—The ha^b for a chronology 
is found in the two Pali chru nicies and the Hindu Purinmv, 
to which may be added the data drawn from Jain works. 
The Pursmas are a number of compositions containing 
theological* cosmological, and legendary matter in the 
style of the epic poems. They arc the nearest approach to 
historical works that we fmJ in ancient India, though their 
aim was not the mere recording of events* but the glorifica¬ 
tion of the royal pat rons at whose courts they were recited- 
With this purpose they give the genealogies of various ruling 
families of Northern India, and in these we have a genuine 
tradition ; hut the genealogies arc fitted on to the general 
eosmological theories, and are carried back through earlier 
ages to Mann, the first man of this cycle, the son of Yiv&svant 
or the Sun. Other pedigrees are traced back to Atri, wh on* 

* A, k&Mt*, u* l*rm wn/i dm Cim^odgt. 100*- 
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son w m Soma or the Mooth From the solar or lunar dynasty 
canons royal lines traced their ancestry, and fit was probably 
doc to pursuit inilociice that the ancestry of Buddha was 
evolved into a solar dynasty, and that Buddha thus received 
Jus epithet of ddittakmdhu, * kinsman of the sun/ 

The Pali Chronicles in their form as literary works are 
undoubtedly later t ban the genealogical portion of the Puriujis, 
and eorreapotid to them in two Important features, first in 
the mythological genealogy down to Buddha's family, which 
h made a branch of the royal Imuse of the KosalaSp and 
secondly in the historical traditions of the kings of the 
Magudhay. The Chronicles have been treated ax if the 
question were that of their historicity as against the testi¬ 
mony of the 1’u ran as, hut the real question is whether there 
is a historical basis for a tradition that in both cases has 
been preserved by the very imperfect means of oral trans¬ 
mission. The actual historical deductions need not lie 
discussed at this point, as we are concerned only with the 
question of the possibility of placing the life of Buddha 
within a definite period of Indian history. Wlmt js certain 
is that the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon do not " stand on their 
own tottering feet ", but that their records of Indian history 
are traditions that originated in India, and must be judged 
in conjunction with the rest. They are corroborated in 
their main outlines by the puramc and Jain traditions ; and 
as they were not composed. n% royal panegyrics, there is less 
likelihood of the perversion of facts than in the Ihiratias. 

The chronological relations with general history have been 
determined by the discovery of Sir William Jones that Lhe 
Caodugutta (Camiroguptfl) of the Chronicle* and Puranua 
is the Sandrocotto^ of Strabo and Justin,, the Indian king 
who about AOS nx. 1 made a treaty with Sekuctift Nicator, 
and at whose court Megusthcnes resided for some years as 
ambassador, 

The Chronicles are the Diparomiat * the Island Chronicle/ 
and the Mahdvumsa^ * the Great Chronicle/ The former 
belongs to the fourth century A*ra„ and was composed in 
Pah on the basis of old Singhalese commentaries. The 
M is a rehandling of the same material with 
additional matter referring to Singhalese history, and 

1 Th* ifrr-uui Hultuch,/punr, ofAwkQ, p, XXXV, 
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beltings to the fifth century* Both wodp begin with Buddha's 
enlighten merit nmi the early events of his preaching, followed 
by Ihc legend of his miraculous visits to Ceylon, and a list 
of the dynasties of the kings of this cycle down to Hiuidha. 
Then follows the history of the three Councils anil the kings 
of the Mugadhfls down to Asuka. and the mission of his son 
Mahindu to Ceylon. The rest consists of the history of 
Ceylon down to king Muhfbtma (£52 *,!>,)* The Makmvatnstt 
continued to receive additions recording the history of 
Ceylon down to a much later [leriod. 

The relation of the Pah sources to the Sanskrit has recently 
been stated by M. Masson Oursel in an interesting note in 
his E$quis$e d T un* hixfairt dr la phtf&ttiphit inditmn*. 

During the aevoDd Imlf ot tin; nineteenth cuatniy the problem o[ 
the Buddhist souraa was debated between partisans of the authenticity 
of the Fill Canutt ftad partisans of the Authenticity of the Sanskrit. 
The lirat, whotiej pmUgonirt tv Okkukrg, allowed tba luktiv* 
integrity of the Pith fkuou prefer vi»tl id Cayloa. The Suuskril worka. 
relatively poor, composed chiefly of the Lols^ewlara and the Maka- 
uorfu, Appeared lo them fragmentary. derived. And miKcd with 
adwiutitwui I'h'-nirnts. The 1 other*, who likr Burnout «b»w hum 
materinU hruugtit from Nepal by Uthfrpoo, tel yon Northern doomihuitfl 
Noticing this multiplicity ol sects attested by the mott ancient witnesses 
they mfuc?u to hohi the Pah Canon as solely primitive, ah hough jm? 
fomplet*?, Minay i'll their chief authority. Thr twentieth century 
hjiM rvun-'Ufrd th^ ^n**tjo |T bv minute entieusm ol texte sud widnmd thn 
dihcu^ion. Thu Saiukrit { fc Aus>Ei hna boon immensely increased by tht 
ditioovery in Tibetan and Chinese of document* tmo^Eated from 
Sanskrit original* now lost, hot which put (hr phiEcIog^Um poAM-viioa 
of in- lhfubi mote and mors e^rtaifL Further, ihu Chinese collection 
has preserved lor ns not a single Canon, but fragments of sovunl, 
as well as five Yin ay a* Finally * the dwcov^ries in Central Asia make 
it certain that there emitted r* pi nmi K 7 of Cackiih ** much tleYflopcd 
as the Pali. Hence ihetv in nuthmg to justify the aodeut prrijuiijoo 
that one of thusa Caootia, e.g, the iMli. >houid be more Anciont than 
the oihors, Strong prr^umptionp allow lu- to infer the eiiatence of 
om? or njoTip votsioub. from whsuh Jliyp vome both Fail and >^riRknt 
tex?-'i and others as wnll, without doubt in more ancient diadoet.-i 

This passage illustrate* the confusion of thought which 
has existed even in tlie mere statement of the problem. 
No scholar main ta ins that the Pali Canon is 11 solely primitive ", 
and the discovery of forms of the Canon in Chinr.se has 
only helped to lay hare the Sanskrit works as " fragrnentary p 
derived* and mixed with adventitious elements f \ But the 
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real question in dispute was that of the relative value of 
the legendary or quasi-lustorical matter. On this point 
Seiinrt in writing hU Essai stir lv hf gentle du Buddha said, 
“ le Lalita Vistsm demeure la source principal* des rdoits 
qui font robjet dcs pr&entes recherche®, mais non pas la 
source unique/’ That was an intelligible position in 1673, 
when the Pali Canon was practically unknown, but since then 
no supporter of the Sanskrit tradition ha® brought forward 
anything from the Chinese or from the documents of Central 
Asia to support the Laiita-uisiura as a rival of the P&li. 
This work is still, as Rhys Davids said, ” of about the same 
value as some mediaeval poem would be of the real facts of 
the Gospel history.” 1 

On the other hand there is a fact that has not always been 
recognised. We have nothing, even in the Pali, at all like “ the 
real facts of the Gospel history " to put in the place of the 
Sanskrit legend, We have merely other forms of the same 
legend, some earlier and some later. If it were merely 
a question of n&king what is the net value of the history to 
be gathered from the Lalita-vislaro, we could deal with it 
very summarily, but it is a legend which has grown, and 
which wc can trace at different stags. More properly 
speaking il is the growth of a number of legends, which 
espied separately before they were uni Led in tin: form of a 
continuous life in the Lalita-viftam and other lives of Buddha. 
From this point of view there is no rivalry between schools. 
Every particle of evidence presents itself cither as testimony 
to the grewth of the Buddhist tradition or as material for 
its historical foundation. 


1 hm*h liKivtt, i ssi, p. nrr. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF BUDDHA 

T HERE is no continuous life of Buddha 1 in the Scriptures. 

The isolated events found therein have in some caves 
been woven by the commentators, along with additional 
incidents, into a longer narrative. The Jataka commentator, 
in order to introduce the talcs of Buddha's previous births, 
gives an account of Ins life dawn to the time when he is 
supposed to have begun to illustrate his preaching by these 
tales. The commentator of the Buddkavamm k able to 
specify the various places where Buddha kept Retreat 
during the rainy season for the first twenty years of his 
ministry. The Sanskrit works also show a similar develop¬ 
ment* First there are the separate legends of the commen¬ 
taries (preserved in the Tibetan) and those of the Mafidvariu ; 
and these in the Lolita-i>i£tara and similar works have been 
elaborated into a regular biography. 

It is impossible to draw a strict line between the legends 
in the Canon and those in the cominentaries. Some of the 
latter arc undoubtedly later inventions, hut all of them belong 
to a period far removed from the fitage which might be 
considered to be the record, or In be based on the record, of 
an eyewitness. Everything, even in the Scriptures, hm 
passed through several stages of transmission* and what¬ 
ever the period of the actual discourses, the legends by which 
they are accompanied are in no case contemporary. Some 
of the scriptural legends, such &5 the descent from heaven # 

1 Ilitd4ti.fi ' tfan li pnrKpf'dv tin latb* idler htf A^iffiDtnt 

BeJuru thm be m * Bodhbtftll* {Ski 1 * brag for dmlhud fnrj 

A» Wmlrihi bo i* m Jnrlatlwled df *4drtwl 

hy Ttjw' fplM iuj | ' Lord,' 4 t*rm r-unnicm to eAttouu Eiuciii 

ievif M y» litio jf iktit found* r irf Uaeir BpR»] TLh gmxiul jihnupc ' ib* 

Oil* \ pptncrtiBiM tit**l to- frprt^r^t thjB WOW, m In no my & (rituiiL»Hi. 
Tallow:*!* if the till* ueoJ «iie ii of hi cur.--if, Etra&tagK*)!? it mmt** 

- he w ho ha* gym <*w ^nii-t Utui inat the vialI mt*** if diifUtatl- SakyunUiii, 
* thr hcq of the 6*kyM/ u > comment thle found ill Bontlmt work* Ncu- 
hurf4l:i*la fern ms4n U< ft!tr to him by hm i’Un n*mo Gottiu, or U naAuJaPUTia, 

1 tha ptt mwNftici. 1 Sif ^noofl nator. SidilhiUjia ca- ^-rirtbariddhi,, u dn- 
CtUliOtl bsWw* 
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and the miracles of the birth and death, are those which 
show most c (early the growth of apocryphal additions, as 
well as the development of a dogmatic system of belief about 
the person and functions of Buddha. Another development 
is that which makes Buddha the son of a king p and the 
descendant of n line of ancestors going Irnek to the tint king 
of the present cycle. This cannot be ignored, as it occurs 
in both the Puli and Sanskrit Scriptures. 

The only firm ground from which we can *tart is not 
history, but the fact that a legend in a definite form existed 
in the first and second centuries after Buddha's death. 
Evidently if this is to Ik- judged from the point of view 
uf its historical vmIiil-, it must be taken as a whole, the most 
incredible and Fantastic as well as the most seemingly veracious 
portions. Wc may reject unpalatable -parts, but cannot 
ignore them without suppressing valuable evidence as to the 
character of our witnesses, 

One dement which is usually found unpalatable to modern 
thought is the miraculous; and one way of dealing with 
it lias been simply to suppress the miraculous features- 1 
The presence of miracle docs not of itself invalidate a legend. 
The story that a certain am hat attended an assembly may 
lie true, even if wc arc toid that he passed through tin air 
on his way thither* To the chronicler this feature was 
min»cu)oU5 + but at thr same time quite normal for an nruhnt. 
When however we are told that Buddha paid three visits to 
Ceylon, wc get no nearer to historical fuet by suppressing 
the circumstance that he went through the air. The presence 
of miracle ha* in fact little to do with the question whether 
some historical basis underlies a legend. Normal c ire urn - 
staiir.es are quite us likely to Ijc invented as miracles* A 
much more important means of testing a legend is to compare 
the different forms in which it appear*. It may have been 
dalmratnh or an chilKufttrr legend nitty have bcrii rntiofliilised. 
Additional incident* may he inserted in awkward plnec^ 
or quite contradictory accounts of the same circumstance 
may tw recorded* 

1 K j: C^nm lil® of to *ii£ire**i T Lomlwii, 

rtrrluHy i-iiiwr* nvrfy mlrvruti-i^ IFkIwrIi M drift It fmnt flns the 

\*Unl aemJ nUm\ Un Untie rWimrui of the vlurv. IT nEro th4 %rtirj# JEtoilM 
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It is often possible to make a dear-cut distinction in the 
strata of tradition in case* where a legend occurs in the 
Scripture* differing in character and circumstances from 
otic or mure versions of it in the commentaries and where in 
the (utter*contradictory details arc found. AIL huch details 
can be swept nwuy as accretion*, and the difference between 
the strata is found *0 frequently that wo cun indicate un 
curlier stage of tradition when the elaborate stories dirt not 
exist. It is not an argument from silence to infer from the 
canonical accounts of the Enlightenment that when they 
were compiled nothing was known of the words supposed 
to have been uttered by Buddha on that occasion. If one 
version of these words had been preserved, it might represent 
ah old tradition outside the scriptural account. But wo 
find at least six conflicting versions, two of them in the 
PAIL All of them are more or less intelligent guesses, made 
by icurelitug the Scriptures to fmd out which among Buddha^ 
utterances must have been the first, not an old tradition 
concerning what those worth actually wcrcA 
Another important distinction lies in the fantastic 
character of the Iegends of Buddha's life before his enlighten* 
raent a* compared with those afterwards, when he was residing 
in u district where the legends began to be collected- It is 
nut till Buddha has left liis homo and comes to the Magadha 
country that wc find the slightest reference to any historical 
or geographical fact Independent of his personal life. The 
period of his youth in a distant country, before he won fame 
and honour us n teacher, would Ih. 1 largely, if nut wholly, a 
blank, and would be all the mo» easily and eagerly filled up 
by the imaginations of his disciples. 

But if the legends of this period are to be judged, and some 
estimate of their character as historical evidence is to be 
made, they must be considered in the form in which they 
haves come down to us, and not after judicious ex purgation* 
They throw light on the character of the canonical acre mi ts, 
urn! also illustrate the Buddllist theories of cosmogony 
aiid other dogmatic belief*. It is in fact necessary tu start 
with the beginning of the world, for to this point is traced 
back the ancestry of Buddha, 

In Brahmmkfd thought, a$ far hack a* the Vcdic period, 

i rk vi. 
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there is no creation of the world in the Jewish sense. It is 
periodically evolving and dissolving into its dements, and 
its originator and preserver as it starts on a new cycle (kaipa) 
of development b the god Prajapati, or Brahmi, with whom 
he comes to be identified, and as he is known to the Buddhists, 
This theory of recurring cycles was also Buddhistic, but the 
view that Brahma was the originator of a new cycle is 
directly ridiculed in the Buddhist Scriptures. That Brahmi 
exists the Buddhist did not deny. Brahma in a discourse 
attributed to Buddha is even made to declare that he is 
"the subduer, the unsubdued, the beholder of all, the 
subjecter, god, 1 who makes, who forms, the chief appointer, 
the controller, the father of those that have been and shall 
be". But this is merely an illusion of Brahmi. Really, i*ays 
the Buddhist, he is as much hound in the chain of existence 
as any other being. He is the first to wake at the beginning 
of a new cycle, and thinks he is the (tret of beings. He wishes 
to have other beings, and when they appear in their turn, 
thinks he has produced them.* This is part of the argument 
directed against those who undertake to explain the origin 
of the uni versa and of the soul. Whether they are eternal 
or not is a question not to be asked by one intent on the goal 
taught by Buddha, 

This tcacliing, even if it does not go back to Buddha himself 
is a doctrine found in the Pali Canon. But in the same docu¬ 
ments we also find an account of the genesis of the universe. 
The Pdfika-tutta* is a legend, in which a foolish student is 
dissatisfied because Buddha will not work a miracle or declare 
the beginning of things. After his departure Buddha declares 
that he does know, and explains how the universe evolves at 
a new cycle, expressly rejecting the view that it is the work 
of a god or Brahmi. This is repeated in the AggaHna-iutta, 
and continues with an account of the further development 
of the first beings. These were at first purely spiritual, 
but gradually became more and more materialised, until 
passions and evil practices arose. Thereupon the people 

* God or Lord, i«wi (Ski, ibaray It :i Ihu word ud Iho 

in tilts viw. w ntltr end conU^I - ' of th* uniTEf« h tb*l ftffffl* tli* honv *A 
COWt*ntiTBi btftwPfUj the thfrliUc «wi ithriiik' Bchtad" M Indian ; 

d, Tspa kj p&\te#0pkv i*d p r l&i. 

* ^rr4A™4^.«LLki, fstyh;!. \ 1$ ff. 

* Ditto, Jii ] tr. 
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assembled, and chose the fairest and ablest, that he might 
he wroth, reprove, and banish. He became MahiLsarnmnta, 
the first king, and originator of the kshatriya caste. The 
other three original castes were differentiated subsequently. 
In this version of the origin of the castes we have another 
direct contradiction of Hindu theory,* but a direct imitation 
of popular Hindu methods, as we find them in puranic 
Literature, Two of the express purposes of a Parana am to 
explain the origin of the universe and to give the genealogies 
of royal families, 

In the commentaries and the chronicles the descent of the 
kings is continued down to Buddha, and the whole Legend is 
also found in the Mahdvaitii and the Tibetan Vinaya.* 
The genealogy is that of the Kosala kings, and some of the 
names am identical with titer Kosalu genealogies of the 
Purina*, such as the famous Dasamtha and Rfima, and 
Ikshv&ku. There can be no doubt that the Buddhists, not 
content with simply putting aside unprofitable questions, 
evolved a theory of the origin of the world in direct opposition 
to their br&hminical rivals. -The rivalry appears also in other 
details, as when the brahmin ‘teacher 1 of the Vedas 
Skt, adhydpa&a) is explained in an uncompli¬ 
mentary way, and is given the meaning 1 he who docs not 
meditate ' (a-jjhayaka ); and although the Sakyas belong 
to the race of the Sun, this is said to mean, not that they 
trace their descent from this primitive ancestor, as in the 
Paninas. but that two of their predecessors were bom from 
eggs, which were formed from coagulated blood and semen 
of their father Gautama, and hatched bv the sun,* From one 
of the eggs name Die famous Ikshviku, who in the Pur arms 

1 On Urn VttLir Liaeftfy t4 ' £rr*urm' b¥ ^ X I Si, Mvl nn 

Iht Ofiirin of t h* four ™i m X W r tiWatod bi V*4k Ifymns by E. J. Timinu, 
lim Th*t the bnhmu? thiwnr n| wt* W (i iby 

t |m> SttpMv.ra-'vito. whom tfar unhm Joi rk* t \at tbe brahmin »i* bom fr*HD 
thir mcraih nrf Bnhn^ i» rrf fiml to. H H4 l tnual in, JRAS, IS£M, 

p. Ml JS- 

* iliTfitfid. i S3* 0. ; K^’kfitll, tth- *. tin? *** fim in l>pmL. LiL 

Uhnm- If. The -tflTY of Hi** onrfn of Uuiip <*■ <* &***&&** 

ih liw i%Aa iiul snlo the moulh of Buddb*. Thrm it no hwfl to ntibr Lhii 
to pimM fraud Tb* kfpwbi find VfR f*wrt*il by memory u lupinymcuui 

pn-lLirtiniui, A# the dootlYFM wt> Mil tb*t lUnidh* wu oramiiHcnt, he enuH 
fid the Hu-irihlfil ficv hmwP kllO^P lU lima tiuotf*, *iid ID l*€t only bit riuilil 
bflrton \h*m Iraly. Ilaorc m lb* «* the fieri Jrtrartifl it w** qilit* 

Dil-iLTnJ tbml tbM»i cwurdi thuukl buy? h*.+n Attributed to bio. 

* JEU^LbUJ, p. It 
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is the immediate son of Manu, son of the Sun. But the 
Buddhists place between Lkshvaku and their primeval 
king MahAsammata an enormous genealogy, and make 
BcshvAku merely the ancestor of the later Kosahis and of 
the Sakya branch, of the solar race. The name however in 
Pali is Okkoka. and it cannot by any device be treated 
us u form of the name IkshvAku. But the Buddhist Sanskrit 
accounts give this pursuit- name, where the Pali has Okkoka. 
The Pali is evidently more primitive, os the name of one of 
Okk&ka’s sons is Okkamukha (torch-face), a derivative 
of OkkfLka. The form Ikshvaku adopted in the Sanskrit 
looks like a deliberate accommodation to the name in the 
purautc story. 

In the legend of Ambatthn in the Dtgto the origin of the 
Sokyas themselves is given. Am hatt ha. an accomplished 
young student 1 under the brahmin teacher Fokkham&Adi, 
complains to Buddha of the rudeness of the Silky as to him 
in their assembly, Buddha tells him of their origin and pure 
descent from king Gkk&ka, and of Amb&Hha's own descent 
from the same king and a slave girt: 

But, Amlmtllm, if you retnetntwr your name and clan on your 
mother's and father'e side, the Sahyas are nobly twin, and ynu am 
the eon of * akve-girl of the Sakyw, Now the SultyA* hold king 
Okkilca to he their ancestor. Long ago king Qkkak*. whew queen 
was dear and. pleasing to him, wished to tmmifiir the kingdom to her 
non, and banished the elder princes [by another wife] OLk»mukha, 
Karaknod*! ttatUunika, and Bbipum* from the kingdom. AiW 
their bullish men t they lived on the slopea of the Himalaya* by the 


i OlISmI i votm^ .PmiL t i 10& r bttl bh wu odL of thf- pure bfahfaifi 

rtJt*, Flip saw m him ,-aiif name, ami \hm Am Muhin ■ f u tU 

■t«y afaom, w*» a mijcreJ cart*. According 10 tin* La w - book df x 13, 

liwy WTT-T duc F Dd, u here, Id a kiW ny* arid * fllai'f * pMumabl y Kklfm^ but 

ia a jnhnln falher and a Tii&ya, mtftJiiFr. Tb# or%m ^ ii * ptx^ !■ i^rldlii*■ io 

quarts and *o k t t h* theory liat then ran loll* thriniHil mm whlcJi lb* 

rttfccrt b tld to brre tipfrjn. dariral bj i ntermtxt are. Thai th* ***** 

nul cm UhI tL* futn Uiflniw-lrai,,, with ihoir ooutaati tpmJ<rnc_* to *ubdi viilon. 
in new twry diflrmU frem the* of th* itotldhul book* W pi th«" 
and Mann, require* no proving* Bn I the ftricirm# of tMmta miff ll ahowii fro® 
tfct fcgfitd lMf F w th* tribrnba mad kahxtriyaa cmM txpoJ a mrmW by fbarjag 
hm bred mil pouring uh«a on if T xafaafnp him a ml ami water and a d a r t in 
aartrifiCft and burial rit«_ ZKjJio, i &H_ 1 1 fiaodi to b+ tv.ilJ red that ih* rvrww 

In lh» Buddbift bonk* #**l* are tb* wlim belli at Ihfl ti»r of 

Ddmpiinf- Wbat «» thn actual awiaJ Kite* prevailing in Lb* lifeiimfr of Buddha 
ao^l m ht* urn* mb* it mmh. tnom probkmatinai 
1 SatwtiJ of tnamfaaTv corrapt. Thm JftiVicn^i h i 34tf p fix id *hrm. 

fMth ibe fdildf reduccf to tltfr, buL (our an required by tbft l^rnJ, ad vill ba- 
mm bdlcw. 
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btnb of a bina-pool* where ihtfe wm a great saki-gnm. They 
being upprebcimve of their difference 1 of cube consorted with their 
Haters. King Okkikn inquired of the ministerE izi hit retinue where 
the prince now dwelt. “ There is, 0 king, ua the dopes of the 
Himalaya*. by the bank* of * lotus-pool, * great Bnka-greve. Here 
they ntrw dwnIJ r Being apprehensive of their difference of win they 
conaort with their sisters/" So king Okkpha ottered this fervent 
ni tern nee ■ M Able (taky?) indy are the princes. Supremely able truly 
are ike princes/' 1 Hem^forth they went known as Sakyaa, and 
Okkika wm llie ancestor of Lh* S&kyn race. 

This h only part of the complete tegmd, which is giv^j in 
full in tlie Mahav&stu, in the Tibetan Vina™, and in several 
places in the PAli commentaries. The following is from 
Buddliaghosa** commentary on the above pn&vige: 


This ii the story m order * Among the king* of the Brat age, it in 
fijiid, king Mahd 4 aj?hEiiat& had a son naniud Boja. Tho mn cd ltoja 
was Vararoja. o£ Vanroja Kalyani. ql Kalyuw V&mkftfyfioa, of 
V«mknJyli>a MaAdhiUi.of Mnndhatn Vninnmodhnt% r oi Va nftinndhltA 
Uposathn* o i Upoewtha Cam. of Can* L'pocam, of Upaeam Mnkhidevn. 
In the siiceteakin of Makhndeva* there were 64 t UUG kakatriyaa. Alter 
the** were the three lineage of Okkika. Of these Okies jcu of the 
third lineage had five qqerilfi, Bhatta, Citta. Jonfu, Jalinl, and 
Vtaakha. Each of tire five had live hundred fire tale attendants r The 
eldest hod four sons, Okkimukha, Karaka^^b h HafctMaikn, sod 
Smipur*, nod five daughters* Tiyij Supply i* Ajumda, Vijiti, and 
Vij.Ttasr.nfi. After giving birth to nine children £he died. Now tin 
king married another vnung and beautiful king’* daughter* and made 
her hia chief queen. She gave birth to a acm named Jantn. On the 
fifth day aho adorned him and showed him to the king. The king 
was delighted„ acid offered her a boon. She took eaunsd with her 
relative and besought the kingdom l« her ami. The king reviled 
her and anhl. " Pariah, baac woman, yon want to destroy my sea». Tl 
But she coaled the king again and again in private, and begged* 
saying, 11 0 king* falsehood ia not fitting/ 1 and m on. So the king 
addressed his *&nA t *' My sons, on seeing the youngest of you, prince 
Junto, 1 gave hi» mother a boon. She wishes to transfer thv kingdom 
to her son. Do yon* La king whatever elephant*, hcrees, and chariots 
you want, escape the rtate elephant, hone* and chariot* go Awayi 


* MtwiMm, | *51, proUbEy more wnr«Uj + tt+A ■ 1 throagh 

fmt nf cHTfrapting ihmr Ml*." 

1 There ia a HCQ Tiere, U w£y4 also m**n* 4 MongniK Ie tkff wAk^tm „ This 
dwi*Uion, u lH r Roe* h as shown. in*T bft cmmL Ttwy wouk! ba 1 the people 
of the tiwrla J . Thfl Bika ii the fW irrt, Shorn r^nut a, avi thfc 

Tn:/md wb.Lch Li |ti>L iiidl^-D au» in ibo Nopal Twai fcmtL JR AS-, 

ItftVT, p 4M 

* llii* m Ujo tkferM* ir^uliriy Tiliid hj iha coiiiiiijiajtatw- whsi hfr ia 
■u eulitr arcofeett 

4 ThjJ kuipg with more of the gmealogy ooctm kn ViijjiV A T4. 
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and liter my decease come back And min Iha kingdom." So ha sent 
thani away with eight mintttora, 

They mad a UinenUtioaa And wcpt P f " Hither, pardrm our fault/' 
and saying larewdl to the king and t ha royal women they took leave 
of the king, saying, " We ire going with our brother*/' and a*t of! 
with ihisir autera from the city attended with a fourfold army. Many 
people thinking that the prince* after their fathcria deceaj® would 
return and ndo ihn kingdom, decided to go anil attend on them, and 
ZoUovfed them. On ihe first day the army inarched one league, on 
the second day two leagues, and on the third three, The btathefii 
trsok ccium*!, and said* "This forte i* great, if weiv to crush 
*ouje Geighbotmng king and take his land, it would not &uf!kc for 115. 
Why should we oppress others f Jatnbudipa ia great, lot us build 
a city in the forest ** So going towards the Himnlityas they bright 
a place for a city. 

At LLii time oui BodMMAtta had been bom in a noble brahmin's 
family, tie was known as lhe brahmin KapLla p and leaving the world 
ho became a mg®* and having built a hut of l*am dwrrlt on the slopes 
of tho Himalayas on the banka of a lotus pool h a sabi-gnm, Now 
he knew the science of earthquakes, by which he could perceive defects 
lor eighty cubits above in the air and befow in the earth. When 
lions and tiger* arid such Animals pursued tho deer and boars, 1 md 
cats went alter the frogs anil mice* they were not able to follow them 
on arriving at that plnce T but were even menaced by them am! turned 
back, Knowing that this was tfar beet place on the earth he built 
his hot ol leaver there. 

On taxing the prinm in their search for 4 place for 1 city coming 
to hi* district! he inquired about the matter, and finding out he *hnwwl 
thara compassion, and suid. Li A city built on the plane of this ]of- 
hut will become the cbiftl city of dninbudipa. Hera a single man 
among tfu»o l»m there wril bo abk to overcome * hundred c»r 
a thousand m k u. Build the city bene, und make the Ssmg'* pid&c^ 
on this place of the liwJhut; for by putting it on tide wife evou the 
son of a CWo^sla would a umvenal ting in ftamr* ^ I>ocs 

upit the site belong to you p revdend sir 1" f * l>o not think of it being 
my site, H&ki: 4 lealhut for tur on a dope. and build a city and call 
it Kapil* vatlhu/' They did and resided ibere. 

Then the ministers thought. A " these youths arv grown up, If iJicy 
with their fnthcr, he would mak* marriugii Alike £■:*. but now 
it i.« uur task/* So th-y took ccmiiEirl with the princes, who mrid* 
M wj* lyjd no daughter* of kmhatriyas who arc Jib* ourwivts (in birthh 
nor kshairiya princes like our sisters, *od through union with those 
of unlike birth the sons who at® bom will bo impure either on the 
mother'* or the fathcris aide. Let us then con mat with mir sister*/* 
Through aupLmhenaiim of diltgrvncfl of caste thay set the nklsat sister 
m place of mother, and consorted with the* rest. As limy Incxcased 
with son?- and daughters, their rliirct ristor became latex alilictod 


* itettijitig *Jinrr with Uh*- OCmtsbc not tuitfe 
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with leprosy, md her limba were Hk« the knvil&n (lower. The priucy* 
th in king that tliis disease would come upon anyone who tihouid nit. 
a Sand, or eat with ho r t took her one day in a chariot as though going 
to sport in the park, and entering the forest dug a lotti* pool with a 
honie m the earth. There they placed her* and providing her with 
different kind} of food covered It with mud and caste away. At 
that time the king of Bennrefl named Kama had leprosy, and bring 
loathed by his ladies and dandng-giiiain hi* agitation gave the kingdom 
to tip eldest boh, entered the forest, and there living cn woodland 
leaves and fruit* auon hocauu- healthy and of a golden colour. As 
he wandered hr re and theft- ho saw a great hollow tree, and clearing 
a place within it to the aUu of sixteen cubits he fitted a door and window, 
fastened a ladder to it. and lived there. With a fire in a charcoal 
vessel he used to lie at night listening to the Bounds of aniumls and 
birds. Kotidug (hat in such and such a place a lion made a ttfift, 
in such a place a tigs f„ I to would go there when it becsnig light, and 
taking the nunairu* of meat cook and at ik 

One day am ho «u seated after lighting a fire at dawn, a tiger camo 
attracted by the scent of the ting a daughter, and aiming the mod 
about fho place mo/te a Irole in the covering ■ On peeing the tiger 
through the hule she was ttftilM and uttered a ety T Hu h^ard the 
sound, noticed that it was a woman 1 * voice, and went early to the place, 
i+ Who la there ! Bt hu aaid. “ A woman, sir/ 1 11 Of what caste are 
you t IP 11 I am the daughter of king Oklreka, sir. 1 ' Coste out- 
” I cannot, »lt " 11 Why ! M I We a skin di*uw ; PT 

After Hiking about tlie whole matter, and finding aha would not 
conn? out owing to her kshatriys pride, ho made known to her that 
he war a Icihatny&p guv* her a bidder, and drew her out. He t*xik 3rer 
to hip dwelling, nhre™| ln-r tin- rnnUtinsl food that he had hitm^lf 
i-jaUiTi f and in so long time imido her healthy ami of a golden colour, 
ami consorted with ln?r. The first tiim- Rh* gave birth to two *ors 3 P 
and ugjun to t*fi. and fto on for nitt££Ei umw. Thus tbere were ihtrty- 
two brothers Thfy gradually grew up, and tb*ir father taught them 
all the aits. 

Now one day u certain inhabitant of the city of King Rinut. who 
was seeking for jowels on the mountain, saw tb king and recogni? d 
hi m u I know your nisjraty. ' be Hal Th*n the king u^ki’d lam 
all the newa. Juit at that motiieiit the boyw canto. On seeing them 
he ashed who thoy were, and being told that they were REnsu't* >mns 
ht inquired (ibuuf their mother s family. Ih Now 1 hav.- *fory to te ll , 
be thought, nod wen* to shr city and informal iW king- The king 
decided tei hrin^ lack bb father, went there with a fourfold tinny, 
aod saluting him usked him to accept the kingdom. 1 Enough, my 
sou/' bo replied, “ remove this tree for lire here and build a city/ 1 

He did go, and owing to tmaviag the ifclft-trw for the city uud 
through doing it on thr tiger-path lv$ag$ka$Mtha), he caused the origin 
of tbs two name* of the city, Ko knags re 1 and Vyagghapaiia, and 

1 la rhp to wiktt the "ilfuJ kinff-a eam* b *or«" *■ Kola, and (rora 

tin* Lh* oaina of te,! K iiya.4 u cipiiLnecL -WrOrta, I V?3 
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Mfoliag his hither vent to bfo mm city. Wb*n the princes bud grown 
uy, their motlirr mud to them* ** ehikjFeui. the Stbyui who dwell in 
RayibvbUlm nrtf your maternal uncles. Your uncles' dnughnin 
kivti the aanit style of hair and dress as you. When thry come to 
the hj&thiftg-ploce., go there, and let each take the one- that please 
iiiin. They vent there, anti when the girb had bathed and veto 
drying their kair h lliuy each took uud and making known their nomea 
flttmir away. The Sukya rajaa on hearing of it thought, M let it be, 
to he sure they are our kinsfolk/ 4 and kept silence. Thi* i* thu origin 
vf thr Sthy-ui an A Katiya.\ and Lhtu the family of the Sakyaa und 
Koliyaa making mtemiiiiTingcs cama down tmbruken to die tinio 
of Buddha, 

Wi karri from the Mahdi'as-lu that tkshvaku was king of 
the KosoUs, and this b what we should expect. The city 
from which the prince* were bonbhed was Soktfia* i«e. 
AyralhyiL This is. rather a bite feature, a* So vat thi was the 
earlier capital, mid is regularly referred to as such in the 
Sutton By tlir; term % late T we may mean anything within 
a thousand years of Huddhu's death : and within this period 
wo cannot deny this possibility of additions to the Pah ns 
well ns tu other forms of the Can on. However early we may 
put the dale of a canonical collection, we can certainly deny 
that such kgenib fortned an original part of it. To the 
commentator, to whom the kgcud whs evidently true, it 
was quite natural to assume that the omniscient Buddha 
knew it. and hence told it. 

The descent of kings from the first Kale you is continued 
in the Mnhduastu, the Tibetan* and the Pali Chronicle* ; but 
the differences between each arc so great that its interest: 
is chidly to show” that there is no agreement upon one version 
of the genealogy* The fists in the Chronicles are the most 
evidently arl.djci.nL as several kings who appear in the 
J a Lukas, and who arc fiance previous Incarnations of Buddha* 
have been inserted. 

Hut there h a special in tercet in the question of the origin 
of the legend of the S&kyas. It wu pointed out by Fnmbiill 1 
that the story fins correspondence with the Rain ay ana 
story, and one vc rsiorc of this story is found in the- Jatakus. 
'J ins is the Lkutaraihii-jMaka (No. 461), King Dasaratha of 


1 /wfiVJw SiuJitm r 4113 fi. FiiiPblUl tbctf kith th# Ptory nf Ojp 

*■ ihn LrjmHiuuUjj iA i ]| IS., ntrw pqbfljftbuf m li* FT£ nliUon, 
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Benares has three children, Hama. LakkhaiiB. and a daughter 
Siti- The queen dies, and his next queen obtains for li« 
son Bharata the boon that he shall succeed to the kingdom. 
The king fearing her jealousy banishes Lakkhana and Uinta, 
and Sits chooses to accompany them. They go to the 
Himalaya for twelve years, ast the soothsayers tell the king 
that he has so long to* live. But at the end of nine years he 
dies of grief, and Bharatu goes to fetch his brothers hack. 
R&iia refuses to return until the end of the prescribed twelve 
years, and fur the remaining three years his sandals rule the 
kingdom, after which he return', us king, and makes Slta 
his queen. 

This shows certain differences in details from the Rama- 
yana epic. The exiles go to the Himalaya (o common feature 
in the Jatakos), not to the Deccan, There is no rape of 
Slta, who is here not the daughter of the king of Vidcha, 
but the sister of Roma, and the king in the epic dies soon after 
Ft&ma’s departure. But the names of all the persons 
mentioned are identical, and the general course of events 
is the same as those of the Ayodhyfi-kfind* down to and 
including the installing of the sandals in Rama's absence. 
Benares replaces Saketn or Ayodhyfi, and this may In - due 
to the mechanical way in which the king of Benares in the 
Jatakos is introduced again and again. The form in which 
we have the Dasaratha^jdttika belongs to the Ilfth century a.d., 
and is a rctTiuedation into Pali from a Singhalese version. 
There is no doubt that the epic is older tlum this, but there 
is no need to suppose direct derivation in either direction. 
The legend itself probably existed before the epic, and would 
still continue to exist in a popular form, independent of the 
additions or inventions introduced by Volmiki. Thr verses 
of the J a taka, unlike those of some of the tales, do not 
appear to be very old. One is in the RAmiiyapa itself, and 
five arc in the Sammdparibbdjanit/a-suUa of the Sulfet-ntpl/o 
(578, 576, 583, 585, 531), and they have every appearance of 
being drawn from the salta, and not via: iwja. The special 
moral of the Jataka, on the duty of not grieving for the dead, 
is also a feature of the Ramiyana (IT, eh. 105). 

The importance to us of the Ritma stoTy is its resemblance 
to the Sakyu legend. The chief motive is the same ; elder 
sons arc banished owing to the jealousy of a favourite wife. 
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who obtains the kingdom (or her own son* That the 
resemblance was also recognised by the P&Ji commentators 
is shown by the fact that some of the phraseology in each 
tale is identical. There U further the unusual feature that 
as the four banished brothers mam- their sisters, so in the 
Jitaka liana marries his sister S1UL One story has hern 
modelled on the other* and we cannot doubt ttiat the Itimn 
story is the model. The other alternative would be to 
suppose both the Dasamtha-jatakn and the fiamuyana to 
be based on the Sakya legend. It was a favourite theory of 
Ben fey that buddhism was a great source for Indian legends, 
but the whole evidence of the Jiitoka is against it. 1 Non- 
buddhistic and even nntibuddhistic tales have been swept 
into the collection, and adapted or used without any 
Buddhistic colouring for the teaching of ethical commonplaces. 

Roth the Buddhist account of the origin of things ami the 
genealogy and legends of the Silky us show the mtturncc of 
Hindu, especially purnnic, tradition. The contradict ions 
between the various versions as well as the borrowing of 
names and pedigrees exclude any probability that we have 
a basis of history in the Sukya genealogy. The basis is the 
historical fact of the existence of the Salivas and Koliyaa, 
on which an imaginative -.inn-tare of legend lias Wn built. 
This legend* if not in nil its details, has been incorporated 
in what is usually considered to lie the most ancient evidence. 
It is in fact the most ancient. except in so far as we can succeed 
in separating strata of evidence in the Canon itself. A 
preliminary separation cun be mode, as has been pointed 
out. 1 without any reliance on subjective criteria, by excluding 
the numerous passages attributed by the texts themselves 
to authors other than Buddha, and also by separating the 
legendary parts, which are often recorded as commentary 
without being treated u$ Buddha's utterance. A subjective 
dement is introduced as soon as wc seek to construct a 
probable history out of the legends, and it has usually teen 
done in a quite arbitrary manner. The foregoing legends 
are ignored, and Hie history begins with the Contemporaries 
of Buddha, the Sakyas and Jtl.v immediate relative* among 
them. Further, one form alone uf the legend of Buddha's 

1 JAUkLx Tktlr*. Ifttffnt p E 

1 fa* ]nU^xilirtiMI iljil £ppciciU, p. 2&CI 
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family is taken, nr as much of it av appears plausible, 
and the others are quietly dismissal. It is this portion of 
the legend which has now to be examined. 


Nots on thi Gxoofurmf or K*Rf.v Bc/nnursu 


The home of Buddhism lies in what ia mw South Bchaf w«t of 
Bengal ami south of the flanges, This w« the country of the 
Magadhu* with the capita) at. Rijagaha (Rajeir), East of there were 
the Angus. whose chief city was Campi North of the Mngulba* 
and on the other aide of the flanges were tribes ul Vajj» (chief town 
Ve»Vti|, and still farther north the Malka. West of the Majjjuliiis 
were the Basis, whose chief city was Benares on the Gangs*. The 
kingdom of the Kosalas (capital Sivatthi or extended north 

of the Kiwis as far a# the Himalayas, anti on the northern borders 
were Kittled the Sakyn.i and tliwr neighbours on the east the Kuliyua. 
Alt i|n' . ate Tribal nanu;s. and it is uiiutloading to uj» the term* Aug*, 
itagiuliia. etc., a* if they were names of count tv- In :h« sixth century 
n.c. the Magndfuu and Bowls* had developed out of Tribal orpin sa 
linn* into two rival kingdom*, the Kasi* bowfl absorbed bv the Koaalas, 
and the Angfli by the Magadha* These arc all the ;*»pirs thai have 
anv claiiii to be connected with th« scene* of ewit* in Buddha'* Me. 
Our mrlu-nt evidence is in the Digbt and .\Uijjhtmo t in which the 
introductory or legendary pamagt-; of the discourse * a (at*: w litre 
Buddha WA3 staying when the ilisoou»-H w«n flivf.i The. jUuccs 
unjitioned cannot bo taken as actual ovidoruw fun temporary with 
Rudd hi. They form rather part of the stock tradition of the lw<> 
irWlii »f repeaters. But i^at the tradition is v tT y eld u indicated 
by what is omitted. Them is in these collections no indication of 
places wham Ituddlm actually eUyed beyond the countries of the Kiel*, 
Kosalas, Angus, Majzadhas, tfuiw, “ml Mails f.. Even l«)n«t>i T 

w [,ich o cc urs over and over again in the eonimeotarifeH, i* nicely 
mentioned iu the Canon - 

In snvenl places of the Scriptures a regular lint of p,npe* la me iu muni, 
■ni t wr can see from the variations and The Widening geographical 
range, Low it lias been gradually eituniled Iw tin shortcut lot® 
of the list probably represents a Inter period of greater geographical 
knowledge than is shown in the stock list of nwiw* of localities wWi- 
discoiir-- - were given It occur* in the /anaroJuMn-rtOta, 1 4 legend 
in which Buddha tells tbs fate of disciples who leave died XU various 
countries, and in addition to those merit ,otied above #t* given the* 
Oeti* and Vuiruas (Vatau) west of Prayipt (Allahatiad), th~ Kuril* 
I'anciUii*, north-west of the Koalas, and still further west tbo 
Msec hit* uiiri Sum-wnaa. Thi* list of twelve is further extended in the 
Awfuitara * by the addition of four mare, the Assaka* of South India, 


* Tklliit «r aiUcn b*» h** rt*od 1# «vur «™l *i*aj*. b* 1 11 * 

lb* _ tuun repeat**! (Jug. i 213 ; iv 262, m ?W) Th* mlm rcnmuifi* 

am refmwl 10 in Lai- *1 l«h *!«** <■“>, right ft*«w aw 
UautmA H»: d 2. whore no nsmi* ara given. 


iitmed. Hhil 
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the Auanil* b oTtJi of tic Yiudhyas, and iti the extreme north t|i<r 
G&ndli^ and KAEnboJu. Tim us tie hh^IMI mlx te+n 
and (Ida lift of aixUen h*a been supposed to bo riff old. perhaps even 
pre-Ruddhii*tic ; hot it is much more likely to bo duo to gradual 
accretion* cAwdolly u tbe lout four which ub quite absent 

from tie oldest collecttens, m mi-ntions'4 frequently in tbe com- 
meziUiica and kter documents. In tb« still later kuhfaa tie list is 
found with further vumt.tonfl. The Eignrew) and the Kalingas of south¬ 
eastern India are. introduced, and the Ytmaa (Greeks or Pemiaiu) are 
substituted for the Gandhi Iraa The Si*me»e edition of the NvUna 

reduce? the number to eleven. In any com only the Brat six t**t ti*v 
concern us, ma the others never occur as the acenea of any events 
and are indeed far distant from the region of the earliest Buddhism. 
Bengal (Vauga) in nowhere mentioned in the four Nikavaj. nor ts 
Qaylon. 1 

There w no real knowledge of any part of 1 ha Deccan, The Amsasas 
of th-? tUt of sixteen are fiaid to have been settled on the Oodnvari, 
and a single reference to this river is found in she introductory y^r^iS 
to the PidLyena section of the SiftfdPivpifa (977). The Farnyao* 
ia inri&d old, but it is introduced by a legend expressly called t xtfihu- 
" vei^-ri of the ataxy." There U no reason for thinking that 
this legend in it* pressm farm is of the same *ge a* the Pirayana, 
It ifl ia quite a different style, and hire the prose introductions of other 
discourses of the ButtanxpXfn it explains Lhe occasion of the poem* 
that follow, but most at u U in verte. It is probable that an wrtier 
prose vtrrion preceded the veree, as the Story still bu two cudbga h 
the Best m ptom, and the reooml in vers*, which gives the same matter 
and usee some of the same phraseology as the profte- It U evident 
that even though the legend may be old, the same cannot be said of 
the dpUlb that may have boon mired need when it ™ recast. The 
legend describe* * journey which U a circuitous rout# frem tire Godivarl 
past Ujjcjrt, and include* most of the place:> famotid in Buddhist legend, 
Kraambi, Siket*. Bivatthf, ftotavy*. Kamhvatthu, Kusiniru, l^vl p 
Bhngan&giirii, Vesall, and tie city of rbeMikgadh^ (fUjsgaha). The 
couw of the fourtrey may well repirwant m actual retire established 
whtin thftta places had become the object* of pilgrimage. 

There u alio a Hat of cities, which belongs to llut same stratum 
of legend u 1 he but of cornitnt-. In the account el Buddha a death 
Aii&nd* b made to *ay that the Lord ought net to pass away in * small 
town like EniinAra: there are great citiew like Gamp*, Bajogaha, 
Savatthb Sifcct*, Kuumbi, and Benares. 1 Camp* of the Augur was 
near the modern Rhngalpui ftajogaim is aim called GiribbajJi. This 
^ the bill-town of old Kijagdja. aurroutided by five hills, The 
new town is said to hare been built by Bimbi$&Ei| r Tim- capital cl tire 
llagodha* was afterwards Plfafiputta. 3 Buddha before his pacing 
away is recorded to have prophesied that the town which Ajatwttu 

* 0^ thi sbsimiitj of calling iht dectiia* Cuiiod In PkU wiiEjagi " KraLham 
Binli,1*iLm ! \ ■ U I4li* I m 

1 Kxif-wct iq i a* Greeks h Pklibi^tnE, Ihr modern Patna. 
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■5TM then building on fha Gangca At Pijaligiin* to ward off the Vtjjis* 
would become a chinf city Patalipntta. The u&ditiofl of tie rise of the 
city implied in the prophecy Is imdently cl) the mote trustworthy 
u hitftory. it it ii liken m represent sol a prophecy, bill the actual 
kriftwlnlge of the oompikr at a time when Lht city wan Id fact the 
capiUl 

B&vatthJ was the capital of Lhe IEmIm^ and its site if* discussed 
bobw. Id the Mmayaw the capital is Ayodfayl (Pill Ayujjha. 
modern Gudh or Ajodhvi* near Fiuzabadb and in later worts it is 
identified with Safceti Tliere cart be little doubt that Siktla ii the 
AyodJiyS of the flanakrit books. The diffcmice of owns may be dm to 
Bdketa bem g the name of the district* in the earni* way afl Ecn&rca 
geti the name EiaJ: or Ayodkyfi, which wmm 1 the unconquerable \ 
may have been a new name given by some victorious king. Tho 
probability is that with the extension of the Kosnia power to tb* 
sooth Safest* or Avidhy* took the place of Savsttlii a* thy capital- 
The Elmayapa tradition would ihuA represent a IaUt stage historically 
than the Buddhistic, Ayojjhft ie mentioned twice in the Canon 
{&roy. ill 140, W ITS*), and in both places is said to be on I he liimgoa. 
But a* it who eeminly not on tins river, this can only be an nnmtaUi geut 
tradition* especially os in one of thtno passage Kodambi in read fur 
Ayujjhi in otic MS, Kosambl woo the capital of the Yaraiua or Vatena, 
anil wan identified by Cunningjiam with the two villages of Koanm 
on the Jumna, sonn? ninety miles riefrt of Allahabad. Evidtmrty 
no weight can be of inched to the Satpyuito passage which puts it on 
the Ganges. V. A. Smith held that it w*a further south, in one of the 
state* of BaghelkliAfid. 1 

Traill (Va^latl), is generally agreed to bo the ruins at Bas*r in lire 
MuzaJTarpiir District of North BeAmt* Taldcauila, known to the 
Greeks aa T&aila* wu the capital of the GandhAma. It ts frequently 
mentioned in the ocmmieataiM* especially as a place of education. 
This wnn do doubt the fact at tins timn when Buddhism had sprout 
to the North West. But it is never cmtfitioacd in the & rtt si, and there 
is no reason- t<i think that it was known in ealiiar times. 

* jras. isttfi. tm a, 

1 CiMULingbain, irft S. i £3 i JRAK, 100®, KT. 



CHAPTER II 


THE HOME AND FAMILY OF BUDDHA 

T^HE country of the Ktikyas or Sukiyas (Skt. S&ky&s) i$ 
^ known only from Buddhist writing Modem investiga¬ 
tion has placed it in the north-eastern portion of the United 
Provinces, and along the borders of Nepal between Huhraich 
and Gorakhpur. 1 The tar!test information about it is in the 
introductory passages of the Discourses, which frequently 
mention the capital Kapil* vatthu (Skt, Knpilavastu), 
various villages or townships of the Sakyos, m%d Savatthi 
(Skt* Srfivasti), the capital of the Koulas, From these wc 
learn very little about their geographical position, though 
we may infer that the names, like those of such well-known 
places as Rajagahm Vetfift* and Benares, arc real. They arc 
just those elements in the tradition that are least likely 
to have been invented. Our actual knowledge of the places 
is derived from three sources, the traditions preserved in 
the couunentario and in comptLaiiuhs based on them, tlsr 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims who visited the sacred 
places. Fa Hien — tl 4 a*i> + J, Uiucn Tuning 

anil modem archeological discoveries. 

The name of the city from which the Sakyn princes were 
exited, when they founded Kapilavatthu< is not named in the 
Pftli legend. In the MoJtdvo.Hu it is catted S&keta (Ayodhysil, 
the city of the KiLd-Kosalu king. The princes arc said to have 
gone north, and to lutvc founded Kapilavutthu on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. Saketa appears to be the only p face tlwit 
will fit both forms of the legend, and this suggests that the 
:-t-jry we po^wss it h not older than the time when Saketa 
replaced Skvatfhl a* the Kottaht capital. 1 The city front 

3 V- A- tali Ilk [ft P, C. AliiHhrrji, A JSvjwff* a flW tfp&ontim *f Uf 
urtiqmiiHA n f the TaniK p, is. "I <im diipwil to tiunk iJl*i iA* country 

n? Hip Tt-rml Cit^ndin/ EtutmtHI InJtB the pviui *bcn? \h* 2L£ijU iti+rm lAn 
hiSla in Iiii'J* i^EkfUJi, th»i it tr- m,t. Wtwron (Jr*-, L mi plain* o-f &riTiir1t 
Itinaa^rtirii k ffr, fll n r<{" \o 83° The &gutjifm bmimlnry cannot *t 

(rntnC L* dfffl&Af.' 1 

J 1*1" TM^Usi. rrj-r^tM'JLEEp^r a hUL Ut*r tnt^iir.inr.. myi tb*l lb? City VII taUM 
! in the ItuliiP iLi lufc^ . Roi‘1cLJJ l j>. IL H, R Uumly 'Man. Bud-h p. 135* w_v? 

This it pri^bljr ft finfn tn]i l^€ - „ u E*aun to thv wu the city 

(4 lUnu* pr KoU k t h*i ftflraiuT irf iho 
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which the prince* started could not he the SavatthT of the 
Chinese pilgrims, ns they place it north-west of Kapikvatthii* 
In the legend the city k six leagues (yojojias) south of 
KapilaYatthiii and if we take Chi Id cm' reckoning of twelve 
miles to a yojana, SHketa fits exactly, 1 For the pilgrims 
a yojanu, appears to have been about seven miles. 

Cunningham identified Savatthl with Saheth Maheth, a 
collection of ruins on the west border of the Gonda district in 
Oudh on the south of the river Rapf» t 58 miles from Fymbod. 4 
In I87S A. Ch L. Curileyle, from excavations that he made 
at Qhuila in the Biuti district, held that hin own identification 
of this place with Kapilavatthu was M pretty nearly certain, 
if not absolutely conclusive '*** But further discoveries led 
to an approximate identification of Kapilavatthu at a place 
east north cast of Sahelh M a belli* while according to the 
Chinese pilgrims it was to the south east. The result was 
that V\ A. Smith put S&vutthl further north west. He 
claimed to have discovered jt on the Rapti within the borders 
of Nepal* a few miles north east of Naipalganj Road station, 4 
But this was only traces of ruins, which according to lus 
calculations agreed more closely with the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrim*. Even so he had* like Cunningham, to 
11 correct ” the distances and figures in the accounts, until he 
harmonised them by deciding that the Kapilavatthu shown to 
Fa Ilicn was a different place from that seen by Hracn T.siftng, 
But the discovery' of further inscriptions at Sahelb Mohcth 
lias made it most probable that this place was the site of 
S&vattM, at least in historical limes. 1 The difficulty still 
remains that it is west south west of Kapilavattlun while 
the pilgrims put it north west* 

More definite results have followed from the discoveries 
in the region of KapU&v&tthu, In March Wj5 an inscription 

1 In AnputL cam i 3&4, 4W, Sittritfcf U jo juiu frtfii mml fortjf- 

Itii from . 

1 Ftmt ffrppft* mad* tJu year* 1&S2-45. ArtA. l § p. 130 fl. 

A-ns. Qnof, ej India, j, p. *4)7. 

* finer! a/ ftmrM in lA< Central DotA unrf iromkkpar in 1S74-7& and 1ST>-70. 

AftJL JCki. p KB. 

* Ketutfmbi and hranUii, JR AS. IBM p. 003 ; of. 8, Rcfiftw. Imd. Ant. |m0 P 
^ 18<k 

* Bh m* -I. Minfcall, mAaplo^md ixpbwaiion in India. LlXJti—0, 

JBJUS. U 0 S, pi w\* 
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mi a pillar in the Migadhi language was discovered on the 
hank of a large tank called Kigali Hagar, near the village of 
Nigliva in Nepal, 36 miles north west of IMm Bazar station 
in the Ba$ti district- It states that King Piyaditsi (Skt. 
Friyadarlm, Asoka*s title in inscriptions), after he had 
been consecrated king fourteen years* increased the stftpa 
of Ruddlm Konllfaiimna to the double, and having been 
consecrated (twentyj years came himself and worshipped. 1 
As this stflpa is mentioned by Fa Hicn f who puts Knpiluvatthu 
a yojana (some seven miles) east of the stujui t rt was at fierf 
thought that the site of the city had been determined. But 
the pillar was not in its original position, and there was no 
trace of the stupa, 1 The next year {1896) a pillar, also within 
the borders of Nepal and thirteen miles south west of Nigtfcva. 
was discovered near the village of Padarin, 1 and was found 
to bear an inscription thus translated by Dr, Kultzseh : 4 

When king Dflrickipriy& Priyadftttitt had been an--died twenty 
y mt* t he cam* himsetl and wonluppcd (this spat), because tlw Huddli* 
Sikynnutni w«a bom hero. Ho both canned to ba nlodes a atone bearing 
n horse (I); sad canned a stone pillar to be set up [in order to show) 


1 o/ P 4*rjha, «l Ituitzscb p, IAS: of. Mp, Imd t 1, p, fi 

* Sir, F&kref, whfi fumui it* pillar, oliimd fe hav* aJbo durotend tins sn»l 

■tv|^ Lt«)fdw try, and l^arr *n fl lolrtT *** dnertpbnil of |L But Epfortotatotr 
let himtrll ho ncixL iljwcrirrrd thfl riJU mm kzfifrfrbuit IVUiifc pilfer, fcFtd tb« 
Jwtlwr Sirt-mtS^tioo d! thfw Id to tha nrrclatkm ut iJmj fWi-Hui tti hi* 1MOMIL 
It it Duly nframry to *\HOto V. A. Smith's oUklammi that +L nrtry word Li filra u , 
oad Umt the Lwdptifdii pxlu^nl by Fflkfnf " isu^jdnm f u t gwfei ", 

Smith ms to the oo&duHon that iho pillar hid Imm muttd *Wt w 

thiiloen mil™ Imm iU utiginoJ pomUotl sitMf *L Rtiojiia ur FhJla Dv*L Mukhtrfji. 

p 4 Mbwll Owti hoount ifi MaMfrupik IMdM rffttysmiaFai'* 
fcidJL pV* is Cl* jy *ptf * H T^oroC Atfeh a h q ^ ItBff. Tt ha* been withdrawn 
from urruUtum 

’ According to FuJirrf " this d#wl*(i sLu* IB Mill l^w>o-L|y mXM ftmnmtnfol" 
-Urm^jtapV p. £5. This statement *u gmi£rally arterpud Mat* hr. Fuhfrr'p 
lau^naiiTtriim m dkofend^ and *■ aiiH inG*utJ«iuily irpwitocL Virt h* 
julmitlad that It WaB not th* lum* lived by the jirrwnt Nopal*** uftfafek ** II 
ia a ourioua fact (ho ap} that Jh« imw BUtfllqf id ifcfa aiwiefii ihiddhitfti* rtaifc* 
h(W laili beffO forgot tact. *■ It* preaent Nnp*it«B ofE^aali lifthGfti to* word to 
fjgtulv tho i04a of ' V r A- $ml\h i*id T w the Homo IliiiELEiiiiulW, 

n| wtiirh m Twiinl (mn Rii|.ul'!l [iic| il known to Ifco hill I* tbt i>f 11:■ ■ 
ithriim rnr iha Lop of tho antmm) oi raiik.' 1 /juJ. Ann p. I. Tfaiv |^VtB 

no turther wrldviioe fw Fuhrtri Meriiem. and it appear* that jiHiiliCT tti« 
NapiitH* offidala nor L ho hill-tnoii othHost il Bummindok 

* of A** hi, p I&* | cJ ECihl^. JTKA3- l»ai* pp. 42S, 615, Tha 
piUa^ waa m^sx by Hiumi iWaTiiff^ who awki nl the fij^nro vd a horta on Uh tdj^ 
wbkh by Lho mctdimJittfl of a whked disgon »« brat™ al! in th* mjckllD and 
Ml to too fpnrnd. Thrt bora* hu dnfTpcerod, and the hu hmm aplil, 
■ 'ppaitmtJy by Hgfatnina, down \o Ih* midill#. 
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thii (he Blessed on« «u bom here. (He) mods the viUit^e of Lummini 
free of taxes, end paying [only) u eighth port (of the produce). 

The tuunr of the place in both Pi.ll and Sanskrit Recounts 
is Lurnbmf. 1 A Hindu temple close by now contains a 
representation in stone of the birth of Buddha from the 
side of queen Mftyt, 

This fixes the traditional site of Buddha's birthplace, 
and implies that Kapilavatthu itself must be some miles 
to the west. But the accounts of the pilgrims are so divergent 
that no general agree merit has been reached in identifying 
all the sites. V. A. Smith says, "although nearly all the 
holy places shown to Fa Hien were also shown to Ilmen 
T&iang, who notes several others in addition, yet the descrip¬ 
tions vary so materially that it is did!cult to believe that the 
two writers are describing Hit? juune places.” 1 Accordingly 
Smith came to the conclusion that the Kapilavatthu shown 
to Fa Hien was at Fipmva, nine miles south west of Paduria, 
and that Titan m Keif, fourteen miles north west, is the 
Kapilavatthu seen by Hiucn Tstaug. The view that they 
saw different places is not at all improbable. The inhabitants 
of the district would certainly be ready to point out places 
to sightseers, and there may well have been rival identifica¬ 
tions of the legendary sites. 

It is dear that the pilgrims came with a knowledge of 
the legends and of all the miracles, and for them it was only 
a question of identifying the localities, ’nicy appear to have 
seen all they wished to M*. including the places where the 
youthful Bodhisatta threw the elephant over the city moat, 
and where he shot an arrow thirty ii (ten miles). The 
Kapilavatthu pointed out to Fa Him was n place where “no 
lung nor people arc to be found ; it is just like a wilderness, 
except for priests and some tens of families Hi urn Tsiang 
three centuries later found it deserted, and the villages few 
and waste. Sonic forty miles further east the pilgrims found 
in the country of the MaKu the city of Hamagama, and still 
further on Kusmari, where Buddha passed away. Both 
places are now- unknown. 

* Jiif. \ 32 5 ImI, IH (55] 1 * tii* nk&it in th ftdJrrtiriU form Lmm&imryp Ofcur# 
&*££ in the SlJTUc* but i?dy i.n the tatfdful qF Aicti jUtichnl to the S'Unka 

fyftg p** p. 3S. 

1 in M \JkbnrjL Rrp&t, p, 15 j ct «rtink fiaprtrtafla in EIIE Tho 
d %W0 EjfcjrikmLiuii \a by Dr. Hatfj uni Major W, Va*t, JRA£- VAm, 

prp. IM, M3. 
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Still mint her discovery of the bighuft interest for the 
later hiitory of Buddha wns made two years later, when 
Mr. W. C. Pepp£ in. 1898 opened at Pipmvnastfipa containing 
five vessels, one of which bear* an inscription in letters like 
those of the Asokan inscriptions. The contents have beer* 
held to be relics of Buddha,* 

Throughout the commentaries and Sanskrit works the 
legend prevails that Buddha was the son of a king, the 
descendant of a long line of famous ancestors, and that he 
would have become universal king, had he not renounced 
the world. It is only in occasional phraseology, inherited 
freon earlier traditions or due to an actual knowledge of the 
Sskya tribe, that we find traces of n different state of things. 
The period of great kingdoms, such as the Kosalas and 
MAgftdlms , was probably a recent development, and the title 
of riijS need not have implied more than the head of a tribe. 
We know of tribes, such as the Vajjis, where the organisation 
wba aristocratic, each of the nobles being a raja. There arc 
truces of aristocratic rule In the legends of the Sakyas. 
We find the assembly of the Sakyas mentioned and the 
rftjis spoken of in the plural and there are legend* which 
imply that their city was of little account, In the account 
of Buddha's death Anandn mention? six great cities where 
it would Ik more fitting for Buddha to pass away, but 
Kapfiavatthu is not one of them ; and amongst those who 
receive a share of the relics are king Ajatas&ttii and the 
Sakyas of Kapjlnvatthii, but no king of the Sakyas is 
mentioned. The Sakyas are treated like the load tribes 
round them, the Kolivas, Mallas, different groups of 
Licchavis and others, who were overrun by the empire of 
the Magadhies, Equally significantly, in a dialogue of king 
Paseuadi with Buddha, the king describes both himself 
and Buddha as Kosalus.* 

* Th* inftcriffCinn ii dijeuMed in fHi. XI. p HW Thrtf ih * rnriottk l ,*t ^tk.ifi£* r 

docuuljrLCi of l^rfiku in the Pctn^**, In whifih Wfli u in tueotwiuo K*rjjay*. 
£ikj», Sodding n*. ftthuLh for ItiitiU, m BlddkinJblh «r Piuhkabl' 
rtv#wi\t ocourt tfao m tb* BtuMfciat #*n«Jo£]r- \ 

been brim * tzilni to * mm". Buddk* h.iui#*li M ^Sd*lkErth» 

E» mwl» king m iUCOWlm to hi* falher Sdilbfklni! bai II *1 'ma with 

In* tiwn Bun K*£itii* h *ufxi ii Riiiewtktl by Pn^lldjit, Uw F.w r n*di of PAli iprij, 
who wm th* KomIb k mg with EudiiJih. Thfl »pp«* to b* 

m -confuted iiiriiTui ucf tlit Buddbiit trk4jti0iL FwAuk-f i? 33, 3; Vdyu-p- 
nTvii 2 Mttljy**. edsii V£ it tn Ik* alill \*Ur .Mftptn^ -pmr&M 

thit Buiiiihi w nudfl tbri BiMh i:nc*ni»t£On V-.rti.nu. 

* ti 13i 
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Oldcnberg refers to the poem in the SutUi-nipata on the 
visit of Asit& to the infant Buddha as a proof that his father 
was not a king* Asita b there said to approach the dwelling 
(hhavana) of Suddhod&na* But the purely negative fact 
that it is not called a palace can scarcely be used as an 
argument, when it is remembered that the poem is in an 
elaborate metre, and that the word in question is Frequently 
used of the dwelling of the gods, More important Is the poem 
on the meeting of the Rodlmatta with Bimbisura, soon 
after the Great Renunciation. When the Rixlhisatta arrives 
as a wandering ascetic at Ritjagaha 4 Icing Binibisara goes 
to see him, offers him wealth* and usks about his birth. 
The Bodhisatta replies,, 11 there is* O king* a country on the 
slope of the Himalayas, rich in wealth and heroes, who dwell 
among the Kosalas. They are descendants of the sun 
(adi'Cca) by Han, Sakyas by birth. From that family 1 have 
gone out, O king, having do longing fur sensual desires *\ l 
Similarly in the S&rwdandzi-sutta, in a long li^t of praises of 
Buddha it is said that “ the ascetic Gotiimn hm gone forth 
from a high family, from an unbroken kskatriya family. 
He has gone forth from a family, rich, of great wealth, of 
great pcssisiiom f \* But these instances arc. only traces 
of a state of things never realised by the chroniclers them¬ 
selves* All has been overlaid by the legend of n kingly family, 
which might have attained universal empire* The Syita- 
tiipdto itself contains the theory of the marks of a 
Great Man. according to which Buddha would become 
a universal monarch, unless lie should leave the world 
and become king of the, Dhanmm- The brahmin Sela 
addresses him : 

?o be a king be-ieerneth thee, 

A kn], * uniYcftml king, 

A victor of the four waved earth. 

Lord of the wide Rose-apple land 

The kdudriyas and the Iwser kings 
Are joint*) io fealty to thee; 

A* king of Icing* mod lord of nu-n 
Rule thy kingdom. 0 Gotamu, 

■ Sn 4 S *-3 : Uwumi^ poem wilh *n J/ti irf*. pi. ; t&n KCounl in 

RoeVhill p. jfT, npp«tn lo ba m moaliLiui) of tlw HpBiv porm. 

1 Mf-Jui, % |[S, 
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Buddha replies : 

A king nm I iniK-ud, 0 Sell, 

King of the Dbomroa, Lncomparmhle. 

Through tiro DhftfUTiu* I turn the whuel. 

The wheel whose course rtuy not ho itemed. 

The Sakvo tribe belonged to the Gotama clan [gotta, Skt. 
goira) t A gotta , lit. * cow-stall \ is a clan whose members 
claim to be all descended from one ancestor—in this case 
the ancient brahmin rishi Gotsma ; and his descendants 
are known as Guinn ins or in Sanskrit by the derived name 
Gautama*, 1 In the same way the descendants of the ribJii 
Vasishfha are V&sLshthas (Pali, Viscfthas). This raises 
a dilllcutty. Why should a family of the kshatriya or warrior 
caste, proud of its birth, claim to belong to a brahmin gotra T 
Oldenberg in the first edition of his Buddha mentioned 
Burnoufs conjecture as a possible though unsatisfactory 
explanation, namely, that in the pm vara ceremony at the 
beginning of the Vedic sacrifice the rishi ancestors of the 
sacrifice! are enumerated by tlie liotar priest in a formula 
addressed to Agni, hut when the sacrifteer is not a brahmin, 
the ancestors of the family priest are enumerated. 1 There 
is not enough evidence to prove whether the fart of this 
custom was actually the reason for the Sakyas hiving 
Gotamss. We do nut know how far bruhmioicul customs 
were established in this region in the sixth century n,c. 
From the commentators we learn nothing, and it is nut likely 
that they could have explained the social practices in force 
several centuries earlier. But there are other fact* in harmony 
with the supposition that some such custom may lie the 
explanation. We find the neighbouring tribes of Mnllas, 
who also claimed to be kshutriyas, addressed as Vasettlias 
after another Vcdic rishi Vosishtha, while the first three 
of the six previous Buddhas are said to be kshutriya* of 
the Koodnilna gotra,* ami Buddha himself is addressed 
a* Anglrasa. i.e. descendant of Angiras, who with Got am* 
is one of the three ancestors of the Gcftama clan that are 

1 Qd {film wt Mai Muller. ffiHory 11 f J nd 4 nt Saruhii Litcminrt. p_ JSO, ind 
1^0 notto ui Jn% in |iti tx*wUtian uf *%**■*-rwii, fk 1O0 P *nd tfAmd* ■ ». 
P- W. &BE: tIS# txtlML 

1 4 ibirtpu VH 25 j tf. t hr til Ih* InUclntliaM -nf ffaup; 

£«iih. 

1 JotipmH JEt ih* Saribkmga* i&oka U * luii'h" it * bntfernin 

UkiJ ran of ihn fnnuly jfl-fftrt, So *** tto* w*i me nf BurMlul'i 

fini dindplt^uha ow nf lb btaLniLFi* who prcphn*i«l mi iba wn£ (firing 
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enumerated in the pravaru ceremony- 1 The latex Buddhists 
appear to have lost all knowledge of the Vedic rishi, for the 
Tibetan legend explains the name Gautama by making one 
of Buddha's own ancestors Gautama.* It would be simple 
enough if wr could thus explain the Gotaiua of the Sakyas 
as merely another person of the same name, but it would 
not explain Buddha's epithet Angirasa. nor the Vedic name 
of the Walks, We may take it as a fact without claiming to 
be certain of the explanation, that some of these warrior 
tribes did lay claim to brahmin got ms. 

Non*Ary«n customs may have survived among these 
peoples. The name* of Sakya villages have largely a most 
un-Aryan appearance, and in the legends there are incidents 
Hint could scarcely have been invented in a completely 
bmhmini.sed community. One of these is the story of the 
Sakya princes marrying their sisten. It recurs in the legend 
of the quarrel Ixrtwrcn the Sakyas and Koliyas in Buddha’s 
time, when the Koliyas make it a ground of reproach against 
the Sakyas. Both Buddha and his father marry wives of 
the prohibited degree within the same got rn. 

We have no reason to assume that the peoples of north-cast 
India were Aryan in the sense that the Vedic Indians were 
Aryan. The basic population appears to be that of the 
Ko'b or Mupdro. 'the language of the My(uias is quite 
distinct from that of the Dravidions, and is akin to that 
of the communities now settled on the borders of Assam/ 
Rmhminism has spread by peaceful penetration, for in spite 
of its caste exclusiveness the absorption of new tfilres lias 
gone on through the centuries. Those who accept the 
religious rites have become admitted by the fiction of 
additional castes/ But beneath all this spread of culture 
the old beliefs and customs of another civilisation have 
remained alive. 

The story of Buddha's birth and youth is a continuation 
of the legend of the royal line of the Sakyas, but there 
is even less of this story to be found in the Canon than 
there i* of the early genealogy of the royal house; and 
the portions dint appear in the Canon are exactly those 


» ihtliniU, .vnmla.jiUiq. IS, II, I. 

• JU* Viill. p. 10, p S. t _ ._ ... 

• Bain». >:*A?koyrap*V {C«*te» ami Tnt**). | 3. tittMtlwrg, IfllZ 
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that arc agreed to form no original port of it. Their signih 
canoe and value will appear when they are analysed at 
length. Kern lias been blamed for combining the legends 
of different schools into one narrative. This is evidently 
an unsound method, whether we wish to test the value of 
the divergent accounts, or merely to reproduce them as they 
appeared to the various school* of adherent*. The result 
is something that no school would recognise. On the other 
hand to reproduce the version of merely one branch is to 
disguise contradictions, and that not completely. In a 
comparison of the works of different schools we have the 
clearest proof that the legends have grown, that new names 
have been added, and implicit or shortly recorded events 
have been enlarged and interpreted in various ways. No 
one accepts any one of the versions as historical, but it is 
impossible to ignore these developments unless we are 
to be content with the largely subjective selection of event* 
made by western scholars to produce a plausible or credible 
narrative. 

The legend of the Sakyas which ha* been given above 
concludes as follows: 

Thu* the succession of th* Katya* and KnlijM, making inter* 
marriage* with one another, ramr down to king Sikuhnnn, Now 
Sihahanu hod five sons, Suddhadana. Amitodana. D but odd an. 
Siikkodan*, and Sukkhrwtana, 1 Of these Suddhodana ruled the 
kingdom, and of fits wife Mahamuya the Great being won conceived, 
after he had fulfilled ihn Perfection* a* told in the Nniana of ibr Jaiaka. 

The Ceylon Chronicles, which draw from the commentaries, 
add Juya&enu, Slhuhanu’s father. Slim harm's sister Yasodhari, 
besides five sons anil two daughters Amita and Pam it a. 
The Tibetan give* only four sons, omitting Sukkhoduna or 
Sakkoilana, and also Pamitfi, hut adding three other 
daughters, Suddhl, Sok 14, and Drool, names evidently 
modelled on those of tlic brothers. The Mahavaitu also gives 
these four son* and one daughter Amita, The Pali and the 
Lalita-vixtara know only Maya or Mahiimlya and Mahl- 
pajfipatt, as wives of Sudd hoc lima, and according to the Pali 
they are the daughters of Anjana, sou of Dcvadoha the 

1 The ihhx ibmh «*|*vUxoIt. ha Tins pnr» fine, hating «nni™urod rina, 
likTirw voalml He*, hartiip irhile nr*, haring fiua tip*. In iho MaXiwh* 
AmrtrKhut appear a* AmrituLitta, Having umnnrtil fit* fht. nm. t J5fl ; 

I 366 ; focklulL, p. 13. Thej am not proper 1 Santkril (mi but Pfikril. 
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Sakya. 1 Mah&pajapati in the Lalim-MAtara also appears 
as Mflhaprajavatu a fomt that suggests its real meaning, 
* rich m offspring \® The accounts diverge greatly in the 
other sources. In the Tibetan Ihcir names are Maya ami 
Mahamay^ I fiat is, one name is duplicated* and in the 
Laiita-vi&tara as well ah in the Tibetan their father's name 
is Suiitabuddhife the Saky*+ In the MakavtsMu Maya ha. 1 ! 
developed into four. According to this curious story her 
father 1 * name was Subhfiti the Sokya of Devmfaha* whose 
wife wib a Koliyn lady* He had seven daughters* Maya* 
Mulmmiwfu Atiniayt* Aiumtumaya, Cutiya T Kulivo-sa, and 
Mahflpr&jfiputL Surldhodana ordered his ministers to find 
a suitable wife for him, and they reported that the fairest 
of all was Mayfi. lie asked for tier in marriage, and was told 
that she would he given to him when her six cider sisters 
were married. Thereupon Suddhodana asked fur all seven 
and received them. He placed Maya and Mah&prajapitT 
in his seraglio, ami gave the five other* to his five brothers. 
There is a contradiction* but in the MahdvaJrtu n.o surprising 
one, that just previously Suddhodsum is said to have had 
only three brothers. The Tibetan gives a quite different story, 
according to which Supra build ha offered lx>ih his daughters 
to king Siiphahanu for his son prince Snddhodomi, He took 
the younger. Maltumaya* hut had to refuse M&yi |l*c. 
according to the other legends MaMpajftpalfJt, owing to 
the Sakya law allowing a man only one wife. Afterwards, 
when Sudd hod ana had won a victory, he was allowed two 
wives and married Maya. 

1 Hip UHrmiihiti Dmdftb* >• 3*k?mn in *h th* wvninlf. and ia nnt. u it *nom- 
limt* *Ud, UI*tUkAl wiib tfcm- KuU^n VjttfHjbopljP or K ■ilt**iu F »mrL U it 
BWnMitfifld ihrw Han pp ■ whrrr h inlU wtm fh* tommrmaiy 

ibtQrpMA djm u R 4un|[ \ fcud hvi lh*t ttip ntmo in From a po-jl of the Sah r i 
rfjfit riM^a fnr fpi»U*r ’Vrattotis,, r*lkttl i * TuUiift bcetii v * pWftL irw IV kLnftw 
[Majjh ti £f4 ) Jji rati il iranii rwUirtllt pmw h peel! of utn jjod \ btjt it ia sot 
eertmjfi ihtl the nam* ia Pill. In lb# JfdMfti** it *ppw* *» ttewU-k*. 

* ll haa no Lhouph tbr iumptniOA ba lm-« WitK ih* Vedio 

god Pr^qidli. 1 l4td ctf bftinj3. r Wind Lack un IliJit .1 ia rvd prntnixl tumit. 
tmt indicalri Kit fotirtKtt. h» jdin tb* fu'pU'v. Ths» rt*y ikim ha™ Uw 
Up bulut, u jt oennr with Uir —Mtqg *ift-, Imt in tbf l^a-nd St i* merely a. prfppvr 
name. Mlyi ha* aJ« the mrltwlngiilp, uid Ui* pLt*ui|>L few 1**a 

moj|r lit Wiim her wiUl Iliyi-doctrine of Vedanta. But Up* of Ht|l 

u i mnnr illusion diM not ifjril either in I^Ui or Sanskrit in list work a thil rrttnii 
her Moif. Jriiyi ia Mick drafrtiim Tkp id** of ikr rat^ic pairr of 

twutj IP often *AjtfTO**d In • ramin'a rnw h «U^h *a rmeftijUrLfi, ’ fhd 
loiafeftUEi*/ i'ftbbitiii. * iKa ^irrpjwaltiigi 1 tb» 

Ttvirufj •' 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BIRTH OF BUDDHA 

T’HE date of the birth of Gotama Buddha h usually placed 
^ about the year 5ft3 bJl 1 In two places of the Scriptures 
he h said to be the son of Suddhothma and queen Maya. 
The first of these p&so&ges in the MaMpaddna-sutta is really 
a legend, which gives not only the length of life, city, caste, 
parents, and chief disciples, but also in exactly the same 
phraseology' the same details concerning the si* previous 
Buddhas, the first of whom* Vipassm* lived ninety-one cycles 
before Got&ma* The other j« in the Buddhmatpja, a poem 
not reckoned as canonical by all schools, which uses much the 
same phraseology p and extends the information to twenty - 
four preceding Bud dims. 1 This indicates u growth in the 
legend, as the scries of the last six Buddhas (Vipassm or 
Vipaicit* Sikhin* Vcssabhu or Vtfvabhfl. Kakucehanda or 
Krakucdiatida. Kondgamana or Kanakanumi t and Kassapa 
or KSayapa) h common to other schools. 

Extension of the legend went on in other schools aho* 
but in different ways. The Lolila-visiara 1ms a list of fifty- 
four Buddhas* and the Mahuvastu mure than a hundred, 


* Hus dqwmdi ert thn d*U iid i&=atli 41 tk* mg* ol lb* tradjljLtEutl 

ftn^hatr** iUm of which ii 544 B.OL H ll na% A-Th uwient tr%4 Ltiffll, but me mn4* 
by cwljriilaUlig backwards and adding' tc^r thrt the nvu*J |Oll of iLr* Meuzndb* 
klngH. Tkm tumrnva ferf modifying it i& that Aaoka u »*id in tb* ■'hronLdmi 1® h*T* 
barm oGtewraf*d £18 y**fi mlUt til* Nirrilja, and if »*< plw the data oi ikn 
arcwtti iif hit gnandfallirT OoadragttfH* in 323 ma, tilta fif« l h* tint* 483 i r q. 
Am tho fundaiscnuJ d*t* which drt*vmhsf* the oitart ia th« d4tf> of thn treaty 
id Valid nufupta with S^inutitw XiealoT, and tl n» im not Ouiltt certain, ihvtn 
still a taw yrutm ot untwIaEiit^ Ttirr* is also iba fart that wn oanjtat dirtily 
vrf ity Ii* umber ”2 1 H, bat il jj in harmony with wlwl wa know from Ihn Arinas 
and Jain work* of tW i»n» of th* Mn£4dha king*. The 43l***e in tha 
Sin*;hairw cnmpnEatiotL may fo**o aiSMn thrtratfh ftac1iHn>- of JTC*fi in 1he reigns 
rrf aawMirr* king* being ftttktfnftd, M whisle ytMJM. Hie niculnUuna of Otkef 
■thoobi dp not n«d diwusiion. a cormnort ono In {.'tun* and Japan i* Itifit i.O. 
Fourtcnta Giber dalf* mjn m.\m b* Caonlh from Tit*-tan toufYca. Omm. Jmk 
I las. 

1 Th» dews nos mean that Ihetf were emit twrniy-ftftcr HMding Buddhas. but 
that Otdy lh**w twraiiy-fonr prttfi healed ul UoUma. Thor? are a till otbrta 
menlirjned in Xh* pOfltn" 
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but both of than include DTpank&m, the Buddha under 
whom Gotama made his resolution to win enlightenment. 
Even the curliest form of the legend in the Pali tells of the 
birth, renunciation, enlightenment, end first preaching 
of Yipassin in almost the same words aa are used of Gotoma. 
All tlur forms of the legend of Buddha*s birth assume that 
he was the son of a king. It U generaUy agreed thut this U 
unhistorical, and it las been usual to deduct the evidently 
incredible portions and leave the rest as history. It is true 
that we find passages which speak merely of Buddha belonging 
to a high kshatriya family, and of pure descent on both Hides 
for seven generations bock, hut these passage's show no 
knowledge of the names and incidents connected with his 
birth. It ts only in the legend of his kingly descent that 
wc find any mention of his parent's names, and the question 
remains for consideration whether we lire justified in selecting 
front this legend the portions that appear credible, or whether 
the whale legend is not the invention of a period Hint added 
the name* not only of Buddha’s unde* and cousins, but aUo 
of his wife nnH parents. 1 

Portions of thU legend exist in the Cannn. As a continuous 
account it appears first in the data kit commentary and 
LaUia-visiara, Catania, having in n previous birth made the 
resolution under IJipankara to become a Buddha, was reborn 
after many births in the Tusita heaven,* where he stayed 
Until the due time for his rebirth in his tost existence. When 
the gods announce that a new Buddha is to arise, the 
Eodhisattn mokes five investigations, and consider* first 
the time. In the early period of a cycle, when the years nf 
men one more than 100,000, they do not recognise what old 
age and death is, and hence it is not the time to preach to them. 
Tier is it when the age is too short, a* the exhortation has no 
time to take effect, but it is when the age of men is about a 
hundred year*. As the age was then a hundred, he saw that 
it was the time to be born. Next he considers the continent, 
and chooses .himhudlpa (Rose-apple Island), that is, India, 
accord ing to the ancient geographical conception*, which 

* Km Ch XV Uid XVI, 

* Tfcn uninm fjm biirt hHS So 11011+ nf 1i iEii'LdttJ inta 

ihfl wurEtl uf lien If r. tlu? w-LfcrM «( form, Aiici tKrt rryftnJ^M world. Hu 

To# t* hmvtn I* Uie f mirth th» til \wonraa cl tfcw **irid fif dtnw, 
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makes it one of the four great islands of the world with mount 
Mcru in the middle. Thirdly he considers the country. This 
is Majjhimadesa, * the Middle District,* for that b where 
Buddhas great disciples, and universal monarch* are bum, 
and therein is KapilAVAtthu.* Fourthly he considers the 
family, which is brahmin or kshatriya, not of any lower 
caste; and as the kshntriya, the warrior caste, was then in 
honour, he chose that, and said, “ king Suddhodana shall be 
my father,” Then considering the qualities of a mother 
he chose queen Ma ham av a, Maya the great, and saw that 
her life would last ten (lunar) months and seven days. In 
the Latiln-viiftara the parents arc omitted from the investiga¬ 
tions, but the Bodhbatta describes the sixty-four qualities 
required for the family, and thirty-two for the mother, and 
from the description the gods identify the parents. lie then 
took leave of the grab and descended to earth, and according 
to the J i alHQ''Vi$tata appointed the Bodhbatta Mu i trey a, 
who is to be the next Buddha, ns viceroy in ItcAven in his 
place. 

The story that follows of the conception and birth lias two 
features that make an analysis of its different, forms worth 
while. We possess the account in the Canon itself »s well as 
in later works, and Lhus have an example of the historical 
aspect of the oldest evidence. Secondly, the whole story 
has been brought into comparison with the miraculous 
birth in the Gc«pcLt, and it forms one of tlw; elements in the 
question of the historical relations between Buddhism and 
Christianity. The canonical account b given in tlw Discourse 
of the Wondrous and Marvellous Events, 1 in which the 
favourite disciple Ananda recites to Buddha the events of the 
conception and birth. Ananda is also made to state that 
he heard them from the Lord. This is not an inspired state¬ 
ment. hut natural for n commentator to make, for to him it 
was obviously true. Ananda was held to have learnt and 
recited all the discourses, and the truth concerning the 
marvellous events could only have come from Buddha. 


1 Thr rmnmcaLituf [an quoin ibr Vituiy* p q nu rom lpry, but tti* pUcr* that 
fajmc On? Mjffdti Ptttricl w untfrat U u vridnl% twt tht u 

i h* dfttEiiciftl UAdhyiuira* ii ti 

* if#, til, Th# u™t* Arc 

fncoimlod &l Vipuiitt BuiMh& in ,1 TbZH pAa, U IE. 
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Fuse lo fftco, reverend one, kv« I beard from lie Lctd. face to face 
bnvt* t received; 11 hm mindful tmej conscious, AnnndiiH tb* 

Bodlim«tt* WAfl bom in & Tilsit* body/' And, reverend cme* (h*t (in? 
BodhiflaUu. mindful and craudnifc*. wa=* born in a Tusita body, this 
I rfcmcmbcr as a wondrous and marvellous tbiug of the Lord . 1 

Mindful and rnnscu™ the lkhilaiittii stayed in the Tinut* body 

Throughout hi* Ini! *]mn of lift thn Ikidhiaatt* stay&d in Ebe Ttuii* 
body. 

Mindful and Conscious thu Rutlhsiatla dr^i^nding from the TllsiUk 
body entered (be womb of Kb mother. 

When th* Bodhbalta defending from the Tiujtn body entefod 
thr womb of Kb mother, then in the world with tU godi, Mma^, and 
Brahm^a, aJEnong tho c tea litres with ascetics, h rah mi ns. gods, and 
men, appear* 1 a houndtaaa greet tiplendour surpassing tho divine 
irtDijL-aty of the gods* And in the spacer between thr worlds, gloomy* 
open, dark, of darkiHr-.* and iibacurity, where loo (Jib moon and sun 
*o nii^bty and majestic afo unable io shin 6 P oven there a boundless 
great splendour appears sarpaasing the divina majesty of the gods. 
And the boiflgl that have been reborn tharo pafccivtr one another by 
that splendour^ ami think, " surely, aki, t her* &m other beings that 
have been robom her*/* And tlris univerw of ten thousand worlds 
shakos and trembles And quakes, and a boundless groat splendour 
Appi‘:irN in the world amp^ing the divine majesty of die gods. 

When the iWlhisMU has entered bia mother, lour gull approach 
her to protect the four quarters (saying). M Let nought human or 
hum&n or anything utae hurt the Bcdhisatt* or the Bodhhatta 3 * 
mother / 1 

When the BocIKisattA ha* entered his mother, the Bodhbattaa 
mother has Ihu regular moral quality of absbtiiuog from taking life, 
from thidl, from wrongful indulgence in amufiLaldcsirttf* from falsehood, 
ami from ocrosione of careless ntss in the use of in tor taints - 

When the Bodhinitta has auter- i d hie ninth tT, ther* u rises in tliM 
Ik-jihiaalU’t mother no thought of men coniiocted with the 
and tho IWhiiatta'a mother b not to be overcome by any .nmn of 
passionate heart. 

When the Bodhmtta has entered bis mother, the Bodhi&atta's 
mother is in posi&eajijn of the five Mimes, and is tntraittided and 
endowed with the five senses. 

When the EodKisatt* boa entered bia mother, no meknnsa uriiea 
in the BodKbatta 1 * mother, nbo b happy with unwearied body, And 
tin? IksIhbatU's mother «*** within W body tin? BodhifsatU with 
all hts limbs and complete «Mis«-orgaiuL Lika a beryl jewel* pure, 
noble, right-aided, excellently worked, and threaded with n bine, 
yellow, red, white, or yellowbh thread : a man who could ace might 
t*k*> it in kb band* and looking at it say, " this beryl jnwd, pure, 

i TV InlnHhielory sml s-iiLaa**** nf iju. pun TA^h «v ntfwa 1 .^! 

in all th* triHfiwjnff _|s*rft+!;rftphi with (Ji* comapcmding changmi erf wording. 

1 Qn Use teoM *Wurej 10 the not Hue LdMtOfjr ^n***mt. btrAU*C th# 
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noble, eight-sided* excellently worked, is threaded with blue, ydlow, 
red, white, or yellowish thread. 1 * Even so the Bodhisatta. 

When the Bodhisatla hu boco bom raven days. the Itadhinatta"* 
mother did. 8he b reborn in a Ttiaiti body. 

Ai other women give birth pine of ton (lunar) months alter con¬ 
ception, not m does the Bodhiflatta'a mother give birth. The 
Bodhintta'a mother .gives birth to the Bodhisatta ten months after 
conception. An other women give birth sitting or lying down p not so 
does the lkdhisatU k B mother give birth. The Bodbbatta 1 ! mother 
gives birth to the Bodhisnttu standing. 

When the Bodhisatta U bom, first the gods take him, and then 
human beings. 

When the BodkiMtU is bom, he doea not Call to the ground- Four 
gods take him and set him before hie mother, saving, M rejoice. lady, 
A mighty son bu been born to thee," 

When tiie Bodhhuitta is bom, he b bom oki. mi stained with liquid* 
unatuined with plilegnu un&tained with blood, unstained with any 
filth, but pure and cloon. Just ma wht n a gum is placed cm fkinuTM 
doth, the gem doc* not atnin the doth, nor the doth the grm—nnd 
why ! On account of the purensjaa of both—even m when the 
BodhiaalLi is horn, hn ta born dean. . . 

When the Godbioatta ia bom. two streams of water fall from the 
aky, one of cold and one of hot Itttcr* wherewith they perform the 
worthing for the JkdbwatU and bis mother. 

As soon as bom the BodUrntta firmly standing with even feet goes 
towards the north wiifr m\ T tn long steps, a white jkihikoI being held 
over him |by the gods]. He surveys all the quarts fend in a lordly 
voir* sap, *' l am the chid: in the world, l am the 1*'st In tho world. 
I*m the first tn tho world. This is my kst birth. There is now no 
existence again. 1 * 

This is followed by the description of mi earthquake 
in the same terms ns it took place at hh conception. These 
events occur to n continuous story in the Niddnakuthii* and 
it b in this form Lkat they arc the best known : 

At tlint time in tho city of Kapilavatthu tho fiiMicd of the fuU 
moon day of the month .iWilhu (Jtuic-Julj) had Won proclaimed, 
and many pnplu celebrated it. tjuecti Miiyi from tho m>v<mtb day 
Mure full mom wJcbretod tire fi^rivnl without and with 

abundance of garkinb and pcrfmuoa- Ruing early on tire bevotdh 
day she bathed in scouted water, and bestowed a great gift of 400,OOJ 
piotoe as u3mi Fully udonud shir ate of choice food,. took upon 
hcirr.vlf the iipn&ithii vnm t entered her adorned state it&khaDiiW, 
lay dm on i]lc- Ltd, and falling aaluop dreamt thin dream: the four 
groat kingN it Md, rawd her together with the bed, and takmg 
her to the liiuu&Uya* set Jj nr qu the Manneila table land of sixty leagues 
binrath a great aevufl Iragnes high, and fltuod on onu aide. 

Then thnir ijugem cam* and took her to the Anot&UA lake, bathed 
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tar to remove human stain. robed her in heavenly clothing. anointed 
her with p^rfimtKa. and bedecked her with divine flowers. Not far 
away i m a silver mo™t*in H and thereon a golden m*o*km + There 
Uwy prepared a divine bod with its head to the eul. *nd bid her apon 
it. Now tb.i BodhiofttU bacatmo a white elephiml. Not fir from there 
ift ft golden matin laid* and going them he descended from ifc alighted 
on the silver motto tain, approaching it from the direction of the north. 
In bii inuik, -which was. like a mlvcr rope, he hdd a white lutku, then 
trumpeting he enured the pLtka nuuiaiou, mode a rightwis* Hind* 
three times round Ida mother a bod, smoi* her right aids, and appeared 
to enter her womb, Thm when the moon wna in the lunar mansion 
be received a o«w oxutenee. Tfafi B*St iky the queen 
Awoki' and tokl her dream to the king. The king summontd iixty- 
four eminent brahmins, showed ihvm honour, and Batisltad them with 
excellent food and other p town I*. Then when they wurtf saiisfu*! 
with thw pleasure^ he caused the diva in to be Udd, and oakrd what 
would happen, The brahmins aawl f ** 1* &o( ftfflTmtia. 0 king, the 
queen has ftonceivod* a male not a tenmle, and thou ahalt have a wn* 
and ii be dwells in a house ha will become a king, a urn vernal numurch ; 
if he InATm his huusc and gmc» forth from the world, he will taco in* 
a Buddha, a remcTit in Urn world of the veil <ul ignorance)/ 1 

Then follows the account of the earthquake, and a list 
of the thirty-two signs that appear at this time. The first 
of them is the boundless great light; and as though desirous 
to behold its glory the blind receive their sight, the deaf 
hear, the dumb speak, the cripples become straight -limbed* 
tlie lame walk, and the fire in all tin: hells is extinguished. 
The other events down to the birth follow much a$ in the 
Discourse* and then the narrative continues; 

Queen Mah&mlyi bearing Us a BodHutt* for ten month* like oil 
in a bowl, when hr* time wm come, draired to go to her reUtivM 1 bouse, 
und addreawd king tsuddhuInnA, R> 1 wish, 0 king, to go to Deviutaha, 
the city of my family/" The king Approved, am! caus'd (In- road 
from KofiilnvattEiu io Dcvudaha to be made smooth and adorned 
with vessels filled with plantain*, flag*, and banner*, and seating bel 
in a golden palanquin borne by a thousand courtiers sent her with a 
great retinue. Between the two cities and belonging to the inhabitant a 
of both is a pi Lias lire grove of s&btrcea named the Lumbinl pov*, 
At that time from the roots to the tips of the branches it was omi mas# 
of dowers, and firm within the branches ft ml flowers boat-* of bees 
id the five colour* and varimui flocks of birds spurted* singing sweetly. 

i Thr IciLijin luftar wli m 1* tfivhiril iota T! or 2B ft—IsHaM n e n Ttus 
Hu i LI in * in weferwl thr wind# Niddt#*, [ KEt Th* list of tli*m ** gi*re m 
1*1, Stifi 0 ; Dnt iKMT ff. ; U*Aavy*ip*lti lr.fi. Cl.iui p M&m f and Sin** f BmtdA**l) 
in £EX 
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Whm the queen law it, ft desire to spon: in the grove The 

cuurtjrrs brought the queen and entered the grove. Shu went to the 
ioot el a great ftSi-tree H and desired tq aej&“ * branch. The branch 
liltis the tip of ft supple reed bent down and cauls within rvueb id her 
band. Stretching out her hand aha seized the branch, Tbamipaa 
ahe whji shaken With the throes of birth. So the nanltitndo sot up 
ft curtain for her and retired. Holding the branch and even while 
standing she was delivered- At that nimnent the four pure-minded 
M&MbTfthnaau came with a golden net, and therewith receiving the 
Bodhtsstta set him before his mother, and said. 11 rcjoictip O qnfteii, 
ft mighty son k&A been barn to thee / 1 And ms oilier Wings when bom 
oorno forth stainsd. with Impure matter h not so the Btiduntlft. Hot 
tbft Bodhisatta like ft preacher of the Doctrine descending from the 
scat of Doctrine,, Like ft man descending stairs, stretched out his two 
WuLt ifnd feet, and sLanding iimoili k d and unstained by any impurity, 
shiniiig Like a jewel Laid on Benares cloth r descended Ircun his mother, 
nevertheless to do honour to the Bodhisatte and liin mother two 
stTcnrn^ of water descended from the sky, and performed tbs regular 
wtimouy on lhe bodies of tha and hU moth or. Then 

from the hands of the Brahnm^ who stood and received him Ln m 
golden nut, the four Great Kings received him on a ceremonial robe 
of ftntelopo akin soft to the touch, and from their hand* human beings 
rteci vod him on ft silkm cushion, and when he wan fa oed from the hand* 
of htunan being*, he stood on Hie earth and looked lit the extern 
quarter, GotU and mun then worshipped him with Been tod prknda, 
and said, ” Great Being, there is here none like thu* much Less superior 
So having examined T be four quarters, the in termed Ute 
quarters* tb«j midir and (Jus tontth T tern quarters, and not seeing anyone 
Like himself hu mud, “ this is the northern quarter /" 1 and took so van 
fltopft, White Uakabrahnia held a white pamsul over him, and 
Suviiina a fan* and other divinities followed with the other symtwU 
of myaity in their kand^ ho stopped at the seventh stop, and facing 
his lordly voice, ** I am the dual in the world / 1 he rutted his Ihn-runr. 

On this day seven other beings also came into existence; 
the Tree of Enlightenment* the mother of HiLhuln {his future 
wife)* the four vases of treasure, his elephant, his horse 
Kant link&» his charioteer Chumia. and Kfihidaym the 
minister's son. They all appear again in the legend. The 
Bodhiiiatta waj escorted back to Kapilavafthu the saute day 
by the in ha hit nuts of both cities, Ilis mother died, as the 
mothers of all Bodhimttas do, seven days afterwards* The 

J Thiji aon al« mm ** thl* (» (hr tupimit quarter.*' Then i« here pratahlj 
I jtfpy fin wrwdp, na there rertnLnJy ii in £4 l m (Mh where ha tftfcta ■eHm afapi 
in m*ih 1 1 th* f*nr quaitera. lha nadir, and lh* wnilh, and at Litton a phru* 
whirii contoiiw ft JftXft mi thj* rmm* a i the- qwtor, In Ihv 'inonjcaJ nwun! 
p. aiK he ifl irifliiy wild to gw tufta-nii tbn north. 
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day of his conception was the fiiUftioon day of i tfarisa|ha f 
thr second of the two lunar couple lint ions from which the 
month Asajha or A$&4ha (June-July) lakes it* mme* Tbit 
wrrcponik with the tradtiiunnl date of hh birth on the 
full moon day of Vbnklm or Viu&§kha (ApribMay).* But 
in the hatitn-putam this is given as the date of the conception, 
and there are ninny other differences in the Sanskrit account* 
It describes the descent of the Bodhbatta in the form of an 
clr.pliEiiit its an actual event, and immediately adds in verse 
tm evi dently older account of the same event* but desert lied 
as a dmcrii of queen Mftya, On waking she goes with Ik* 
women to a grove of Rvuka-trees and sends for the king, who 
is imahle to enter, until the gods of the Pun* Abode inform 
him of what ha.% happened* She aslca him to send for 
brahmins, and they interpret the dream* Thru follows an 
elaborate description of the state of the Bodhbuttu and his 
worship by innumerable gods ami Hud hi sattra during the 
ten months- 

AI ZLy ai makes no mention of her intention to go to Dovadaha, 
but merely wishes to go and sport in the LumLimi grove*® She 
expresses her wish to Hie king in vefsc, and speaks them of 
slhtms, hut in the following pros* she tci tte not a sill 
branch, but a plakshn at tin moment of birth* Both Lidila- 
vLfiar i and Mahaua-slu say that the Kfodhisatt* cantr from 
her right side* arid particularly mid that her right side was 
uninjured. 11 Finally the Bodhisatta is brought l*ack to the 
dly not on the same day. but on l lie seventh day after. 

It b idea? that neither form of ihrse logouts us it stands 
con be taken as a record of cv- fits, Hut why should iht 
Niddtw-katkd be Heated as at least in imtline possible 
history, .-uid the others ignored 7 Apparently because Hie 
Pali is held to be the older. This b pure illusion. It is not 
the question of the age of the Canon. but the quite different 
matter of the age of the commentary* and we have tio 

* Thiw ii lIhh Ife r Imiicticm! 4s to M U« wilijlitonmnnl *tnI him dftmth, All hn n *h 
Uj* par nu Utu Um* wiw. Slu* (tunllm wm Jumu. mm 1 UatoiwiUlion 

iru nw«iwwy U 13EE tbv t'vuat *rf {ViMkh4| ipt warn mi full 

ffiiKrti m Slav 111. 

1 In ii Ift h*r SuMftU t U ihn k|*uf WlLfcl b* 

Ii* ttUutti cObm *o4 iri tp Iuj-iIl hr**, 11 

1 Lit Ifilt (lift) j uE-4-ic u re fit, Jmmm «nu i j Jut* 1**4 t kmswlaije* oj 

Uu* iTVCUdPIvt ; <3#_ IntTCWlu. Urjo 
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reason to think the Pali to be older than die Lolita-vistam. 
The commentary is based un mi older commentary in 
Singlmlesc, which goes back to older materia) that originated 
in India, But the Lulita-mstara also contains earlier matter* 
and it has not gone through such a process of ret ran si sit ion. 
other than the sanskritising of a more popEdar dialect. The 
result U that the language of the Sanskrit often corresponds 
verbally with passages in the Fftii Canon, and much more 
closely than does the Pali commentary, which has passed from 
a translation into Singhalese and back into Pali* Tile 
legendary, possibly traditional* matter in boLh the Pali 
and Sanskrit comes from earlier commentaries, arid we have 
no reason to ho 111 one to be more worthy of credit it™ the 
other* 1 

The doctrinal aspect of the incarnation oi a Bodhisathi 
or potentia! Buddha involves smne of the most clrnractcmUe 
feature* of Hindu belief. The Vedic religion hail developed on 
the philosophical side into the doctrine of the soul (dfrinn) 
a* an ultimate reality, either as the one universal soul, or 
as an infinity of souls involved in matter. Buddhism appears 
to know only this second form, as it appears in the SAnkhyn 
philosophy and Jainism, and this it denied by asserting t feat 
there w/l, nothing behind the physical and mental elements 
that constitute the empirical individual. Three el merits 
arc always changing, but they arc never totally dispersed, 
until the power that holds them together and impels i lieiu 
to rebirth b extinguished* This power is thirst, craving, 
desire for existence (I*fi/gd, Skt. trfnd). 

At death the individual train migrates, and posses into a 
new body and a new existence, which is more or less happy 
according to the amount of good or bad action {jfefirma} that 
he bn* previously performed. Transmigration according 
to Buddhist theory may take place m various ways* but 
in the ease of me who h reborn ns n human being there are 
normally present the father, the mother of childbearing agc P 


1 On ihw hJ^ I.urnbinl n™ p. ID. IV, Hftekrpinri {ftuAiAJm »w 4 ttiUfien, 
ft hvi s " Os lb» *pvK lfb^fo ila-ci obi Id wm born. iniEiA hunrfmJ# of 
Iitrr, Rinv AVft* Titiwxi * raH-at wUU ui utKfljiLUnt n ■wtiirrtmrmtifcj 1 

this ftrefit, iFid it wi« lh*A UUft ir ,uj rJUmvcmt in J^ri’inW, IftflO j *0 

llimt i.H. ih the otctiL HuJ ih,f ap4t wlirT* it luok pla^ nn Irvumti ill dcniLrtJ 1 al 
il rally iKmvmrj Offll# tfce *ralT*c?nlin*ry ta^ime that Inlrrm vbt c*ft*iilty 
of ab ortni tarttu** ft fcgead cxt*(etl matt timid d" jtm Ular* 
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and the gandhabha , the disembodied individual to be 
reincarnated. 1 

The oldest Recounts of Buddha's ancestry appear to 
presuppose nothing abnormal about his birth, and merely 
speak of his Iwing well bom both on his mothers and 
father's side fur seven generations back.* According tti the 
later legend he is bom not as other human beings, but in 
the same way as a universal king he descends from the 
Tusita heaven hy his own choice, and with this his lather is 
not concerned. This is not properly a virgin birth, but it 
may be called parthogenctic, that is, Suddhodnna was not 
his progenitor. The Lalita-vhteim says that at the time of 
the midsummer festival M5yQ approached the king to ask 
a boon, ami said that site was taking upon herself the eight¬ 
fold UposaUin tows, " O lord of men, make not of me on 
object of desire ... Be there nought unmerilurious to 
thee, O king: for a long time grant me to undertake the 
vows of morality.” 1 This is uls© implied in the .Viddma- 
katha, not only by the narrative itself but also by the queen 
undertaking the Uposatlm vows for a definite period. 

An attempt has been made to find the doctrine of the 
virgin birth in the Mahdsastu () 147) which Barth translated, 
11 pas rttcmt en pcns£e, dies (les meres des Uodhisnttvas) 
n’ont sucun mpport charnel avee leur ijanut.” * But the 
text really says, " even in thought no passion [rSga} arises 
in them for any men, beginning with their husbands," and 
that the Mahdvaytu does not really differ from the doctrine 
of the other works is shown by its recording the request of 
the queen to Suddhod&na (ii 5, i 901), "it is my wish, O 
delight of the Siifcyas, to pass the tiight. without thee,” 1 

It is this story in which Mr. A, J. Edmunds proposes to 
find Indian influence on Christianity, He brings it into 
connexion with the words of St. Luke, i, ,'J5 t “ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee." It is unnecessary to expound liim, 

1 Haijb. i SfCMS; 13 1. 

9 i 113. 

* tel, 40 HE)- 

* Jrmni' d** *cmF. ISfK# d r 46# 

* Ercn tJiJ■ tW Ii rt&t nliafrti by n[J 4 £h^|«, (ty f ilir> Tibaten Viimr* ii explicit 

3rn thp RHsioti *1 tb* RwktDL ^ !*■ oh^ ia JtjUil 

by Fost 1 auk, %v*i TtJ l- F* 
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as the whole force of the comparison lies in the alleged 
resemblance of the stories before 11 s. Is there enough 
similarity between the stories to make us think that the 
Gospel account is a corrupt borrowing of the Indian one f 
A Anal consideration may lie left until the other more striking 
parallels have been considered. 
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INFANCY AND YOUTH 

/~\N the day of tht Bodhisatta\ birth ti sage (iri, Skt. ruAi) 
named Asitn, 1 the black, 1 dwelling in the Himalayas 
beholds the god? of the heaven of the Thirty-three sporting 
in the sky, and inquires of them the reason of their delight. 
They tell him that the Bodhisatta has been barn in the 
world of men in a village of l he Sokya* in the Lvimbin! 
country, and that he will turn the Wheel of the Doctrine in 
the park IsipaUwa (the deer-park at Berm res), A situ goes 
to the dwelling of Snddlnxluna and asks to see the boy. The 
Sakyns show him the child, and he is filled with delight 
and receives much joy. He recognises in him the marks of 
a Great Man. and declares, “ supreme is he, the highest of 
men/' Then remembering his own passing away he weeps, 
and the Silky as anxiously ask if there will be misfortune for 
the boy, A si tii replies tiuit he sees nothing hurtful to the 
boy ; lie will attain Enlightenment and preach the Doctrine, 
but Asita is pained because his own life is short, and he will 
not lie able to hear the Doctrine preached. The sage returns 
and rouses his nephew N&laka. When his nephew shall hear 
of the coming nf a Buddha, he is to go and inquire, and 
practise the religions life with that Lord. K&luka dwells 
with guarded senses in expectation of the Victor, and when 
the time has arrived goes to Buddha and asks him about the 
state of a monk 

This in a summary of what is probably the oldest version 
of the story of Asita, the lhiddhist Simeon, m given in the 
Ndlaka-sulta nf the Sutta-niydta. It forms a good example 
of what frequently passes as canonical matter. A number of 
the separate poems of this work contain prose introductions 
stating the circumstances in which they wen? given. No one 
maintains that they arc as old as the poems, and they may 
quite well be centuries later. In the cose of several poems 
of this work the introductions are in verse, and art* clearly 
marked off from the poems themselves by being colled 
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DrttLkugaihn, 1 verses of the story V or in tin: cjsse nf this sutU. 
The i[nottoil of tk date of the suit a h quite different from 
the question of the origin of the legend and of its becoming 
attached to this sutta, it is clearly late* a> b shown by the 
reference to tlie thirty-two marks; and ns it is in general 
Agreement with the Sanskrit accounts, there is nothing to 
prove that it is as early ns the pre-Christian era. The sutta 
itself has not the slightest reference to the legend, and is 
merely an instance of a discourse which has had a Irgettdnry 
account of the cireiimstances of its delivery attached to it. 

In the Luliia-visUim there art two versions, proeso and verse, 
ajiii there is no trace of their 1 icing Connected with the 
Nfi[aka-discourse. Their chief difference from the Pnli is 
that the interview with the king is given in detail, while in 
the PlUp although Slid fl hod arm's dwelling Is mentioned, the 
conversation lakes plane only with the Sakyas* Hie prose 
h ns follows: 

Then kjfjjf SuddhudiiEia assembling all t hr inretfEigated 

whether the bay would become a king h a univer^d ruler, or whether 
h* would renounce the world U* waiuhr u an M-eiiiio Ami ai that tmia 
on the stije of * poak of fchd IXi ej ka Ea.yu.3 dwelt a grvat named Ault*, 
having £ho Gvi: atlnimEifuita, together with hisi nephew Namdatla. 
At the iiiiiEnont when tlje fhidiiiMUtA was bom hr beheld many 
niorvcllous wonder* : thr* god* over the epic* of die *ky making the 
weird “ J Buddha " nwomi-L waving their garments, mm* cnurmig hither 
and thither in delight, He thought, what if I were ta obflervu 1 Iln 
observing with hia divine eye belujJrl all Jambudvipa, and in the great 
city called Kapil* F in the houae of king SadtllKahtm^ tho boy who 
had been born. ohimng with the hrillUtioc of a hmidiod merita* hooounxl 
by all the world* and udomed with the thirty a two marks of * great 
man. And beholding again he addressed bb pupil NanuUUa- 

Hereupon be tells his pupil of the birth of n son to 
Stuhihuil&nA, and recites to him the prophecy which he 
afterwards repeats to the king. 

So thi* great aagt* Aflitft with hia nephew Naradatt* Uko a royal 
KWau rttte up and Ifcw through t hi^ air to ifi^ great city nf K*pU*- 

vu 11L rj. Mid cu arriving Ld.J ousdr hid magic power, entered K*piU~ 

vatthti on foot, arrived at the abode of king SuddhedLua, and stood 
at the doof of th* hottao. Now A*iia the sagu beheld at the door nf 
ling SisddhrdajmV hatim many bund rod thoEumd beings a vro tabled, 
vo he apprtjiauked the dnorkcupar and oaid T 11 go, man, inform king 
Suddbodana that a ia standing at the tloorj* Then the doorkeeper 
approached king Siiddhodana and with cLmpod hands said to tha king, 
know, Q king, that *n aged edge* old and advanced in yuan* atands 
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At the door, and savn Unit he duitw to see the king." The king 
IjTepufed ft ajai for Amis* And said to the man, " let the fia£* eater/ 1 
^ the man coming oat of the palace told Aiitt to vafcr, Now Asita 
appreacht*i king Buddhudaxm and standing in front of him &si4 f 
1 victory, victory, 0 king, liv« lung, and min thy kingdom righteously, 11 
Then the king paid revaram to Um f«*t of Aaite, and invited him to 
a Brat;; and Ageing him aaatod in comfort wd t 44 t lYimnniber not to 
U^ij seen tbeo H 0 sage. With what purpoa* baat thou com* hither * 
What » the cause T M TWeupoo Asita aaid to the king. 11 a non 
has bbom to thec p 0 ktng; dtssring to ire him 1 have ftoate/* 
The king said, ' 4 thn boy w asleep, O cage, wail a abort while nntd 
he Wftfcm” The sag* said. " not long. 0 king, do imeh fiiml beings 
aleep. Such good b-mg- ore by nature wakeful/' Thins did the 
BodMfiatU out of companion for Aail* the gnat aagA umke ft *ign 
of awaking. Then the king taking tins boy ^arv^nluLaublhu wcLI 
and duly in bath hands brought him lnU> the presence of the it£r, 
Thus A-nta oh^mng beheld the Bodhi^atta m down l with the thirty- 
two murk* of a great man and adorned with Lhe eighty minor marks, 
hi= body snipa^bg Ibai of £*k?a, U nth mi. md the world-protector*, 
with glory gurpasaing ft hundred und thouMnddold, and be breathed 
forth this solemn utterance : M imtrv^Houft verily is ttm person that has 
appeared: in the world," ami ming from ids- seat ilunpod Ilia hands. 
l tkidkisAttA s f^t, mack a rigbtwise circuit round, and taking 

thn UodhimiA stood in conteiiipLition. ifu beheld the fkdliiaaitVs 
ihirty two maria of a great mu, endowed with which ft man Ilui two 
careisru ih Another. If ho dwells in u house* ho will become a king, 
a uijivl-t^aE mrjnurch. 1 . . Hill d be gyei forth fft*m a hotiA* to a honv~ 
“! ba *ill bccorio* a Tathagata r loudly proclaimed. ft fuUy 
eoji^htcncd Buddha.' And baking ut him ho went* and shielding 
tcarM aighed deeply. 

Tb* king behrJd AaiU weeping, shfelding loans, and aiglring deeply. 
™ ^noldrng him the bait of hb brxly tON- + and in dining he hjutily 
t why* 0 sage, dost thuu w M p mod uJn-4 tears* nod ftigil 

dMpiy f Hitraly tb:ra is no misfortune for the boy f L At tMi Anita 
«aui to the king, * 0 king, I weep not for th« nlu of the boy. Thai* 
iki ” ft maforttuiB for him, but I weep for myself. And why t 
am old, aged, advanced in years, mid lbi4* boy Snrvoitha- 
V T l t k . jithmJt doubt attain supreme complete enlightentmmi. 

n< saving done ao will turn the sttpr^mc Wheel of the Ibxitnilo tLat 
b^ not hwn turned by as^tb or brahmin, or god* r-r Muni, or by 
tny uthnr id tJia world ; for the wool and happine^ id the world will 
* i4ach the Lfcwitmu. The religious life, tin Doctrine, good in the 
oegmnieg, good In the raid rile , good m the cnd T Cfnnpluto in tiia letter 
S | P Uf|1 * Will proclaim,, . Af. O kiog* an uduadinra 

1 r a ™ le auc ^ place oibk - in Lhe world, 3 fiven #o ut some tiiu^ 


I fc fTf ^? v6 ! tn * fedJ IL*i at % ualweiMl nitribui«. 

Bieiii’ - j-B -L ^ of ba* no vUihtft AowiErB. In dw .Wf^ 

oB^Tr^U^ui^ ** i,U,,e l4in ®* to lo U ^ <h " l, ” il 
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and place after counties cycled reverend Buddha* aria** in the world. 
Ttib boy will without doubt attain aupramfl complete ^niighicrnineiii, 
And having done so will take countless being* adept the ocean of 
itajism^mtioiL to (iie oilier side and entiibliab them in (be immortal 
■tate, Hut we aha! I not nee that. Buddha-jewel H*nw, 0 king, 
I weep, and in sadness l s*gh deeply, for 1 shall not be abla to fcverenco 
him. A* it I* fomu;| in our Etumtrsui, Vedas, and law boobs not fit 
i« it that the boy SarvarLkaiiddha ibouM dwell in a house. And why ! " 

Hen-upon Asita gives the Ibt of the thirty-two marks 1 and 
the eighty minor marks, and repeats his prophecy, TJir 
king L-s delighted* fiiib at the feet of lib soiy, and utters a 
verse in reverence. 

So thu king gmtifod the great mi gr Aait* together with Na^ulaH* 
hi* nephew with JEuiUM? food, and having given him nb^ rnado a 
right wise circuit round him. Then Asita by hi* magic power departed 
through the air and Arrived at his liennitagv. Tiiorvupofi AuU 
atdd to NaradaUu Jiia nephew, 4 * when thou ahiH bear, bfarswUtU, 
that & Buddha has arisen in the world, i.heii go and abandon thw world 
nmler LLu teaching. Tibs shall bo for a long lime for thy weal and 
welfare and happing/' 

This U immediately followed by the same account in verse, 
and in the elaborate classical metre known ussardalnmkridila. 
Unlike *ome of the verse rmnsions of the incidents it does 
trot differ essentially from the prose. One peculiarity both 
of file prose and the verse Is that Asita takes with him his 
nephew and pupil, here called Karadatta* though he Hie* 
through the air by h\$ oiagic power, without any men Lion of 
the mode of locomotion of his pupil. In the AfaMu&rtu version 
hi.s pupil is called NAbka m in the Pali, but Asita is there said 
to come from the south- He h the son of a brahmin of 
Ujjenl, nnd lives in a hermitage on the Vtndhya mountains 
But the most striking difference from the canonical Pali 
account is the Pali of the Nidima-kalhd m which h as follow s : 

On th*i very day (of hia birth} ibe nimbly of feJtft god* in the heaven 
ol tho Thirty'thru* ipariad rejoicing and -baking their garment** 
sayings in JJir city KapilRvatthu, to king ^udilboilnna, u son t# horn + 
This boy will hie tm the fteat of Knlightmiiieiit and become a Buddha." 
At that time an ascetic named Kikdfrvala, pwiiWtW of the flight 
attain media, who ffttqa&ntad tbe huus* of king Suiidhodaiui, wtrnt 
after his meal for the sake of being in the upon air to Ihe dwelling 
of tbn Thirty-three, and ^?ated then* in 1 it* opro air aaw the godi, 
and ark*!, 'why an* you spurting with *mch delighted minds t Tell 

1 $*+ Uhi lui m Cfe, XV. 
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mn too thy muss/' Thr gods aanh +l idv a aoti is bom to king 
^uddiuMJfl^ii Hi will nit on ihe u nl of EtkligbU^tnciU, and liww mlng 
* Buddha will turn the wbotl of the Doctrine, and wo ahull b* able 
tii rw^i hu infinite tin ij ilku gruev, u iju I httst tba l hxrtzino. I’or tU# 
cflUfle arts we ddlghtod. 1 The asortie bluing wfout they odd quickly 
cLwmdikf from Ike world of tb ■■ gods, ttftlefed the foyal abode, and 
iitting ct3 the sea! prepared far him mhi + ** they aaj a eon hid boon 
boiTs to thi*e, 0 Ac mg, 1 would hi eel " h The king ordered tbs boy 

atTHyftl b hi- adorn mi .uta to lie brought, And wiahed to him 

io do rtiveruncr; to the uacpUc. The fkdiiiJiituT Wt tunvul Bp and 
phwtt! thondYu on thr ascetic'll matted hair. For there h no one 
lit flog to be reverenced bj thr nature oi a Ekxlhuatta, and if m their 
thoy had pul ihr tiodhisatWfi head at the feet of the ascetic, 
the aacetie o head would have split into seven pieces. The ascetic 
thought it was not filling to destroy him^df, and ±nm Irani his sent 
aiki Ktretcbof out hia clapped hands to the Bodbiaatta. The king 
p^ing ihe marvel turned! did rorerence in his non. The asr.«tic had 
tho mumary of forty past cycles and of forty to come, highly in all, 
and aiding that the IkxjhiMlU |afe*emed Lbe signs ho r^lUj 
rrmnniLmndc whether h# would become ct Buddha or not^ and ta m a iu g 
that h* would certainly become a Buddha said, u this is a nutrv^Uous 

C non* f and smiled. Then, colling to rumens brain?* y heLljur be should 
Mt to sen him when he hud hecorao A Buddha, he saw that he would 
not Ji* able, hut haying di id he could not attain cnlightejinttuit through 
a hundred or even a thoussuurj Buddhas, and would b* lebvm in the 
Formless world, And thinking, l+ iurh a marvellous ]a-rsuii. when Hu 
h» fcocorao Buddha, f shall not be aide to *c*: nt vnrily wilt be 
my l«" he wept. The people seeing this aak&l, "nor noble one 
just now snuled, ami ttca began to w^p. Cor it be, reverend aif, 
t]jat there *iU be any LiiidWitiner to mt noble «m ! 11 " That* will 

be no nuafortuue to him. Without doubt ho wiU became a Buddha*“ 
" Thim wh 7 didst thou weep f i+ Thinking that I ahaJI not bo able 
to Be* him when ht has tacumr Buddha ; great verily will bn my Iona, 
and lamenting for my*lJ I wW 1 he mid. Then thinking whether 
them was any one among his reLutives who would be able to m Mm 
c. not whim he had become! Buddha, he called to reiiMiiibnmGo *gd 
saw hb nephew, the boy NaUka. He went to hi* sinters house and 
^ wh ™ 15 % Niiaka T iP “In the house, noble one," 
^ lunnitib him. When Xuluku had come to hi* pristnikce bn aaid p 
my dear, in ihe family of king Suddhodaiia a sou has bem bomj 
an embryo Buddha. Alter thirty-five years he will bcccinn a Bnddhu! 
Thou wilt bn able to sw thts, ftetiounc* lhe warid even today." 
the boy had been bom in a house pmemhig wealth of debt Hundred 
and nvwty OfJftom , and thinking ih*t his imcle would not command 
bun without a twon, got yellow rob« aud an .earthen bowl from a shop, 
removed Jus lia.r and Utaid. put on the Yellow fol™ r and stretching 
*ut hie doapod hands in the direction of the BodfcUatta said ,+ my 
going forth is under the Leadership <d that supremo being ,r II* than 
tnada ohe^mne* to him. put hin bowliu a hog, swung it ovtr id* shoulder 
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And entering ihn lli mnk v** lived the life of an, &£o&tiu- Alter the 
Great Enlijj'htenrneflt Ii« cftitle lo BuMa, who repealed to him 
the discourse 1,1 the Way el SiUuka Then hia returned to the 
llimidayflSp attained udl(iUbip h ^ntiuud to live fof tev^n Hum the 
following the most oaceJlmit pitb» md tLanding Lear a golden hill 

Attained complete Nirvipi. 

In this version there is no mhi but a t&pwM, an ascetic 
who practises austerities- His name is Kuludevala, 1 Dcvala 
the black/ and he is not a stranger to Lite king, but gets his 
living by frequent big the palace* On seeing the boy he smiles 
and then weeps. This Lncidciil of smiling and weeping ik a 
very common Indian fulkty.k feet ore. These striking 
differences can be explained from tike source of the story* 
It comes from the Singhatesc commentary retranslated into 
Puli. Hence the r Uhi appears ns a tdpam* and his name 
Asda becomes the synonymous Kiklti (-deval*). 1 

Not only Seydd and Edmunds* but also PLschel, see in 
this story the original of the story of Simeon (Luke ii, K-#2). 
The differences between them, says Pischd, arc less than the 
correspondence- Edmunds also brings In the appearance of 
the angeb to the shepherds (Luke it, 3-15), us parallel to 
the gods sporting m the sky. Nevertheless Asita wai not 
expecting a Buddha, he did not depart in peace, but with 
liuiientatiun, and hr did not live to &ee the Buddha come. 
What constitutes u preponderance of reaemb lances depen tb 
an very subjective considerations* and the question can only 
be fairly judged when all the similar stories have been taken 
into account* 

On the fifth day the ceremony of name-giving took place, 
A hundred and eight brahmins were invited to the festival 
at the palace, and eight of these were interpreters of botlfly 
mnrka On the day of the conception they liad had n dream, 
and scveti of them held up two fingers and prophesied that 
one who hail such marks as the Bodhisatta would become 
either a universal king or a Buddha ; but the eighth, a young 
man known from hb dan Kopd a hha f held up one finger, 
and prophesied his Buddhahcod as a certainty- The brahmins 

■ The tuuhe prahahJy enmn InJft Uut of * hrahmiti ft*Hi g A«U Parti*; rf. 

Wirnfiftch i* Kuhn p. I ff. There ■dill farther »iivr--rri*-w in the 

TibcLuL NikVft on ieia wdrld |Mt to BuiVrf nml fint Jlhh* * cotfijmur 

of hnthnaj nt,. wJiimb bfr kfliW « Kulvitynn*, *jiU *Ii*t hi* 

i'tmirmifm u Mjth&hil? Ay*aa. ilwl i% ha i* idamiM with m* of lie gFeatnt- 

of Hie iJuri].!** p la 
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uho told the king tlrnt his Son would leave the world after 
seeing the four signs, an old man, a steh man* a corpse* and 
an ascetic. Accordingly guards wen- stationed at The four 
quarters to prevent these four from coming to the sight 
of his son. 

Xtus is the account of the Nidana-kaituK which omits to 
mention the name bestowed, but Sutor on uses the name 
Siddlmtttm, winch in the Laiiia-tfiHurn i■* 8 iddMrt ha, " he 
whose aim is accomplished*' hut the tatter authority, as 
well a« the MahdvaiU * t usually gives the name 
Snrvarthasiddha. fc he who litis aueomplislied all his aims.’ 
There is no real con trad Let inn between these farms, since as 
they are significant and of practically the same meaning, 
the variation is quite conceivable* But these late authorities 
arc the only evidence* The name according to the XalUo- 
vuioru does not bear its obvious meaning, but was given to 
the Brwlhssa tta by Sudd hod ana, because his own aims had 
all been accomplished* It i% a imiurul title to be applied by 
his disciples tii Hie enlightened Hmldhn, and it may naturally 
lie inferred that a mere epithet lias been converted into a 
proper name, and that the divergent stories of the name- 
giving have been built upon it* 

The most striking example of u variety of legends hosed 
upon a single incident is seen in the way in which a passage 
of Lite Scriptural lias been expounded in at least four ways. 
In the Mqjjhimn 1 Buddha in il^crlliing his strivings lieforc 
enlightenment says that while practising austerities lie 
remembered that at the time when bis father the Sakynn 
was working, be was seated beneath the cool shade of a rose- 
apple tree, and attained the fir^t trance. 1 When was this, 
and what was the work ? That is the kind of question that 
the commentator has to answer, and if he does not know, 
lie must invent. Hence we get the explanation in the com¬ 
mentary on the which is repeated in Lhc Ntdiina- 

A -atim. It is to the effect that on a certain day the state 
ploughing of the king took place* There were a thousand 

x WtfjJ** 1 24fl (ijubteii in Ml below; pt ii*l H,J; Ld, eti, *nli 33ti i*M3} m TTn*ii 

%A ffimmpki n| mn r>UE nUiuflM *1 i-uUniii rl m th(* Mttt wtirfu fq-x 

varum I j u&4 uliihloiu it cttfffifitthJfl Tfftu% with tin? IU3i„ but U* pH a mkkfi ir U 
haamxmU dujii^ lh* »«rit pJ my (dM*r ibn PnkMof U rwb pii*r feijf&n*, 
‘ in my fait™* vmik.' ihe in ibn San-iml n^Kumti. whfch all 

Iflflf to a part, Cl. iL 4fl IT* ; RwkJulP. jf. 52, Fur t h? 1 rah re * tra p PHI. 
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ploughs* li hundred and eight uf which were of silver for the 
courtiers, except one golden one for the king. The farmers 
ploughed with the re$t, 'Hie boy was taken iiud placed on a 
couch within a screen beneath a rose -apple tree. Tire nurses 
left hint! and he sat up cross-legged, practised in and out 
breathing, and attained Hit first trance. On the return of the 
nurses the shadows of the other tree* hid turned* but that of 
the rose-apple hud stood stiiL The king wai* informed* mid on 
coming and seeing the miracle he did reverence to hh son* 
sayings Mv dear, this is the second reverence paid to 
thee/ 1 * 

According to the iluh&mthi the boy was taken by the king 
with hu seraglio to the park. In this version he was old 
enough to walk about, and came to a farming village* where 
he saw a terpent and a frog turned up by the ploughs. The 
frog was taken fur food and the serpent thrown away. This 
roused great agitation in the Bodhisattu. arid !u h sat during 
the morning beneath a rose-apple tree and attained the first 
trance* Five xishis* who came flying through ihr_- Jiir on their 
way from the Himalayas to the Vittdbyas* were not aide to 
pass beyond him, and they were informed by the gods of the 
reason whv. They alighted and recited vcrsca in hh honour. 
At meal time the boy could not be found, hut after a search 
by the ministers he was discovered under the tree* the 
shadow' of whkh had not moved, and the king iiune and did 
reverence to? his feet. 

The LalU^-vistara has two versions, prose it ml verse, 
closely connected with the MuhSvastu account h as many of 
the verses and the incident of the rishb are the same* But it 
is there suid to have taken place after the Bodhisattn had 
grown. He set out with a number of courtiers' sons to look 
at a firming village, and after seeing it entered a park, sat 
cross-legged beneath a rose-apple tree* and attained the whole 
four degrees of trance* The mb is arrived and recital their 
verses, Hb father not seeing him was anxious, mid lie was 
found under the shadow of the tree by one of the courtim. 

Tlie Tibetan puts the event still Inter in life. It was at the 

* Thfl CfTffiaoniii laughing m*y hfttfft rtfmruv to *n &hNa 1 ftpiinfcit 
but then i> no m«dJi to xwpitm.- th*t U w w IF it wm m known 

to thfc ^nraiarnt^lnr, Lt Wt&M Ut» U- W POtajtlH IMi tho SukfM, hul IS 

i ho country wber* tta ^nun^tarj wu compiled. 
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age of twenty-nine, after lie had seen the four signs that 
warned him to leave the world. Hut father to divert Jm mind 
had sent him to a farming village, where he saw the toil of 
the ploughmen, and set them free. Then he meditated under 
the tree os before. The swtjc account is implied in the 
Divydiadtina, where it k mentioned between the seeing of the 
four signs and the great Renunciation. 1 

The Sanskrit accounts relate a story which appears to hove 
arisen in the same way from the explanation in n commentary 
of a canonical expression.* Buddha is colled drtdfidrva, 
' god surpassing the gods.' The chapter in the Latita-visiara 
on * Taking to the temple * is devoted to this. At his birth 
the chief Sakyus assembled and asked the king that the boy 
should be taken to the temple. The king approved, and 
ordered MiiLapaj&patT to adorn the hoy. While she was 
doing so, with a most sweet voice he asked bis aunt where he 
was being taken. On learning lie smiled, oud in three verses 
pointed out that the gods had already addressed him as 
devdiidrco, mid that there was m> god like him, much h v; 
greater. But he went, conforming to the custom of the 
world. As soon as the Hodhisalto's right foot was set in the 
temple, the unconscious images of the gods, iSiva, Skanda, 
Narayana, Kuvcta, Moon, Sun, Voiiravana, Snkra, Brahma, 
the World-protectors, and others were all upset from their 
places, fell at the Bodhkatta's feet, and showing their own 
shapes praised him in verses. 

In the Mahuv&atu version the temple is that of the goddess 
Abhayu, 4 without fear or danger,’ a name that is known as 
the title of sevens) gods. In the Tibetan account he is 
worshipped by his father on this occasion as drriHidrm, 
and that is why he is called god sur[»»ssing the gods. Here 
again the Divyavaddna tradition U the same as the Tibetan.* 

Among the very late additions to the story in the Loiiia- 
titlata is the visit of the Bodliisatta to the writing school. 
He is taken there in great pomp, and the writing master 
Viivomitrs. falls on the ground before his glory. The boy 

1 TU-AhiLl, p. 25 1 lit rp. p. 301. Tin* Sturjr loo Sun been miule ibn origin* l 
of out* of Li'.' Of*pci ■ri'nl* Tba fmln nuj- bn iiinUd Ui irtwivlwlc #hiuh, 

bffurf CCilalLlkli IL^J t.b. 51T tl. 

4 kL 134 1117) i HiTUfii \i tfl; Eraklull* p. IT. Arraying; In m Btfftti 
Tut EftiHffe ji i> Uae uri^MU.1 of Lbo Horr <A iLc 

1 p. 17. fh*y 3tt 
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lakes the writing tablet, asks which alphabet lib master is 
going to teach him* and give! a list of sixty- four kinds 
including those of the Chinese and the linns* When the boys 
repeat the alpkaltct, at each letter a moral truth is uttered* 
which begins with* or contains that letter* and this takes 
place through the wonderful power of the Bodhisatta. 

Of the life of the BudMsatta between the events of his birth 
and lib renunciation we have only one incident mentioned in 
tile Canon* that is, Buddha's account of Ills luxurious life as 
prince: 

I wiui delicate, O monk*. extremaly tL-i irate, excaaftvrly delicate, 
la niy fa that's duelling lutu^-pod# luiii been made, in one blag: lolutfen, 
to another ted* in anotlmr white* all iof my sake, 1 used no au&dah 
wood that wrb mot of Benares a my dross of foiiarc* cloth < my tumc, 
say iiDder-roW* and cloak Night and iby a white pmnuwl wu hold 
over m# mo that I should act touched by mold or beat* by du^t or 
weeda or dew. 

I had time pilftM, one for the cold Reason. urns for the hot, end 
nme for the seawn of rmixuL Through the four rainy month*, in the 
palace for the rainy st-aipon. entertained by female minstrel* I did not 
oomm down from the [abce; and u in the dwellings of others food 
from iiw hanks of rice is given to the Btavos and workmen together 
with sour grad, no in my fathers dwelling rice and meat wan given 
to the «!*?«* and workman . 1 

The portion of this description that refers to the three 
palaces recurs several times, recarded of different individuals, 
and h **> general that it might have hern told of Buddha 
without the help of a single word of tradition. It is evidently 
on older stage of legend than what wc find in the com¬ 
mentaries, as will be seen more especially from tlie 
immediately following part which describes the great 
ItcnuEiciation. This stage is important in suggesting that all 
the additional details of the stories that have been grouped 
round the incident of the three palaces are purely imaginary. 
There 4ire two accounts in the Pali comntmjuries and several 
in Sanskrit, Of the latter it is sufficient to take the LuJifrz- 
msfam version as typical. They all differ among themselves 
in ascribing different motives to the events and in altering 
their sequence. 

The Pali commentary on the above passage describes the 

1 Juft i lilt j *Jw mm* 3ft * m»« ftUbw»W. tvrm tn Slfwtf#. 11 113; rf. 
i OEM, ^hwftt Buddha uiij erf iLfl ihrtf pitirt*, and fn$l* if »i, wkm tb* itm* 
u UM of Viptma B u ri i lh» la Fin. 1 IS it id tflAtjl uf Vm 
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wonderful details of the three palaces, which were built for 
tiie Spdhisatta. when he reached his sixteenth year* and then 
continues: 

Thus when thd tbnxr polacra were ready, th* king thought *Ami tu 
hiii ion was gnrwn up. fa« would l h*; rotnJ p&nj 4 $ot itvex him And 

see the glory of bis kingdom. He *fcnt lexers to the rfokyas ta&yiiiir, 
*■ my son ih grown up, and 1 intend to ejitAhiiah hitn in the kingdom. 
Let all send the girls that havij grown up in their hon^s U> thb hmi**." 
On birring the uu a ^mgi.i they mkl f 11 the young man b merely laif 
.-uni fit !.ii j look upon, hut he known no art. He will not he abl* to 
support a write. Wo will not send our daughters-** Wheat the king 
heard this, he wttni into bin- atm'* presflutt and raid* M what art should 
ihn Ikulhi-ntia chow, my non 1 +) ,+ 1 must nUing the how rt-quirijpg 

thi,: utitnc^h. cd a tTirt muuiil mcn 1 l±rt it be brought.” The king hud 
it brought and gave it U* him. The Grot 'Being fitting op u otroeli 
had the bow brought to him, ami wrapping tin string round Jib U» 
he drew it with hhi toe mud rtntng the bow- Taking a stick tn his 
h:fi liimd he drew it with bb right and struck the airing. Tim whole 
city woa routed. People asked whai til* sound and ftihi it 

lbundL-mh But other? r^id, 4n do you not know that it ui nut 
thuudiiring, but that prince Augirm^m Lu^ strung the bow rpqtiiriug 
the strength t>i j thouaanij rnati I He w (fcrikuig Ike string,, and 
that is the sound of the blow. l, By -*> much t.ho rrirnda of the Aikyjji 
were decided* The tireai Being a*ked what elao he was to do. 
(Twulva marvellous feats with thr bow am then describedd And this 
was not alb hut on that day the Great Being conforming to the custom 
of the world displayed all LLs art. Then the Sakya bugs arrayed 
each bis own daughter and sent them They wot* forty thousand 
dancing girls. So the fit. -at Being dwell in hie three palaces like a 
godn 

The Jhtaka commentary telh of the palace and of the 
dancing-girls provided by his father, when he hud reached the 
age of sixteen, but does not say that they were given by the 
Sakyas* and it adds, “the mother of Rahul a was his chief 
queen . 11 Then it proceeds to give the story of bb tents with 
the lww p which were performed at the request of the Sokvos, 
not to prove his fitness for marriage, but because they 
wondered what one who had learnt no art would do if a war 
broke out. 

The simplicity of this story lias been contrasted with the 
Sanskrit legend* but it docs not show any nearer approach 
to history. It shows a atage in which two own men tutors of 
one school had not yet agreed on the same story, and one of 
them does not even mention his marriage* Oldenbcrg tells 
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us that nne of the later teats gives the name of Uuddhit*s 
wife as Hharidakacca* and that it allows to assume Hi at 
she was his onJy legitimate consort. He also says that the 
northern texts give other mimes. It i$ prolmble that Olden berg 
did not considrr this account strictly historical, but by 
ignoring all the other evidence Ik- makes it appear as if the 
Pali gave a single account, which may go kick to early 
tradition* The Later text to which he refers k Morris's * dition 
of the BudiUiartimm (XXVI 13) ; 41 Hhaddakaeca (of 

Bhaddikaeca) by name was his wife* Rahuta was the name of 
his son/ 1 But the Colombo edition of the commentary, 
which quotes this parage* ignores Bhaddakaceil, it givr* 
the name as Yasodhnrii. a n&mt popularly supposed to be 
e An lined to " northern texts' and it also gives the reading 
of other recensions* which have Subhaddakn. The name 
BhaddKikarea itself, like Subhnddaka, is only a metrical 
adaptation of Rhuddfi Kaecfimi, ur m in the Mah&pam&a 
Bhaddakaccfma, She is in fact mentioned in an older text 
i 85)* in a list of thirteen nuns, and is there said to 
be the chief of those who had obtained supernatural psychic 
power* (abhitlnd), hut she is not called Buddha's w ife. It is 
the commentary that says she married the IlodhisntU. 
It tells us little that is definite, except that *hc was the 
daughter of Suppahuildlia the Sakya> and it gives a wrong 
explanation of her name. KacdLml is a brahmin clan name, 
like Cotonm* but the commentator knows so little of this 
that he explains it as being for kaAcana * gold," and says tliat 
she wm so called because her body was like line gold. It is 
clear that the identification with Buddha's wife is com¬ 
mentaries and that four different names in the Pali—for trie 
above names arc net all—would not have been invented, if 
there had licen on old authoritative tradition. 1 

Fischers treatment of the question is still more surprising. 
He telU us that u we do not learn the name of Buddha's 
wife from the aid text*. These always call her Rahulaniati, 

1 the mother of lUthula * f \ The old "texts to which he refers 
are the J a takas, but they do not mention her at all. It h 

1 Evrti in Ihi* ftnddkttm/FMa the mmlinn nf hit unit If prob* bjj ui ■ drf tti nn . III 
tb;k HUrk tJif biography uf £lLnIit2s*. rwruri twlra. Jim IU ■ popbec f uf jDJh»ulfcr* r 
who giMjr ftiitjM ui iiJn mi'tliFT awi fatfirr* Etui iwi hit wite, %t\d :Jnm u[l* 
«tf hit riUDf nt ft Tul <■ kifif di *ci phi* I ft 1 hn Hconri farm* ft mill'd hj Burfdh* , 

tb* Tuan ryf ho thm hi* »ii* Huj «m r *mJ etfcv dctnl* i>jiH 
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the Late commentary thereon- that calls her the mother of 
Hihula, but even then not always. In the commentary on 
two of tile J&takas ('281 and 485} die in called Bimb& fend 
liimhasunduri, * Bimba the beautiful.' This tradition does 
not stand alone, as the commentary on the ifahdjiadana- 
suita in giving a list of the wives of the last seven Buddhas 
also calk her Bimbu, and adds that ** queen Bimbi after the 
birth of prmet BiUmla was known as the mother of Ilaluiia ", 
Tlie Jinacarita, u thirteenth century work composed in 
Ceylon, which follows the commentaries closely, calk her in 
one place Yasodhara and in another Bimba (w. 172, 595). 
As the name Yasodhara is given to ht-r in the Mahdvastti ami 
in A^vaghosha’s poem, as well as in ilia Bali, and tlie poetical 
variant Yasovati occurs in the Laiilcruisiara, it was evidently 
accepted by various schools, and appears to be a wider if not 
older tradition than B had da, Subhnddaka. ami Hirnha. 

In the prose of the Lalitavisiara Buddha’s wife is Gopi 1 
and daughter of the Sakya Dandapaiii. When the king decides 
to give a wife to his son, five hundred Sakyas offer their 
daughters, and the king decides to let him choose. Ilk choice 
falk on Gopft, but her father refuses until he has proved bis 
skill in the arts, which include not only archery, but alio 
writing, arithmetic, and many other sciences. 1 And the 
Bodhisatta conforming to the practice of the world lived with 
Gopa in the midst of eighty-four thousand women. 

In spite of its many marvels this version has an interest 
in being like the Pali an attempt to fill up the blank between 
hk birth and enlightenment. It differs from both the Pali 
accounts in placing the incident of the three palaces not at 
the time of his marriage, but thirteen years later, when he 
was already reflecting on abandoning the world. The com¬ 
mentaries have taken a canonical incident, and as in the case 
of the meditation under the rose-apple tree, have developed 
it in various ways, 

‘ &ili Other Aimes in gw* by RoskhUI, hul bn W romheftsd mrmi l<jjf*ndi, 
ftnrl not mat* it c!<w u bother Ruddfe* Iwl Urn wlVM,« whether iKNMilVM 
UtMBii bl«> turn miked up. 

1 tn tim Let d ihw thtr» i* gtiMidutitila rmtbluioo to the lute 2 tho 
of lb> hern Ld the Imnucn of Xlhntid ud /Wthniiraunh, 



CHAPTER V 


THE GREAT RENUNCIATION 

,\ T the age of twisty-nine Gotama after a life spent iu 
* * worldly enjoyments wju startle! out of Ms ease at 
the fir^t sight of old age, sickness, and death, and fleeing 
secretly at night friirri his home bf-ramc an ft^ecticA This Lv 
essentially what the later tradition tells us, but the Scriptures 
preserve earlier accounts of hb conversion, which not only 
imply that this tradition did not then exist, but are in conflict 
with it* Om of these occurs iti the oootbiu&thm of the above- 
quoted description uf the luxurious life in the three palaces. 

TUeo h 0 luihnkrt. did b yadowt*! with sud l rimjMty and ^uch e-sCBSsiva 
ili.licacv, think thtii+ ' an igiiomiL, fjrdjii&ry pTsfjti. who ia Jjimj&di 
subject to old *ge, not beyond the sphere of owl age* on seeing an old 
man isi trouhkd, ashamed, and disgusted, rxleading thu thought to 
b!iEL-*Jf. I too am subject to old ngp, not beyond tlau splits^ of aid agts. 
and rdii-LjEd I, who am subject to old age. not beyond Liu: ftplisiQ of 
old aeoj on seeing &n old man be troubled, ashamed, and disgujated 1 11 
This seemed to me not fitting, Aa I tints related on it, HI the elation 1 
iu youth utterly ctiaajppufcd 

Tile same is then repeated of sickness and death. unci 14 the 
elation in life utterly disappeared. 11 Here we have the first 
mention of the signs that according to the legend awakened 
io Ckrtam&'a mind the problems of existence, his first sight 
of an old man, & sick man, and a corpse* to which h added 
the fourth sign of an ascetic. It is easy to see how the above 
account can have been developed into the story of his actually 
meeting these objects, but not how, if the story b a real 
biographical event, it can have been converted into this 
abstract form. 

Another canonical primage* the Sutta of the Noble Search 
(Mojjh, i 168), also put into Buddha's mouth, descries his 
conversion in still more general terms: 

* That hfr Wt th* v^rlA at ihtr nf and died a! right y i* im\Anrd 

in tw Tfirw qntritd in ih* Ma&dpdrimihh&na+*kttmi DifKo, ie LSI. 

* The wvzfltl Lh nuldn. 111 1 LaAttkitiM/ 
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Thus, O ninnies* before my eiiligJitinment wliUe vet a BodtiuiU 
*nd not folly enlightened, being mya*dl subject to birth 1 sought 
out the niktiiiu of birth, being subject to aid age l sought out the future 
of old age> of sickness, of deatbi of sorrow, of impurity. ihexi I 
thought, " what if 1 being myself subject to birth wvre to souk out the 
nature of birth . . and having lean the wretchedness of the* nature 
of birth, ware to seek out the unborn. the supraft* pflw» of Nirvana.'" 
R^ptfutod similarly of old age, irdmess, death, kotow. and impurity > 

In these accounts wc have tio cteftnite historical nircrum* 
stances mentioned* nor any trace of the events of the legend 
ai wc find it in the commentaries and later works. These 
have elaborated a story, the different forms of which have so 
many contradictory details that they appear a* independent 
inventions^ leased upon tin? abstract &tatemc-nts of I he earlier 
tenets. 

According to the Jiitaku commentary Sudilhodann on the 
name-giving day* after hearing from the eight brahmins the 
prophecy that hb $on p if hr saw the four signs, would leave 
the world, set guards to ward them oft from the sight of his 
m But while the BodMwtte was living in luxury in his 
three palace* the gods derided that it was time to rouse him. 

Now cue tiay the Badhbfttt* wishing m g* to iha nark euTiimonfld 
his ch&rioieor aft4 told him to hamtw the chariov H* obeyed* and 
^doming the grtsat aplemlid chariot with all if a adornment* yoked 
the four aUO? hemal white ai lotus ^ petals, and informed the Bodhmf.U- 
Tbc UwihuatU aacendnd the chariot, which wa* like n vehicle of thti 
jrodsj and went towards the park. The goda thought. M the time for 
prince Siddhauba to attain enlighten taunt in at hand ! we will ihow 
Iieeev a previous aign " p So they mad* a god appear, worn oat with 
old age, with broken teeth, grey Suir, bent, with broken down body, 
u stick in hu hand, and trembling, It was the Hodhiutta and the 
r.harioteer (only) who raw him, The Bodhb&Ua asked his charioteer, 
j.i in the MaMpadioa-initta’ " wbat man ii this f Even bis iuur is 
not like tluit of others/* and on htaring his reply said, "woe to birth, 
when the old Age of one that u bom shall be known/ 1 With agitated 
heart ha thereupon rttajmtd and aaoondod lib palace. Thn king 
asked why bis son had returned m quickly. M O king, he has wtn 
an old man. and on seeing an old man he will leave the world." n By 
this ym aw ntinuig me. ik*t together dancing girl# lor my ion. If 
he enjoys 1usury + he will have no thought of leaving the world/ 1 And 
so saying be increased the guards, and «t them in all dimtiumi to 
the ditfbmee d hall a k*guj> T 

On other days theguib represented a aids man and a corpse, 
;md «in each occasion he turned bock in his agitation. 
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At length the day of the Great Renunciation arrived. He 
set out for the pork as before, and saw a man who had 
Abandoned the world. The charioteer inspired by the gods 
explained, and praised the virtues of renunciation, Hint 
day the BodHUatta, taking pleasure in the thought of 
abandoning the world* went oil to the park- After bathing he 
sat on the royal rock of state to be robed, and m hi* 
attendants stood round about him, S&kka, king of the gods, 
perceived that he would make the Great Renunciation at 
midnight, and sent the god Vissakninma in the likeness of the 
royal barber to adorn him. When he was returning in 
majesty to the city, his father sent hint a message that the 
mother of Riliula hod home a son. The Bodhimttu an bearing 
said, 11 RAb 11 la ft bom* a bond ft born/ 1 and bis father 
therefore gave the order, let prince Rahul* be his name/ * 
At his entry occurred ■ the well-known event that farm* 
a parallel to the incident in Luke 27 ; 

At that time a lahatnya maideu aamsd KftA frofand had gam*, to 
the roof of thfl palace. and seeing the beauty and glory of the Btidmantla, 
ha he made a rightwiw circuit ttitfud Uu? riiy, she was £H«d with joy 
and delight, and breathed forth this solemn utterance ; 

Happy indeed in the mother, 

Happy indeed is the lather. 

Happy indeed i# the wife, 

Who bu such a hushaiid- 

Tha Bodhisatu heard, and thought, M area so *hr spoke. On her 
awing such a form a mother'* heart tammes happy, a father 1 * hiiari 
beed mm happy, a wife* h«m bueouva happy.* How when what ft 
extingafthid ft the heart happy f ' h And with aversion in his heart 
for lusts he thought, M when thr fire of pu^ian ft FitinguiAhed, it ft 


t This incident apeakla to U an attain vi to explain U?p n*ra* FuJicU. hui 
irtAn iim dvr* i?ni ortan ■ bwl ft i« * ihnunntiu* at Rihu. tb* rntmiUir who 
wallow* tha mtv or moon dming an ttUfw, and it wmM bo a mini own* 
far a p*r*ai Item at ruck a time. t8e-> Art, <Sk*, Ifo™, ani «W, KaitfAirt. 
gBJL) rinwi dwtwd flHJiJI atari ot < Mutt Hal ImH* an ray oOtestfW, 

Tnii aamiUHifefti explanation of the nam* i* Uw OM gi™ jM SobtftflMT* T** 
£ to. wbkh Lbat th» Moon wai eelipwl *i Rural* • amh. In 
Jfrewfu 13 . t&flfc* from th» TuatdU hmm in tU mphl id tilt Remvnma- 

lion, u *rronJsn^ to tbia work h* la bom like a BftdtuHtta wjthcmt thn inter. 
Wtvnrv ui Ma Ln RwiMfl, p EA, to appean 1* hare £mn eonseited 

smm dap brfon. , . _ „ . , , *, 

■ Tb* WLHT.-L fetf 1 happy 1 in SilwaJly urauag ntin|ri*«d . a* it in 

umi in th«i next ; the »t*t* of beftj; tttiAgttlltad i* the I fc 4li 

form nt Ealukrit mx-ulan. A* will t* wn from thl* p*HNft «>«* 11 rriervn™ 
to lb* quraiUih *f the Prtinetlds rf the indiridua) or pcnoauitUy at death. That 
(nr tho BtiddliMt i* a fvrthor 
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happy. Vflsi'iL ihv fin* of illusion, whun pride, Ealse vfowa, and &U die 
liiijj* unci jiains are flrtingiiiilifd, u. [j happy. She Luis taught live a 
gdoj i«3$OB, for I am statclimy for ffftinpiudugmnt (Nirvana), Evyn 
la-day I JTikift reject ni5tl reumLnec 4 hcuBehtild life, and go forth Emm 

the world to se#k Nirvana. Let thii he litr fe« lor teaching/* And 
toeing from hia nock u jmrl neckkeo worth 100,000 piec&f, he wnl it to 
K,iaa Got Aim She thought tbut prince Siddhnttha wna in Itiv^ with 
h^f, and had sent hi r * profit. and the wai SlUoj with dulight. But 
Use Dodbisatta with groat glory and jnajaaty i&cmdod lilu palacQ, 
and lay down on the bod. 1 

He awoke to find his female musicians sleeping round 
him in disgusting jittitudesi. Then filled with loathing for 
his worldly life he made his decision, and ordered his 
charioteer Chonna to saddle his horse Konthaka. 

Thr; Bftdhisatta havis^ tent Chupma thought, "now I will lock 
At toy wan" Mini rifling from whetr he had heed tilting cro»-Ifggcd 
he went to the abode of the toothur <d BfiJiulfl, and opened the door 
of the chamber. Jurt then a Lamp of Knitted oil w*a burning, On 
thr bod ttrawQ with hoiipt of jMsunino and other flow,re* the mother 
of Rahul* wu fti^puLg with her hand oh her Bun a h^L tht 
lki-.lt.Lrsi'.tn standing with hia foot ocl th* threshold looked anil thought. 
Bl If 1 move uide thu queen's hand mud tib my son r the queen wiQ 
AWaks and this Drill be an obataefo to my going. When I havo Iwomo 
* BLidilhn, 1 will come Lack and boc him/ 1 and he from th» 

paUce, But wh*ti La said in thu Jutaloi commonluiy/ that " at that 
tuna prince RAhula friui bean lorn hycd iinya *\ is not in tha other 
COmPumUfM. Hence the account given above tilnudd be rertived. 

lie left the city on hia horse KanfJmkn with the 
ebuiiotcer clinging to the toil. Divinities muffled the sound of 
his going, find the city gate was opened by the god that dwelt 
in it, At that moment the tempter Mara came, arid standing 
m the air *uid f 11 sir, depart not. On the seventh day from 
now the j« wc)-wheel of empire will appear, anti thou shall 
rule over the four great islands and the two hundred small 
iblands that surround them. Tuns buck, sir. 1 * The Bodhisatto 
refused, and Mira replied, “ henceforth, whenever thou 
hast a thought of )ust or malice or cruelty, I shall know** 1 

1 AftnrrrfliaE U> ifimfu u IF? thebuiV* TiAm® a mi ibf wai the mnlhei 

«l Anhjiik in ihr tecum! lxi HoeLiiili, p. J4 T bIiv becalms lit? *it* t 

•rm tfoj* Mot* he Mi henna. 

1 The &kl + pnUbl) conimentary awl by the eornmunllUir la 

rt“DPllrtw hi* vwn irwfc. «hm>wia| ih*i ih-i* win dLifi-mil ii^diti^Tii tr*u in 

i h* Tlie IilridB icrkmo1; r 
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the great renunciation 


And seeking for an entrance, like a shadow never leaving him, 


he followed him, 1 

It was on the full-moon day of the month Uttarnsfilha 
(June—July) that the Uodhisatta departed, A desire to look 
again at the city arose, and the great earth turned found, so 
that he should not have to look back. At that place be 
indicated the site which was to become the KAnthaka- 
niv attain shrine (the turning round of Kanthaka), 
Accompanied by gods be went i*yond three kingdoms, 
a distance of thirty leagues, reached the river Anoma,and hi* 
horse crossed it at one leap. Then giving his ornaments to 
his charioteer he took his sword and cut off his hair. It was 
thus reduced to two fingers in length, and curling to the right 
ching to his head, and like his bean! remained so throughout 
his life. He threw his hair and Iteand into the *ky, They rose a 
league high, and staying there were a sign that he would 
become Buddha. Sakka appeared and placed them in a shrine 
in the heaven of the Thirty-three gods. Then a Mahfibrehnia, 
who had been his friend tdiatlkum in a former lift, came and 
gave him the tight requisites of a monk—three robes, howt, 
raaor, needle, girdle, and water-strainer, tVhen he sent hack 
his cliariutccr, hll horse liod listened to their talk, and: thinking 
that he would never sec his master again, died of a broken 


heart, and was reborn as a god. 

This account as a whole is not found in the Scriptures, 
but the story in its main outlines in told of Vipassin Buddha 
in the M ahap<zdiitiji-siitta {l}igh<t ii 31 (I.), a discourse which, 
as we luive seen, Ijclongs to a period that had developed the 
doctrines of the marvellous career of all Bodhisattas and of 
si* previous Buddhas. It is probably only due to the practice 
of abbreviating repetitions that the story is not told at length 
or oil the seven. The whole is legend, with no claim to 
be the historic words of Buddha, The Jataka adds several 
personal incidents, some of which aw in contradiction with 
other post-canonical versions, and are probably peculiar to the 
Pah. Two of these ore of special interest. The shrine of the 
Turning back of KAntboka (IfuRfAnianittiUatta) was no doubt 
a real shrine Imown to the authorities on which the Pali 
commentator depended. But whether the commentator 

I Tlx, b nwrt*l by Mil*. U»ii 

till Ihrml, him) U> 9TUTJ ®pi**%sv4IJf Urn [am* Biubilu tlnmjhoul 

hi* lilt 
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lifti interpreted it correctly is doubtful, as recording 
to his own account there was no turning round of 
Kanthoka at that place, but the Bodhisatta “kept him facing 
od the way he was to go It is more likely that the place 
was where the charioteer with the horse finally took leave of 
his master. and identical with the shrine mentioned in 
the £o/i'hr-pu£srn, the Turning hack of Chan d aka 
(Chandakanivartaiui), at the place where the diarioteer 
Channa of Cbandaka left the tiodhi&atta an cl returned with 
the horse. Hie other incident of the Bodhisatta’s hair 
turning in curk to the right after being cut* is in accordance 
with the actual practice of thus representing the curk rm 
images of Buddha, Hut images of this kind, as will be seen, 
art not of the earliest type of representations of Bud film, 
and cmiinit be put lx*fore Lhr second century of the Christian 
era. This is entirely in harmony with what we can conclude 
independently of the late date of the commentary itself. 

Another incident oT thk legend occurs in the canonical 
i imdnacatiAu (VII 7), and Matunastu (il Ef>0>, where the 
elder MoggallAna visits the heaven of the Thirty-three, and 
secs the god ffnnlfraka. who explains that he was formerly 
the Bodhimtta’s horse, and tells the story of the flight. 

The failito-vistara differs from the Pfili not only in the 
multiplication of incidents, but also by MahfiylLnn additions. 
One of these is the whole of chapter xiii. ‘ The Exhorting.' 
The gods say that it is the rule {dAanwjhi) that a Iiodhisntta 
in his last existence should lie exhorted in his seraglio by the 
Buddhas of the ten points of space. These exhort him in 
J-t stanzas, and even the music of the seraglio turns into 
words to ripen hi,s purpose. 

The narrative proper begins with chapter xiv. The 
Bodhisatta causes the king to dream, ami the king in his 
dream sees his son leaving the world. On waking he builds 
three palaces for him, each guarded by five hundred men. 
Hie visits to the park and the seeing nf the four signs are 
much tiie same as in other accounts. GopA then dreams 
ominous dreams, but they are interpreted fa vi nimbly by the 
Bodhkntta, 1 fie himself also dreams, and rises to ask. Ins 


.1 Tlipjr 1 '’ I* [TV >UifcjSj* dl&rcuc* ficus ito? MimftllH of the BnJhiHllU'* 
" 1 hUI, »h*> 11 iriraUtad whii «, min who attain* araimOhiit. IlrPa 

< D, i aa: ? *, interprrti urw of bif ilfuau u tQfimi^ |fai| ihe mH l« 

U * fflin ill hutr UJP.Il 
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father's permission to leave the world, but promises to stay 
if he will grant four boons, that he raay l>c always young, 
always healthy, of unending life, and always happy; The 
king declares them impossible, and the Bodhisatta then asks 
that there may be no rebirth for him. The king refuses 
permission, and sets new guards. 

The Hodhisatta then meditates in the seraglio, makes hU 
resolution at midnight, and summons kb charioteer Chandaka, 
who tries in vain to persuade him to seek enjoyment first. 
The gods put the city to sleep, and accompanied by them he 
goes beyond the Sakyas, the Kolyas (Eoliyash and the 
ftiallas, and at daybreak reaches the town Anuvamcyn of 
the Maincyas* six leagues away- There he gives Ins ornaments 
and the horse to Chunduka. On the place where Chandaka 
turned back a shrine was built called the Turning back of 
Chnnduka. The Bodhisatta cuts off his hair and changes his 
robes for yellow on Hi, which arc given Isim by one of the gods 
of the Pure Abode. There a shrine was built called the Taking 
of the Yellow Robes 

The seraglio and the king awake, and seeing a god bringing 
the Bodhbatin's royal rdbes, amt Cbnudaka following with 
the horse and the ornaments, think that the Bodhisatta has 
been killed for the sake of his precious robes* but Chandaka 
teUs them that it is impossible to bring back the Bodhkatta 
until he has attained complete mUghtenrnrnt, For a long 
lime the ornaments were worn by the Sakvas Bhadrika 
Mah&nama, and Aniniddba, but as they were too heavy even 
for Narayana (Vishnu), Miduipajiipati tumble through grief 
to bear die sighi of diem threw them Into a lotus-pool. 
This became known as the Dmumerits-pool (Abkamna* 
pushkarini). 

The question now arises whether we can assume that there 
is a basis of historical reality for these two legends. The 
appearances of the gods and the miracles need not detain us, 
as these may quite well have been added to a real story by 
people who devoutly believed in such things. Nor are- the 
contradictions fatal. These may be independent accretions - 
The statement that the Uodhisatta. travelled thirty leagues 
(over 200 miles) between midnight and dawn may well be an 
otaggeration, and one account makes the distance only rix 
leagues (some forty -five miles). When one account says that 
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the horse died, and another that he was brought hock, and 
that R5but* was bom on the night of the Renunciation, nr 
seven days before, or Mint he was only conceived then, 
evidently one of them is incorrect, if not all. The reference to 
the shrines commemorating various miraculous events only 
proves that at a period of some seven or eight centuries at 
least after Buddha's death the legends about them were 
established. 

If Buddie is a historical personage, it is dear that a 
Hcnundation took place, and nothing more b needed as the 
basis for a wholly fictitious legend. In the case of the four 
signs we have scriptural evidence for holding that the story 
of the four visits to the park is only the hi&torickmg of a 
canonical passage which knows nothing uf these events. The 
events have been merely built up out of the meditation on 
old age, sickness, and death. We find the same state of tilings 
in tire story of the Renunciation. The oldest canonical 
accounts given above of Gotaina’s leaving the world ore quite 
different from the Eater legend. They are repeated in various 
parts of the Scriptures, and in the satin addressed to the 
dain-Mahlisaccaka (Majjtt, t 240) they ore quite mechanically 
combined. 

Now before my enlightenment, while yet * bodhuatta and not 
yet fully enlighteni^l. I thought, oppreojive is iifi: in u honiu, a place 
of liius. la tiie free air is abandonment ui the world, Not ™ury 
is it for him who dwell* in a lioiue to practise a completely full, 
completely pure, and perfect religious life. What if 1 remove my 
hair and beard, and putting un yellow robes go forth from a house to 
a hauseifsae life. 

Now at another time, while yet a boy, a block-haired lad in thr 
prime of youth, in the tint stage of life, while my unwilling mother 
and fathiir wept with tear stain mi faces, I cut ofi my hair mid beard, 
ami putting on ydlnw mbftS went forth from ft hoiisw to n bousclow life. 

That is all, and even if the compiler of this sutta knew the 
later legend, he is here using the phraseology of a period which 
ignores the whole of it. It makes the Hodhisattu have the 
world not at the age of twenty-nine, but when quite a boy 
{dahara). The reference to hair and beard is a formal state¬ 
ment, made here because it is used in describing any ascetic, 
even the boy N&laka. the nephew of Ant*. To atrip the legend 
of Its miracles and euntradicticms is to leave a nucleus that 
is os foreign to the oldest sources as oil the rest. Olden berg 
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himself rejects it as highly coloured poetry, and for the 
canonical accounts only claims that they arc unadorned 
fragments of the little that an older generation knew, or 
thought that It knew, of those things. 

An important element in this legend is the story of Buddha’s 
wife and his son Rah it La. Gldenberg says Uiat the statements 
concerning them should be all the less held to I* invented, 
the more frequently they occur in the older tradition without 
the person of Rahuln or his mother being used for a didactic 
purpose or for Iwinging out pathetic situations. 1 This w true 
in a sense. There ore no pathetic situations, because the 
persons ore not mentioned in the older tradition at all. The 
name Bhaddi Race Anti is only one of the three or four persons 
identified by the later tradition with Buddha's wife, and 
the identification is not mode by the older texts. 1 The ease 
stands exactly the same with Iiiihiiia. He is never mentioned 
in the older texts a* Buddlm's son. Tiierc ore, it is true, four 
or more RShuta-xuHti*, and three Rdhu hn'dda-tuUat,* where 
he merely appears as an interlocutor like ether monks. In 
the Thftitgalhd, a late work which the commentators them* 
selves admit to be in parts no earlier than the third Council. 
KJthula is made to say, “I ant sun of Buddha." But this 
evidence would also prove that Buddha had four sons, for 
three other elders in this work say the some thing. 
Sirivoddha says, “I am the son of the in com parable one,’' 
Kassapa of Cay& says, “1 am a true son of Buddha,” and 
Kuludayiu says, " I tun Buddha's son.” But ail Buddha's 
disciples arc frequently called in the same language Buddha's 
true or genuine sons, puttd vrasd, * sons of the breast.’ * 

Tliat Buddha should linve hod a wife is not only natural 
but according to Indian ideas inevitable. To marry is one of 


1 j], lift ■ but Iknjr irt nr.rt**h ly umI fte d*slfu:ii<a thtl pall:- tic purpwi 

in lha rdciirmntimi’i 

* Brts fchoT*, ft, 40. 

* Sn- 3 ttA; ill L 33 . Jt !«* II 104 . 4 * 0 ; 

iii S77. 

* JAdvv. m 41, Hip aao, cL & m$. ill t»i 

Wfao uudcf ilafui the kkiu*dh*e fiw, 
to lb# gw*d Ikvrnw lif* UMfctr lit*. 

Worthy of nrmm, ripht^mi raw. 

Tbffin tljft .t3ULi.JJ.ii ■ bill AO MU, 

So T h* L’i dtrnm k»P hinuri F* tl ttX.miui vJU hw rfjwnp^f. 

i4jui » tiu llitT trr, to my Ulil li*ev in Inin ntu d ill* Jjard. 

Kill M 
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the duties of & person living in the world. The chroniclers did 
not need to stmt from the historic Emit that Buddha had a 
wife and son. This may lie true, and may rest on unwritten 
tradition, but it is certain that the tradition has jiresrrvcd 
no information about them. Among the various guesses con¬ 
cerning Buddha's wife, the view that identified her with 
Shad da Kaccana, an otherwise entirely unknown nun in the 
list of great disciples, is not unanimous even in the Pfili 
commentators. They searched the Scriptures, and in the 
same list they found R ahul a, * the chief of those who desire 
instruction.' Even the Pali com men tari.nl tradition is 
uncertain about him, and the other traditions show t hat they, 
if not all the others, had nothing certain to tell us. 


CHAPTER VI 


AUSTERITIES AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

G OTAMA on leaving Ilia home Iwd gone eastwards. and 
tlie three countries of the Sakyas, Koliyas.and Malta, 
through which he is said to have passed, are at least 
geographical possibilities. But nothing is known of the 
district at which lie first arrived. The Pfcli commentaries 
call it the river AnomS, thirty leagues from Kapilnvatthu. 
and say that he then went to the mango-grove of Anupiya, 
a place which in the Canon is mentioned as a township. 
The Aiahavosiu speaks not of a river, hut of a town Anomiya, 
twelve leagues away among the Malta. In the Latita-vistara 
it is a township six leagues away, Anuvaintya or Alrnmaineya 
of the MaUieyas beyond the Malta. These statements may 
point to an actual locality somewhere cast of Kapil* vatthu, 
which wns, traditionally at least, the place to which Cotama 
fted j but if so, they also point to the complete absence of any 
real knowledge of its nature. To assume that the Pali 
version has preserved the truth would be mere credulity. 
It is not a question here of canonical matter, but of thr 
commentaries, and these like the Sanskrit works an- later 
than the supposed events hy centuries, 1 

The ehief events of the next years up to the Enlightenment 
are recorded in the Scriptures, and we have again parallel 
and more developed accounts in the commentaries and 
Sanskrit works. It may be asked whether the variations and 
additions in the latter'really are accretions, or whether the 
canonical accounts have selected certain events from a longer 
story then existing, which we only get complete in the com¬ 
mentaries. This can only be properly seen after the events 
have been given, but it may be said that a continuous account 

* JH. I f)fp; JfnMttt ii IBS; XdJ, 171 (3SS1; it ii «TkhO*Jj Imponjble to Sind 
& cwtain f* |libitum of *11 line nitor*. furl the lollwiltif may l» tiursPtlwi 
ADQpiv-» Tin * ml r lur * in ta 1WI* e(wn&7. mention^] In Hi# C*n«n. I» 
praUWt brans* twdiUQimlll' klfflUC*! M Hip j't** «t (frUsu’e firtt f*«re*t. 
r n ,t *11 the other ntmn .fV wmapilott* of Amply* le th*l popular 
which lit* behind the lingulae of betb Fili *nH £uulmt *nriJ 
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of the period occurs more tluui one* in the Scriptures* 1 am! 
that seven! of the most striking of the events known to the 
commentaries art: not once mentioned in the four Nikuy&s- 
Some of the events in both arc developed later in different 
ways, or inserted in different chronological order, ami the 
probability is that the eanomea! accounts tell all that wav 
known as legend at the time when the narratives now included 
in thr aiitttt were compiled 

From the Scriptures we Irani that llotauin hrst sought 
instruction under two religious teachers, found them 
unsatisfying, and for six years practised austerities in the 
company of five disdpJee, Then aban doiiing his fasting and 
self-tortures hr thought of a new method of religion* 
exercise, and won enlightenment. After hesitating whether 
he should attempt to convert the world, he went to Benares, 
met the five disciples, who had deserted him when ht gave 
up kh austerities, and converted them. In addition to this 
there are several incidents recorded in ballad form, which 
in spite of their being usually referred to as x old legends \ 
jire probably versifications of commeotarial matter. 

It b at this stage of the story that we first light upon persons 
and places for which there k evidence outside Buddhist 
sources. The accounts are given as being related by Buddha 
himself, hut it b easy to seethed pious chronicler* have worked 
over older legends. These passages require to lie set forth, 
Ik Ah because they throw tight urn the character of the later 
stories, and also brenusc they contain some of the earliest 
statements of fundamental doctrines. The prominent aspect 
in the six years striving is the discovery of the right any of 
mystical concentration. The training under the two teachers 
is ho philosophical doctrine, but the teaching of a certain 
method of meditation, which ho* to be learnt and practised. 

The J/ ohdsuccaka-sutte (Majjh* i '240 ITJ after describing 
the going forth as given above* continues : 

Thu* having gone forth from Ui^ world t strove *lu r ihfl flood, 
and «taraking for the cuprum* wt*te of M*e I mat u* A|&r« tUli^v 
uud having Approached him a*id p "I wish, friend Raima* to pruct.be 
die religions life in this doctrine aiid dbdphn*/' Thereupon X|fea 

* fta* Sfajijk* I* 13, 111, lin, kit-® f it f ?,1 4 l fcf<r ■TOwtiiioni. ind L h\ a 

mmm thtl Iht mfairtor or itdMtan of Has cuti* ttaa taftarfwtwi , k |,inf 
liMfltnrut. The Ch*m oi tXuM,U»ft. fcJtheujb kocnftl to tbv* rM«tW p Jo cm uni 
OocbI la it* 
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Knl&ma said to me, J ' abide friend* finch is the dor trine that an intaliigeat 
man in no Jong time v-mf of trimsd? comprehend, realise, and attain 
my teaching “and abkb in it/' In no long time nod quickly did I 
maitar that doctrine So to thla extent merely by moving the Lips 
and repeating what had bean recited. I am! others mode the profeaeiGn, 
p I declare-the doctrine of the knowledge, the d&ctnQe of the elder 
1 biow and peroeivt*/ 1 Then I tha tight, if it u not merely hr faith 
that A lira proclaim* hia doctrine (*aymg}. that of himself be_ iia-i 
oumpr* iirndrd, realised* attained it, and abides in it Verilj p A [am 
abides knowing and ptiwivmg ihii rfoctrine/ 1 So I approach fd 
A|£m. und raid to him, M friend KUinm p what lb the extant ol ilk 
doctrine which of yonr&clf you Leva comprehended, realised* and 
mttamud, und which you pcodeini f " Thereupon Aj&ni prochnfnftj 
the Altfuruntni <d the bUIc of Nothingness. 1 Then I thought. " Alarm 
has faith, bul I too have faith. Not only has he energy, f too have 
energy. Not only has hr- mindfulness, l too have mmdlulm^s, Not 
only hi s he concentration, 1 too have concentration Not only has he 
w-isdnm l too have wmlnm. What it l strive to realise that doctrine 
of which A Lira proclaims (hat of blmsell he hascompreheBdctl.Ttaltscd, 
attwined it, .met abides in H.“ Then in nn long lime L quickly 
ccjTTiprehctvdcii, realised, and attained the doctrine, and abode in it. 

So I Appiivvehed Afiim p and «id to him, ip is that the extant of t hr 
dortTina which of jtitlTfiell you ha ve comprehended. realised, and 
attained, and which you proclaim f M u That ta the extant, friend. 
p * 1 too. friend, of my&dt have CDBLpmbendrd. radiicd. and attained 
thtH doctrine, and abide in it/' “ Gain to m w friend, great gain it 
M to utf p who behold as friend auch a fellow student. Thun it is. the 
doctrine that I of myself have com pre bond ud. unliwl. attamodi 
anti proclaim. that doctrine you of yourself havr comprehended p 
realised* attained, and ahktc la . - - thus it ta. an l am bo aro you. u 
you are ao am l- Com* now* friend, we two will devote ouisclve* 
to this company / 1 Thu* it waa, A]i*ra my teacher »t me his pupil 
■a equal to Liraaelf, and honoured me with eminent honour. Then 
I thought, M this d« trine extending to the Attain men I of Lho itate 
of Nothingmue does not conduce to aversion* absence of p&sama, 
cewthm* tranquillity, higher knowledge. Nirvana/' So witbntik 
tending this doctrine l Abandoned if in disgust. 

The visit to Uddaka llimiaputta is then described in utmost 
the same terms, but hem the doctrine was that which had 
been realised and proclaimed by FUnia* the father of Uddnka, 
This wat the Attainment of the state of Neither-consciousne^- 
nor-TKiiiconHdoosneM (the fourth Buddhist Attainment), 
and IJddaka proposed not to make Gotama equal to h im self. 

1 Th\ E« !■ the thin! Altfcfnawl, «■ ti» wrrmdh el ll» eight AlUJ Ertaofita nf tin 
Eutt'IJiiptJi. rncTtfa^nsr thr lnutr^« M Ift* Ttrat fnwsr. Tha am mtelrfrUittlff Uut 
ikft rii lirntr 4 jii ■ tr« w H i Ti ii yil m rit, im. For Lh# 

ni|ijkCw«it ^iliwciphy «l Aiira cb. xti. 
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but to him ov&t the whole company of disciples as their 
timber. This doctrine he nlto found unsatisfactory and 
abandoned. 

Then striving afur the pood, and leamhing for iho euprsma st*U 
of peace, I gradually made my way to the and went to 

UniTpfl* the army-township, 1 There I utf a d alight ful spot with a 
plujsnjit prove. ik fiver fowmg delightfully with char water and $ood 
fortiii, and round about i place for «eekin|t alms. Then I thought* 
truly I* delightful spot with ti pl-rasimt grove, a river flowing delightfully 
with oirar watrr and gt*id fordi s and round about a place lor -Hiking 
aim*. Thi- surely us a fit pkeu for the striving of a high-bom on* 
intent on striving. Then I lai down there: a lit place is this for 
striving. 

The account of the strivings i$ introduced by three similes 
which then occurred to Gotama. That of u man trying to 
kindle fire by rubbing a fire-stick on wet green wood plunged 
in water. He can get no fire, and like Him are the ascetics 
whose passions are not calmed* Whether they experience 
sudden, sharp, keen* and severe paim or not, they cannot 
attain knowledge and enlightenment. So it is in the second 
ease, if a man mhs a fire-stick on wet green wood* even if it 
is out of the water. In the third ease he takes dry wood* 
and can kindle fire* Even so ascetics who are removed from 
jjav-iun fe in whom tlte passions art abandoned and calmed* 
may possibly attain knowledge and enlightenment. The 
importance of this passage lies partly in its being very old, 
as it is found in Sanskrit works eli well, 1 but also in respect to 
the question whether the Buddhist method of concentration 
owes anything to other systems, it will be seen that Gotama 
b represented as beginning by adopting well known practices ; 

Then J thought, what II 1 now set my teeth* prc*i my frmguti lo 
my [^liik’n and rainm, crash. and barn out my mind with my mind. 
(I did ad) mid sweat Hawed (ram my annpils, Just as if & strong mam 
were to seize a weaker man by tho head at shoulder . . , so did J rat my 
. and sweat flowed from my armpits I undertook resolute 
«ffon, unoinftijd mindful nt^ was art up, but my body wa» unquiet 
and iiESL'nlmod. avan through the painful striving tint oviimheimed 
me. Kflverthelgss such painful Feeling on a forte did not overpower 
my mind, 3 

1 lM*r *WOTinli tum tiqf Sblo fkxAmi 1 lb* lowruhjp 

ftenArJ, m of Lh« irenrr aI' i Ud 311 ?2ifl) hu -jrAma. 1 f^unali 

frQJftd* 1 

1 £i m M; Jr™tw d m. 

* Tbks I [ undertook . t - miadji rwuri iJ I «■ (he 4t»crs piii«s of c*rb d 

thv f nil towing 10*0*1 taw* 
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Then I thought, what if Z u uw practise trance without breathing. 
So l restra [ru'd breathing tti and out from mouth and nose. And sa 
! did *o r thjm wflj. -l violin t aound of winds ironing from my «&r-. 
Juai as there is h video! sound from the blowing of ft blacksmith'i 
txdEowfl F even sou* I did so there w;ie a violent sound.. „ Then I thought, 
what if 1 now practice trance without breathing. 3cvl restrained 
breathing in and out from mouth, hum, and cats. And a*j I did *o 
violent winds disturbed my hood. Just as if a strong man vote to 
efu*h oWe head with the point of a fword + even so did violent winds 
disturb my LewL . 

flic practice* bidding hi* breath ngam tbrtv timoa T and thr pains 
aTo As if 4 strap were being twisted round his Lead, os if a butcher 
™ cutting his body with a sharp knife, and iw if two strong men 
wt-r* holding a wicker itnts over a tire of coaUj Nevertheless fucb 
pamful fading as arewe dsd not overpower niy mind, 

Sonia divinities siting me then said* " the ascetic Gotama sa dead " 
Some diTmitiej said, " not duad is the ascetic Gotamji, but he is dying/ 1 
Some said, ,+ not dead fa ihc ascetic Got* 1114, nor dying. The ascetic 
Goutna is at* orabat; such fa the behaviour of oil omhal." 

Then 1 thought, what il I refrain altogether from ftAkt So the 
divinities approached mo and said, !l air, do not refrain altogether 
from food. II you do so, we wd) feed you with divine food through 
the pot i.-h of your hair, and with ibi-i keep you alive." Than J thought; 
that if 1 uvro to undertake to retrain altogether from eating, and 
these divfititka wait lo feed me with divine food through the pores of 
my hair, and with it keep me ilive, this would be acting f&Wly on 
tny part/ So I refused, saying, no mure of this. 

Then I thought, what if I were to take food only in a mat) amount*, 
as much as tny hollowed pal to would hold, juice of beans, vetch ps* 
chickpea*,, or pulfe, {He does so.) My body became otti n^fly Iran. 
Like Galtikapabba or killpabba H plant* became all my limb* through 
the hitler food. The mark of my seat was like a camel x loot print 
through the little food. The bom* of ray spine when bent and 
straightened were like a raw of spindle* through the little fW, As 
the- beam* of on old shed, stick out, so did my ribs stick out through 
the Hid* food. And as in a deep well the deep low-lying sparkling 
of t his wftipra is ^ren, ao in my eyr-aocltcia< was seen the deep low dying 
sparkling of my eyes through the littlr food. And as a bitter gourd 
cut off raw fa cracked and withered through wind and sun, m was 
the Ekm of mf head withered through the little food. When I thought 
S would touch the skin of my *tmunch, I actually took hold of my 
ipine, and when I thought I would touch my spine, 1 took hold of i)m 
sain of my stomach. so much did the ukb of my stomach ding to my 
ftpme through the little food. When 1 thought I would etaa myself, 
1 s hereupon fell prone through the little food. To relieve my body 


1 Is*!. 330 (SfML ubK'" tbir Tilton dwmtEiuff round wd4 think that tlss uwtio 
iidtirhi iluct nn 4 ml,' 1 

K Name* of plant*. both taianing " baring black joint* \ 
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I stroked my Itmha with my hand, and sr. I Hid no the d-tcayrd heir* 
fell from my bedy l Ij rough tit little food. 

Borne human brings seting me then raid, H ' the aseetic Ej obama 
ill black / 1 Sum* smnj fc ,fc not black ia the ascetk GoLame* he ii brawn." 
Others said 11 not black i« thr aaectjr Goiama, nor brown, hi* ‘•kin ii 
tint of a ranngara-fish/’ 1 so much had tb* purr ch*u colour of paj 
akin bv*n deril'e/rd by th* Utile food- 

Then 1 though t 1Juiic ueoctic* and brahmins in the purl., who have 
suffered FuddiHS, sharp, kwn, severe pains, at the must have not iufi«ml 
more than this {Similarly of tI. i>>n m ihf future and percent ) But 
by this severe morti nation 1 do not attain superhuman truly noble 
knowledge and insight. Perhaps thmc ia another way to enlighten- 
mQBt. Then I thought, now I realise that when my father tho Salyen 
in working,* 1 was toiled under the cool shade of a re*? apple tee, 
and without eeitaiui] dt»ire«, without evil idva*, I atuinttl and abodn 
m the first tmnr^ of joy arid pltmaui* 1 Arising from seclusion, and 
combined with reasoning and investigation Perhaps this is the way 
to ^nlightcDfucnt. Then in conformity with uiintilnbr.^ ih^ 

oOELsdouanw that ibU vu the way to cidi^bteuoicut. Thm I thought, 
why ihnuM I fear the happy ufalm that in without huelmiaI deHirra and 
without evil rdftaal And 1 thought, I do not fear that happy state 
which Lb without sensual dssiiw and without ev3 ideas 

Then t thought it is not risv to gam that happy stmt# while my 
body is co vary |r*n What if I now take solid food, rie* and sour 
milk. Now at that time five monks were attending nw\ thinking, 
M when th* ascetic Gotama gains the Doctrine, ho will id! if to ns " 
But when 1 took nolkl food, net and dour milk, then ihn five mania 
left me in disgust, saying* u the ascetic Gotafna live* in abundance, 
be has given up ntiiving, and. bus turned to a life of abundance/* 

How having taken solid food and gained strength, without sensual 
deain\j H without evil ideas 1 at tain rd and abode ip the first trance of 
joy and ploasnre, arising from aeduuioa and ccuihkuxl with itajoning 
and bivooiigatioti* Nevertheless such pleasant Ending u arose did 
not overpower my mind * With the ceasing of masoning and in vcstiga - 
tkm 1 attained and abode in tho oeeoud trance of joy and pleasure anting 
from concent ration. with internal aemnity and fixing of tie mind on 
one point without reasoning and investigation. With equanimity 
toward* joy *pd avernon f abode mindful and amadou*, and 
experienced bodily jdfWffure, what the notale ones describe as 1 dwelling 
with equanimity, m i ndful* and happily \ and attained and abode in 
the third trance, Abandoning filaumrc and abandoning pain, even 

4 In ihn ftamlmi « 4 {h rm* waif u> h* * fiat. 

1 $ea p. 44. 

* Or 1 fetal* (if bayptnAH 1 {wlid^ * |Ucuure B in ut|**i Um *tnn^ s ter® ° m tho 
wisd Is turd at lbs pkus&t or happy in mny mam ¥ rvpocUdlr of Im-Ixd* mml is 
VppQfewl lu dwJtMd " pfeiulel \ See Bhy* Dartdi. fMfr'AmgtfiiA Ihdionefy, #_*. 
Pah Irka, 

1 Thi* fefenienr* is T*jp*4l*d u a. nirmn after *ub ctag« of Lr*JUT<v In Ike 
roaropotidir-jg ascoeiift {Majjh- I 1 1| U dow not occur as Ml. 
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bcforr the disappearance of cktion and depression, 1 attained and 
abode in tic fourth trantc T which is without pain and pleasure, and 
with purity of mindfulness and equanimity - 

Thu* wiih mind concentrated, purified. cleansed, spotless. With the 
dofilnrne&ita gone, supple. dexteruu*. fittn, and impastifaltij. I directed 
my mind to the knowledge of the ft membra nee of niy former eiiirtcnoep. 
I remanibgrad many former existence*. isucJj ns, one birth, two birth*, 
thra*. four* five, ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred, a rjjoiisand. 
a hundred thousand births; many cycles of dissolution of the universe, 
many eycleft of its evolution, many of its dissolution and evolution : 
them t was id imeh anti *uch a name, clan, colour, 1 iivelihoodp meli 
pleasure and bun did I suffer, and such wy the ond of my life Passing 
away thence I was born elsewhere. There too I *m of such and such 
a name, ct&n, colour. livelihood, aueh pkft&ute and pain did I suffer, 
and such in the end of iny life. Facing aw %y thence J was reborn 
hero, Thus do I remember my tansy former existences with their 
special modes and details. This wm the first knowledge that I gn lined 
in the first watch of the night. Ignoruice w»a dispelled, knowledge 
arose Darkness wm dispelled. light arose. So it it with him who 
a bid em vigilant, strenuous and reaolute. 

Thus with mind concentrated, purified, cleansed* apatfcsB, with 
the defilements gone, auppfe. duh^N, firm and impartible, I directed 
my mind to the pacing away and rebirth of beings With divine, 
purified, superhuman virion I saw kings palling away and being 
reborn, low ami high, of good and bad colour, in happy or miserable 
axiiteooea accord big to their karma Thato brings who lead evi l 
Jives in deed, word, or thought, who speak evil of the noble ones, of 
Ubo views* who acquire karma through I heir false views. at the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body after death ore reborn in a state ot misery ami Buffering 
is hell. But thou tamga who lead good lives in deed* word, and 
thought, who speak no evil of the noble one^ of right views, who 
ocquiitf karma through their right view*, at thr dissolution of the body 
after drath ore raborn in a happy *tetr in the world of heaven. .. Tliia 
wan the second knowledge that I gained in the second wutch of the 
eight. * i 

'111us with mind coneentamted, purified, ckaruod, jmttkta. with 
ibe drfilnneata gone, supple, ilrxtertJiii. Ann, and tltipftsrihle. I directed 
my mind to the knowlmge of the destruction of she asivan,* 1 duly 
re&lixed (the truth) p t h& u* pain/ I duly realised (the truth) 1 thin i* 
the cause of pain/ I duly radioed {tha tmt b) * this i» the dotnufitin 
of pain/ and f duly rtsallrod (the truth) * this la the way tint kmda to 

1 Of K owte', Th* com. talww it HtsndJj. and my* that BtuHfaa m h'm la*t 
hirtt kl mm vu of « jcvlilcn crtrtdok 

I W* klUPW «XK*Jy wWl Ap imdffitira* by lb* iMTi*. *p they art here Jt&fed 
to tMPiiisI of Httuiu! d&ttlW it&maK defer* fvf «M«IIC4 {Wp*), and ignermnc* 
tvnj&l To tfam waa.JoUv wlded im.lv*. *itw *i 4 deretapmflnt rsf atijjA. 

Th* viifd hu boen tnniiatoJ ‘ d*pf*viiic*", bat it doe# no* i®piy 

pifiM p?0|WEtHti». It m*7 iufibsd* tho nnl annoccni nftlmral itopvlirt, » 
u tb&y mj* fiprMiiubl xA thfr choking I o titulfllr*- Tfa* Wurd MirKipOhdi to 
Skt dime* 1 aennir in "* and tMi Utcrikl hw file with iU dm hy thB Jwm t who 
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the destruction of 1 duly nulled 1 tbw flit- -ihr K . . * 

‘ this is ih* Cfl&w of ih-? 5»v»ri p . . - 1 thi* is shr d«t-nfftion of tb* 
ua;m V . r 1 thjj i* the w*j that lead* to the dHtrucrtiOb of th* 
Sum' Aj I iiitm Ipr v and thin pfiftflivd, my inin-i w emiurip*t+d 
from the £&&va of sensti*! dcaira, from thr »&vi of desire for existence. 
And from the ilaiTm of ignorance. And in mf rmxnrijiatol ait**- tht 
knowlodge of my mancipation, I realis'd that d strayed Ln rebirth, 
the frljgioufl life hafl been lod, done Is what wm to be clone, there is 
nought (for moj beyond thin world. This wis the third knowledge 
that 1 gained ::i the last watch of the night. Ignorance '*"M diapeU^h 
Imowteqg* artiBe* Birknist was dispebtsd, li^ln aro**, Bo it with 
him who abides vigilantj tiKtmoua, and rfe^oluto. 

The most remarkable feature in this recital is the entire 
absence of any temptation by Mira. There is even no mention 
of the famous tree under which the enlightenment [hodhi] was 
attained. 1 It will also He seen that the Inter authorities put 
additional events in different places. This it an indication 
that such events were not a part of the original story« and 
tliat they came to l>c inserted in one place or another 
according to individual Idas of fitness. The J lit aka tells us 
that Golania v after staying seven days at Anupiya, went on 
foot straight to IU jag aim, the Magadha capital, ‘m am day, 
a distance of some two hundred miles, and began to beg. 
The royal officers reported his arrival to the king {Rirnbisfim), 
who in astonishment seeing him from the palace ordered them 
to follow and observe. If he was a non-human being he would 
vanish, if a divinity he would go through the air, if iv imjja 
into the ground, but if a man he would cat hb alms. He was 
seen to go to the Pani^ava hill, and overcoming liis disgust 
at the unusual food to eat it. The king then came, and pleased 

umlfTiirxpJ l*rm* in a niai*naJ **n*\ anil cGnatiraf it m fiELier.n^ and parrad!^ 
tto lflrli.|JuaI a Till. wt\**r in ww Ln ftacUIhraln. whteh *pfWf tr. Uv. 

ih* terra u used auri Mlv in a iachnlraJ tm» k i rut to Imp ti intfrpwd 
it The eiMirariililen rlld not kciov iti nr tan* n lirnr CMnuet JL wtLb two nuti 
#H ' to prflH fH,r|itcjt ) 1 and pa ra * Ifr bespt . /J£cm < , O 701 .jp. 4 N, 

1 Thu tfw l« troalitfsKl m ihut |Jrt irf tha fmi vi the Uit wtmi llaiidhaS m 
iHyhti ii 4. ami ii uiil Ut be m Aiwit^h ibm mmrrtd lift™ 
F™ ^ipa. Th* Boddhlili ibanti with the old*? rel^ion the popular belkt 
ihai im n fr (Jtriuii tointf*. It la ie*n lhr<*ifchoui ito in. the legend 

in, which Gatama j cuiubii far a ttm-flod fwLcr^, p 70), b tb laZi^ nilani 
thert arc four god* af the Badhj tm [^WK^irrtaadfPB^JAJ, f ur Benarl tfe* Bodhi- 
tx no! a plira peijH3to“ atlacJird to a luiUrrlfl peno« B bu% IB 

nt an anoltnl myth ftha vlnjuRg cif ambto«ia) whk>h ha* inborn* hklori^ifead; 
of. L&U$mU d« Jud^La, •-b. 3. " Ncuh irriTcm rfi dgmin 4 erth 

phra»r myiholo.siqan i - to Buddha « # aplpan J-* l p *r hr* ; Rli 

vain dn la lul Hilurfr/ flcnmn: 4 la hu« pmrji.jJi’f* dc tern* l»i d^Talupp^^^^ti 
HgBiidalr^# ou morana ^T^nlrnt r^iiaetUra* dfSiiHirea ’ k 
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at his deportment offered tiim entire sovereignty, but Gotoma 
refused, saying that he had Jeft the world with the desire for 
the highest enlightenment. Yet though he rejected the 
repeated requests of the king, he promised to visit his kingdom 
first tin becoming Buddha, and then journeyed by stages to the 
teachers A|ara and Uddaka. The Thcrigdlhd commentary, 
which is probably a later work, >ays l.huL be first, went !.<> the 
hermitage of Bhaggava. 

Tin Jktiikn adds that the full account is to be found in the 
sutta of the Going-forth {Pohbajjii-sutfa) with its com* 
mentary. Yet this sutto, found both in the Pali and in the 
Mahihasln, 1 differs curiously from the Jatakn. The king sees 
him first, and noticing his beauty and downcast eyes sends 
messengers to find where he lives, then visits him, offers him 
wealth, and asks of wlmt family he is, Go taro a tells him, hut 
does not mention tliat he h a king’s son, and says that he has 
in) desire for pleasures, but seeing the evil of pleasures, and 
looking on renunciation as peace, he is going to strive. Here 
ihc sutta ends, but the 3/ atatrajfu adds two verses in a different 
metre containing BimbLsitra's request and Gotatna’s promise 
that he will return and preach the doctrine in hfe kingdom. 
This incident is also added by the P&li commentator on the 
sutta. 

But the MahAoaftu places this event after the visit to 
Alara, and says tliat Gotama after leaving Kanthakn paid a 
visit to the hermitage of Vaaishtba, and then stayed with 
A him. It was after leaving the latter that he went to 
ftSjfigaha and saw Bimbisara, and at the same place applied 
himself to the teaching of Ddraia (Uddaka). But the 
Makaiastu a bo gives another account, according to which, 
after leaving the world, he went straight to Vaii&lf without 
any previous visits, joined Alam, and after rejecting his 
teaching went to RajBgnha end practised the teaching of 
Udraka! Here we !mve an earlier account which like the 
earliest Pall knows nothing of the Bimbisara story. 1 

Tim Lolita-vistara is much more elaborate. After receiving 
his ascetic’s robes Gotama is entertained at the hermitage 

* Sn. 4LO-4M ; JfMifm, ii ISS-rOO ; I fee *r«sw*» lit Roekhllt U p*vh»b|j 

* rwwJsttoa of the mme rttttt ; lei S&7 hu • dilfotcnt *w*« ioccwnt. 

* J/rn*ln. Si 117-110 [ cJ. ii 1(13-200. Anther imliMiitm ibnl this Bunlmifif* 
ttiiv i* trt AiiiUlirm i» that In Urn ranfini^iit MOdUit f*nl*tt* itwe not ranch ltn» 
MiJi'wlii* oouatrr until tft*r fa*rin; both hit «*htm 
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of the brahmin woman S&kT, 1 then at that of the brahmin 
woman Pudma, and then by the brahmin rage Rnivata and by 
Lt&jaka, son of Tranatji^ifca, until he reaches Vois&U and join* 
A|anu The story of meeting Birahisim at Rijagaha is told 
by the insertion of a poem in mixed Sanskrit, which concludes 
by saying that Gotcuna left the city and went to the bunks of 
the \o rati jura, thus ignoring the visit to Uddaka (ftudrnka). 
The prose of the next chapter however continues with the 
story of bis study under Uddaka in much the same language 
ns the Pali, 

The additional events of the six years* striving have 
an interest chiefly ts examples of the inventiveness of the 
commentators. When he fainted under his austerities, and 
news was taken to his father that he was dead, Suddhodnna 
refused to believe, because of the prophecy of Kalndevula. 
Ills mother came from heaven, and uttered pathetic verses 
of lamentation, but he revived and promised that be would 
live and soon become Buddha. When he decided 1*j take usual 
food again, says the Jstuka, it was given him by a girl 
Sujntit, 1 who had been, bom in the family of a householder 
named Srnani of the township of Senanl J at UruveliL She 
had uttered a. wish to a banyan-tree, and vowed a yearly 
offering to it if she should have a son. The wish having 
been fulfilled, she sent her maid Pupt>& to prepare the place 
for the offering. This was on the very day of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. full moon day of the month YisJLkha [April-May), 
and Pi i nr in finding Gotamn sitting beneath tlic banyan, 
thought he wav the god or the tree who had come down. Tlic 
night before he had dreamt five great dreams.* and had risen 

1 Probthly mn *■ rWrmx Lntictaftu, ' du | H fminifJit do LjfiJir** 

* Ld Lol. 334-7 1EII7-370) hmr i ihrr /kin of? mittal, wbo proirifl* him with frmd 
daring tlw ;•'T^rsl ol hi* Aiifftcriitlu. hi Dirfr* 34i2> Chnc* tro tw cfciiod N-ArvdA 
mtui N^mUEiilL 

1 ITui j« Ilov ihr JJlib rutsimrutular mUiriif-fU thu imtiiiruoUP «nrdl cJ ih* 
uai HnjjK ; m* p, 04 

* TLo rlr^Afiti M* |riwn m Uih KrrLfliim ■ • I f Hi* *jfprtr«l u 4 

p™jhf mtvl tb« HkhiaUva u thr piHuv. Hi* if4l hurt iu jiiiinjKJ 

ifl Ul hi* rijiht m thu mutt tom, uni hit Irct In the doutbrrFi Thii 

tf»dflpaat Itiu tnffifik'irt ^nt-siitwin:i'ijt *lt*uurt hj lb™ TtUiiftiU, (£ji A pita* 

?oliod Tin. Vi rim# hom hit h*n4. in 1 ! rat And t intuited lb* tky, Tlsio t|A Lht 
mthb* Ej^btJuid I*Alh. W hi I- mirmt wiLh hlArl hn*iJj ct* pi up a* Hi ** Jilt 
^ Ttww» tfhicc rabod h-antcli claim* wbu tnis* Iti 

thu TViLJL^aLa At * ttdu&p. f4' SVmr Wd# tff ilillrr*ut centra ^aem irotn thr fetir 
^umitcrt, ud filling *1 hit fart b*c»m* entirety* ukitfe Th«fi w*rv Uur four 
cafIba, who lr*riru, * huuitfcthUi hir it* ifen dwtnn* Ltu^ht by Lbs 
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with the eertainly tbit he would that day become Buddha. 
Suj&La came and offered him the food in a golden bowl, and 
tlie earthen one that he had miraculously received at ids 
Knunciatifla vanished, He took the bowl to the river bank, 
bathed at a ford or battling place called Suppatitthits, 
and ate the food. This waa his only meal for forty-nine days. 
Then he set the bowl on the river saying* u if to-day I shall 
be able; to become a Buddha, let this bowl go up stream ; 
if not, let it go down stream.” It floated to the middle of the 
river, then up stream as swift as a horse for a distance of 
eighty hands, and sank down in a whirlpool to the abode of 
Kala, a Xaga king- There it struck against the bow ls of the 
three previous Buddhas (of thin cycle) and stayed as the 
lowest of them. Having passed the day iti a grove of sflJ- 
trees he went at evening along the wide road towards the 
Bodhi-trce accompanied by divinities, who sang and honoured 
him with sweet flowers. At that time ti grass-cutter Sotthiya 
(Svastika) met him, and gave Kim eight handfuls of gras** 
After trying each of the four directions he chose the east* the 
unshakcable place taken by all the Buddhas for smiting down 
the rage of defilements; and holding the grass by Hie ends 
shook rt out i when it became a scat finirtecri hands long. 
He sal down erass4egg*d and upright with the words, 
14 skin, sinew, and bane may dry up as it will, my flesh and 
blood may dry in my body, but without attaining complete 
enlightenment t will not leave this seat* 11 

At this point begins the attack of Mara, the I#ord of the 
world of passLoUt hut there is a canonical passitge to he con¬ 
sidered first* which contains what may be the first suggestion 
of the legend. This is the Padhti7ia-&ntta (Discourse of 
Striving). 1 It is a legend in which Mikra comes to Go torn* 
while be is on the l^nk of the Neranjara practising austerities, 
and tempts him to abandon his striving and devote himself 
to doing good works. The Pah version is a combination of 
at Least two poems ; but in spite of the modem taste for 
dissecting documents, this analysis scum* to have bren left 
to the Pali commentator, who points out the separate parts 
and additions. There can be no doubt that he is mainly right, 


rw4L» ilJp WLmI mlciwr. (A) H« ni wiJktnjj cc * nacranlajD uf dun*; without 
bHim d*fi M hr it. Thi* wu Trtb*****. *bo nmm \ Jw* rcqudAl m, 
anU*! it™ mi*Lw\ l*in* tUa^bAl t* tku, A*V iu 34ft; Mtntiu h 1^ 
i +49 s tL* N-^int THruum La UvmM* ii 230 ; £*L 3S7 (Ml). 
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ns the- first port* which deals with tlie events bcJFojt? thc 
Enlightcmncttt, is found as a separate poem in both the 
Sanskrit versions* There are minor differences in the Sanskrit, 
which it is not necessary' to notice. The LulUti-visuirti mlro* 
duets the poem with the words, 11 Mara the wicked one, 
O monks, followed dose behind the liodhimttva, as he was 
practising austerities) for six years* seeking and pursuing an 
entrance, and at no time succeeding in Ending any. And 
finding none be departed gloomy and sorrowful.** The Pali 
version is as follows ( 

To mn intent on striving by the N^rmfijara river, tteiibg my^H 
in contemplation to win the calm ol peac£ r cams Numuci 1 uttering 
ecmnoaiioaiite am*b. 

" Art thou and ill-fuvi>urrd h nnAt to khre if death Dr&fk 
hath a thousand parta, only on*: part of thee is lif*. litf, good »ir , 
hie is better, living thou shah do good works. 

If thou liviirt the religious life* if thou sacnficest thr fin 1 -sacrifice., 
much good is stored up. What hu-t thou to do with striving f 
Hard is the path of uttiving. hard to perform, and hard to attain. 11 
Tht*e ven*?? did Mam apeak, standing in the preaenefl of tbit Btiddlift. 1 

Tbt?n to Mam a peaking thus did tho Loni say i 11 Friotd of th« 
slothful, tvii one, for ihhit own nke host thou come hither. 

No need fox even the Iwt work of merit is found in me. Them 
that have need of merits let Mum deign to address. 

Faith i*i found in me. and heroism and wisdom, Why dost thou 
ask about lift fram me, who am thus intent! 

The stream* tvon u| riven may thin wind dry up. How should 
not my blood dry up. when T am intent t 
Whan the blood dries op* the bile and phlegm dry up. When the 
fiedb wastes away, still more does the mind Weomu tranquil. Still 
mom does my aiindfuluesa, my wisdom and concentration bocotru 
firm. 

WhBt I live thus, having art lined the bat sensation, my mind 
looks not to lusta. Behold the purity of a being. 

busts (Mma\ are thy firrt army, the artwad is called Aversion (arart). 
Thy third is Hunger and-thirst The fourth is called Craving (tank?),* 
thy fifth tiloth-and-indolence, the sixth is called Cowardice. Thy 
WTcath is Doubt, thy eighth Hypocrisy and Stupidity, 

Gain, Fame, Honour, and Gfaty falsely obtained, the Lauding of 
oneself and Con to mints g of oilaefs. 


1 TJi* naint w r * Vttlio demon a^Lr-l (O Mir*. 

1 Hi' vm trident! r nol KJudilto at the tins** *# the wunriuinf -poim# sal 
ftiali Mvutm *ad taf. haw ■ Rydfumv* \ 

1 Tin* td Ihrw* I^cecdb jWfwiulTrtd u tfc* dangtfcn rtf Mir* s JUfra dr Bali 
fa form Of Euif u Attti, ami T*qU fTr*#*), ami tempt him alter thr jjrtiieEtnmt- 
i la#, hat *90 (*1SJ. la LaL they sbo tempt him underiho Bodh^t***. 
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Xlu*, Kaumoi, is thy irmf» Ih# host of thoe the Black Out, Fid 
coward orercutttei it not, but he that oveiccniRi it gain* happing. 

I ani wearing imiiij&'gmis 1 ; ahame on life in fcMs world ! Bultex 
t a im Lb death ill bsttiu than that I ehgnld live defeated. 

Fhwg&d in Hub batik tome ascetics and tr&Lining ore {not) 1 found. 
They know pot the w my t?n which the virtumLs go. 

Swing the army on oil sides l go to muoi Mira arrayed wnJj bfa 
elephant in the hittta. He Aha!) not drive me from mv post. 

That army of thine, which the world of pxfa and men conqnftTi 
not, even that with my wisdom wd! 1 emit*. u ao unbaked earthen 
bowl with a stone. 

Having controlled my intention and wottaet mindfulness from 
kingdom to kingdom will l wander, training disciple* tar and wide 
Kat car^leen they, hue intent, and performing ikt; teaching of me 
who am few from lust, they shall go wher* having p;om- they do not 
grieve. 


Here the Liiliia-vutarn f omitting the last verse, ends. 
It adds in prose* u at these words Mara the evil one pained, 
dejected* depressed, and sorrowful vanished from thence. 11 
The rest of the poem in the Pftli fa us follows : 


(Ham ipeaks !) “ For &pvcn yaan hava I followed the Lord ^tep 
by step. I can find no entrance to the All-MilighteCed, tin wrn tc hf ul one. 
As a crow went after a atone that looked like a lump oi fat. thinking* 
gundy hero 1 ahull find a tender iiujf»] v here perchanco is somr.ihing 

sweet, 

And finding no tnrmness there* the erow depart^ thance ; m 
like a crow attacking a rock, in dfaguM I leave GotateA*” 

Tilt lute of M*ra who vu overcouio with grief Hipped from bciir-ufh 
hia arm, Then in dejection the Yakkha disappeared from thtnee. 

Windtscfa supposed that the rcfereticft to seven years iniplied 
u difference from the tradition that makes; the austerities last 
only six years.* But the Bali tradition, not only in the com¬ 
mentary, hut also in the Smm-ycar* suttu {Sarny, t 123 ), 
in which the last two of the above verses recur, understands 
that these words of Mam refer to a later temptation in the 
seventh year from the Renunciation* at a time when Buddha 
was* as Mam calls him, the Alhen lightened* There fa no con¬ 
versation, as there fa in the former part, hut only a soliloquy 
of Mira. 


t A pdgn that A wmirttw in(*ttr! A to In ttfttUr. 

* OtEuilfd in fwiwltril. ftofafay rijfhiiy 

A Otdembrn; *1*" wjrrti thi* rivw ihut \b*t* 11 A dlifmara In Uiu tndJUoa 
Oa th* import Winch** 1 * Sfftra v*4 HizMln n mart ifapmani. 

tmt HfiiLifaik l;u JiuUe Im dlk with hiiloriuJ quMtioliv, 
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ndda the Dhummapadu verses as being according to the 
rvciters of the Digha Buddha’?: find utterance. The verses in 
tJit Vitwyti are these : 

Wiiftti verily thinjfi up 

Unto the iTTcuiiuLia rrj«ittatiiig 

Then do hm doubting* vanish away comply tah* p 

Fot he knoffs tilings together with their cauW 

Wh^n verily thing.* *n? manifested 
JJnttx the strenuous, meditating brahmin * 

lhen do hit dodbtiiag?9 vanish a way completely! 

For he hut reached the dezi ruction of the eausea. 

Wlnm verily things a re manifested 
Uiito the f?truciuo;it d m**Iitaring brahmin, 

He Btanci* ami smiths aw my ths host d Mira, 

Evitn as the ran the firmament eulighteiu. 

In this passage Buddha is said to have meditated on the 
Cbmn of Causation three times in direct and reverse order, 
and at the end of each of the three watches of the night to 
ave repeated the first, second, am] third stanzas respectively 
** miE& nas. As the verses with their references to causes 
appear to refer to the formula of the Ciiain of Causation, and 
immediately follow it. they have less intrinsic v mi semblance 
than tlic Dluunmapada verses, since this formula is quite 
absent from the earliest accounts of the Enlightenment. 

But this is not a!! The Mnhfivastu in one of its accounts 
gives as the first words another udfina representing an entirely 
new point of view : 


1 is ripening of monk, 

Moreover bia dearie auccraia; 

QuickK' to ij|p Auprctu^it peaco 

-V_ml blisa Jolk lie Attainment win. 

In fmat q£ Mm porceutou* loom 
Tkc deritiei of Mata's host; 

Himiranes to him they cannot ciiiar, 

WLea b® bia merit hW pcriormetL 1 

- P° mt fa " 0t the enlightenment, in view of which 

indeed the accumulation of merit has no significance, but the 
former good deeds by which he confuted M&ra. Merit 
however holds an important place i„ later doctrine of the 

' lto tf * B br * tmiH u lb * *™ <b»tpU. ™„ p. 112. 
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progress of a bodhis&ttva, and these versus bear a strong 
resemblance to the first of the verses given os Buddha's 
first words in the Lalitn-vutara r x a definitely Mahay aim wcdc» 
These Latter are in mixed Sanskrit, mid in a. different metre 
from those in the Mahdvmfu, but many of Use words as well 
as the thought are the same, They look like a rewriting of the 
verges of the to fuit the metre of t Ite poem in 

which they are recorded ; 

The ripening of merit is pl&aaant, removing all pab ; 

The desire aaoceedfl ami attains of the man with merit* 

Quickly he touches edight cutout, having emitt^ri down Mira ; 

Tire path of peace he goes, to the cool ft ate of bliss 

Who then would bo sated with performing merit T 

Who would be Hated with hearing tin immortal Doctrine t 

In a lonely dwelling who would ba as led t 

Who would bo aated with doing good I 

These verses form part of a poem incorporated by the author 
of the Latila-vistara at the end of the chapter recounting 
Buddha's enlightenment ; but in the prose: part of the work* 
a few pages before, the compiler gives an account in prose, 
mid says that the gods after Buddha's enlightenment 
expected him to make a sign : 

So tho Tathigat*. ageing that the gods had become eonfiussd, rare 
in the ail to the height of aevea palm “trees, and Btauding t here breathed 
loitb this udauA ; 

CtA off ij the road, the duxt ib laid., dried up are the i&iVftG. they flow 
not again. 

When the road ts cut off, it tunu not: thia indeed if called the end 
of pain, 1 

This account is also given in the Mdh&uustu (ii 416} in 
another version of the enlightenment : 

The gods holding audited garlands atood wondering whether the 
mind of the Lord was released. The Ij&rd by his mind knowing the 
mind of those gods at that tinw» tfpoko to those geni* this iid&na. which 
dispersed their doubta; 

Haring out off craving 1 alum Hon the duat. Dried up are the isfiv&a, 
they Sow not. 

The road cut off tunu not : this indeed £i the end of pain, 

1 Lai, ito t thfi T«IM m tfct B**l p Itew. p. S23 p prcU trtj 

reprwni thfl Hid# irnglul. 

* EaI. 4*8 (S$D pritsU-J u ptix* in CaJmtKa edition. but LnfEmnn bmm rrmg&ilttl 
(he i>eIAm u Tirn. 
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In these two accounts we evidently have the same »dflo n 
It is meant for verse (arya), but Is m corrupt that in both 
places it has been printed as prose. We can however trace 
it in an older and evidently metrical form in the FAIL It 
there reads: 


He has cut off craving. be hu gone to aba-ace of desire. Dried tip 
is the stream, it flows not. 

The road cut ofi turns not: chia indeed it the cad of pain. 1 

Here, as the preservation of the metrical form shows, we 
have a more primitive and correct form of the udOtia. But in 
the Pali it has no reference to Buddha’s enlightenment. The 
two Sanskrit versions arc evidently adaptations, modified 
ui order to fit into the Enlightenment legend. The Makfwasiu 
is not content with this account, hut goes on to give three 
stanzas. The first two describe how the gods on finding out 
the truth scatter flowers. The third is the same verse as the 
first of the gilanas given in the Vinaya. Then follow the 
words. Tills is the Cham of Causation in direct order." 
No Chain of Causation has in fact been given here, though it 
does occur in the Pill Vinaya, but the text is so corrupt that 
it may well We dropped out. Then fill lows the second of the 
Vinaya stanzas, with the statement, “ This h the Chain of 
Causation in reverse order,” and lastly the third stanza 
introduced by the words, “ So then at this time the Lord 
uttered this uclan*/' Put it immediately goes on to sav, " So 
then the Lord on first attaining enlightenment at this time 
littered this udiinii,* and it gives over again the udJLna, 

' Pleasant is the ripening of merit,’ which had been given in 
its previous account. 

The re Is still another ft^couritp mod io^raetive in suggesting 
how these legends of the fmrt weeds of Buddha inw„ En the 
Tibetan Vinaya » three stanzas quite different from any of 
the funner arc given a* Buddha's first words. The counter* 
parts of two occur in the Pali Scriptures, but each verse is 
there isolated in quite different places.* In the Tiljetan 


1 Ud r VJI Ip nwiftijE ryj-^ _ 
tmukifd by Wintonrita * wheitf r . 
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f/ddrtaoarja, however* they occur together, and in the same 
order as in the Tibetan Yraaya ; 

The joy of pWiurm in the world, 

And th# great joy of beAVen, 

Cumminsi. n\lh the joy oi ike dpatmctiofi of craving 

Am not irorth a sixteenth part. 

Sony if ho w\um banian is li«*rr p 
Ami happy I* he who h*a rmt it down ; 

When once lie hi* r-a*t of! hie burden. 

He will A4ftfc to bp burdeiiod ta> more. 

When *1! fciutensf* are put away, 

Wkn alt [lotion* arn at an rrifi. 

When nil things are perfectly known. 

Then no rooce will craving come beck. 

The mitural inference is that it was not until these stanza* 
had been brought together in their present sequence ill the 
anthology of the UMnamzga that they could lie treated n% 
connected, and Lliat only after Lhb could the Legend tliat 
they were the three verses of Ihiddhn at Ids enlightenment 
have been applied to them. A remarkable fact is that the- first 
of them occurs m & continuous passage in the 3/rt/jrikMrata 1 
with no truce of the other two. 

The disciples held that in the account of Buddha's death 
they bod the record of Liis last words. It was equally clear 
to them that in the collection of Buddha’s utterances there 
must somewhere he contained the first tliai be spoke, lienee 
the continuous efforts to decide- which this must he. But 
unlike some of the other legends no unanimity in this ease 
was ever reached. Even within the same school there is no 
unanimity,, nor even within the same LwX*k* 

These urc the chief events of the six yean> of austerities 
and the Enlightenment, Between the canonical account anti 
the story usually told there is a gap of several centuries. 
Even the canonical story is not contemporary tradition, and 
the first question to ask Ls not whether the additional glories 
are historieaJ, but whether they are as old as the canonical 

i MtA *11 .174. 4A. 1| EiMf CM ItftT* Ctt*tW frtfti Iftc r [H r, tnil tU^ 

h*Ftt h**rti C4W u4 thr mAflf ntw df th* ^ic Fn-uml itHtAmJ Iiv!iati 

lUnm4UtV arnj ill the I'A L CbllOfl lUr'J. ll \M qtttftad Lli ft 13Ua OCUluri SjLXfefcrjt 

ttffk cd oItJc, £jJWiyiiiiirjw?Ki ”40. in iElnitiition of ibr ftklf nf cm ml of knp- 
{teniaY 
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attaint. In some cases they contradict it others contradict 
one another* and have the appearance of commentators* 
inventions which Itave devd&ped differently m deficient 
schools. This h seen not only in the various elaborations of 
tiuddlm’s content with Mara, but in the different accounts 
of hb meditation under the ro$c-apple tree, his journey to 
Rftjagalia or Yn&ilT, and hb first words. The meeting with 
Bind)bank is not only told vari due ly, but is inserted in the 
narrative at different places. Another example b the *tory 
of the five monks. They are first mentioned In the Canon as 
the five monks tpanca bhikkhu ) r who left Gotama when he 
abandoned hb austerities- Later on they arc known as 1 the 
elders of the scries, of five 1 {pmteawgg hja th vrd ). The J at aka 
tells us that uric of these was Kuiujateifia, the youngest of the 
eight brahmins who prophesied at Gotama^ birth. The 4cvcn 
others died, and when Gotama left the world, Kondnfula 
went to their tons and asked them to go with hint* but only 
four consented. According to the Latitatixtctru they were 
Udd aka’s pupils, who on finding that Gotama rejected 
Udduka’s teaching, thought that he would become a teacher 
In the world, and went with him to Rajugaha. In this work 
they a re called the bhadravargjff&r * the scries of wealthy 
ones f ■ but in the Pikli the bhudtlavdggiyd are quite different 
persons. The Tibetan story (Roekhill, p, 28) is that 
SmUllKMluiui on hearing that his son was staying with tbldaka 
sent three I m mired men to attend him, and Suppabuddlm 
sent two hundred. But Gotama retained only five, who 
become the five monks. Evidently two schools at (east knew 
nothing of the facts. All three stories arc of the same kind ns 
many that grew up and were adopted by commentators. 

The canonical account tells what was known, and probably 
all that was known, a century or two after Buddlm T a death* 
Its importance is mainly doctrinal and pflychoJcgicaL In 
the description of the austerities we find what the Buddhist 
considered to lie the wrong way* of striving, in the description 
of the Enlightenment wc have the 1 right concentration 1 of 
the Xdble Eightfold Path+ for each noble disciple may follow 
the Path discovered by the A LI-enlightened. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE FIRST PREACHING 

T HE story of the Enlightenment as given in the ilfnjy/itma 
(above p, (14 fl.) conthmes directly with the journey to 
Uaiiux-s and the conversion of the five monks. 

Thcn I thought, now I Imvo gained the doctrine. profound, hard to 
wreeivc, hard lo know, tranquil. transcendent, beyond the sphere 
of reasoning, tu fit lev to I* known by the Mankind is intent 

cm its attachments, and tjkes delight ami pleasure in them. For 
mankind, intent on its attachments . . . it i* bard to see thn pinciph 
of causality, originat ion by way of Ciiw, Hard Uj tee is the principle 
of the ca&tation of nil compound tilings, the renunciation of clinging 
to rebirth, tile extinct fun of all craving, slxwncc of passion, eeftsatiou. 
Nirvana. 

But if I wi re to teach the l>octrme. and ether# did not understand 
it, it would he a w. arimets to true. a vexation. Then also there naturally 
occurred to tm- three verses imlitard before: 

Through painful striving have ] irained it. 

Away with now proclaiming it; 

By those beset with Inst and hate 
Not easily is this Doctrine learnt 
This Doctrine, fine, against, the stream. 

Subtle, profound. and hard to see. 

They will nut see it. lurt-intinned, 

beneath tht- moss of darkness veiled. 

Thus, monks, as I reflect#*!, my mind turned to inaction, not to 
teaching thn Doctrine- Theit&rahma Sain mpati knowing tb* delibera - 
tion of my mind thought. " verily the wodd ia being destroyed, verily 
the world in going to destruction, in that the mind ol the TatJligata, 
the arahnt, the fully enlightened, turns to inaction and not to te*r,hing 
the Doctrine " Then Brahma Sahutapati, just ue • strong man might 
stmlcli out hi* bent arm, or bond his stretched-out arm, so did he 
disappear from I he Brahma world end appear fedora ® And 
arranging hia upper rob-:- on one shoulder be beat down his ckapod 
hands to mo and said. " may thn reverend Lord tc&eb the Doctrine, 
uuiiy the BugaU 1 teach thn Doctrine. Thar* ar* beings of tittle 
impuritv that are fatting away through uot hearing the Paetriiir." 
Thu* Hold Brahrui 5ahamp*tr, and having spoken ha e&id further: 

i A Holier mi« (j Buddha,' fen who ba> mil gunr ' 
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Among Magsdha* arose in ancient timaa 
IWtrine impure, with many HetnLtlii.-ii deviled. 

Opou far them tin a doof uf the Immortal, 

The Doctrine let them hoar proclaimed with [Fiiitine&s. 

A a om upon « rocky mountain standing 
Buholdfdh all the ptopk rcund about him. 

Even thus. 0 thon with wisdom fi!le*b aioendmg 

Tbe fwbce of tbo Doetimit, qJltahokfrr, 

Look dawn, tiuro griefl^s* ona, upon th* people 
Plsingod in their grids, by birth and agia o'erpowored- 

Rise up, O hero. victor in bottle, 

0 camvandradeip tr« from the debt (of birth), go through tiic world. 
May the Lord deign lo teach thin Doctrine ; 

Knowels of it will they become. 

Then perceiving Bmhmd'a tequeet, and on account of mj psty 
for beings, I surveyed th* world with my I l^ULa-vision. l fla* being* 
0 i little impurity* of much impurity! of keen or dull faculties, of good 
ox bad conditions, easy or hard to teach, and Borne too I saw who 
perceived the danger* and fault** affecting a future lilct. And just 
as in the cam of blue, re*l, or white lotiif£f T acme an bom ui the water, 
grow in the water, do not me out of the water, but grow pluugod in it. 
some arc bom in the water, grow in the writer, and remain sprinkled 
with water, whik scum? are born in tho water, grow iti the miter, but 
stand out above the waU-r, imitainad by the w&itr, even w surveying 
the world with my Buddha-vision I saw beluga of little impurity 
(ete, h as above). Than I addressed Brahma Sahaitipati in s verse : 

Open to thpm are the doom of the Immorut!, 0 Brahma. 

Let thtm that biv* mr* ea^t off Lhtrir faith. 1 
Perceiving ibe veraticn 1 uttered not the doctrine 
Emin tut and (srcellout among mm, O Brahma, 

Them Brahma Sahampaf i thinking, ** I have been the occasion of the 
Lord preaching tho Doctrine," isduted me, wont round mn ]iaaaic.fi 
to the right, and disappeared from there. 

Sow i thought* " to whom shall 1 first teach the doctrine f Who 
will Isara iho Doctrine quickly t 1P And I thought, “ tlm A|ara 
Kalarua la learned, wise, ami intelligent^ and baa far Jong been of Little 
impurity ; what if I first teach him the Doctrine 1 He will soon learn 
it- r? Then ft. divinity approach^ me and ciaid, u nverv-nd bet* A|*u~a 
K a l a m s had been dead seven days." And the knowledge and insight 
aroee in nvo that Ajara Kulatuft had been dead wven days, (Thun 
Buddha thinks of I'ddak*, but ha had died the evening before, and 
ha then thinks of the five fnzmka r J “ The bvi: monks did much for me* 

k Probably ocvrtfjrt. Tta- fttilh micnr ba tluKi nrrwnt laat b*U«j(a ifiiuti, 
iii 310 rmd* 1 iujuri™ (kith \. 
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who E&Uendod mu when ! was bbeni on striving. W~haf) if I fits! 
the Doctrine to the five monk* 1 " Then J thought, H where do the 
fivft monk) now dwell \ 7 ' And with my divine liaioti. purified and 
superhuman. I saw tho five monks dwell ing at Benares in the doer 

P irk of IsigNLUTiiL. So having stayed at Urvda e* long as 1 wiehed. 
made my way to Bemr^i. 

When ] had net nut oei tb* high rtmd between Gay* anil the Bndhi- 
tree, the AjivikA uocetiu Upabt saw me, and on &edng me he SEUii, 
“ your faculties friend„ un- ricur, the colour your nkin b purrs nod 
dean. VVhom do you follow, friend B in leaving the wurta 1 Who is 
your teacher, nml whoe^ doctrine do you approve f " At thb I replied 
to Upaka the Ajivikn in verses : 

Victorious over all* omniscient am I r 

In ail things ^of the world) free from defilement; 

Leaving all. with craving gone, emancipated, 

And knowledge ell eeli-gained, whom should I follow T 

In struct or, lecher, have I nonv ? 

One like to me ja nowburc found i 
In the world with its gods and men 
No one is there to rival me. 

I am an afehat in th^ world. 

I am a teacher most ruproute ; 

AloiU’ j*m I the Allniiiilightoicd. 

I bftve won coolness. won Nirvana + 

To set going the Wheel of Doctrine 
To Haas citv now I go ; 

And in the blinded world the Drum 
of the Immortal will I heat. 

“Then according to whai you profess, friend, you deserve to be 
an unlimited victor P ,T said Upalot. 

Victors lito me am they indeed, 

Who 3 l*t* destroyed the a^vas; 

Conqmircd by n m are ffvil things. 

Hence nm I a victor* lipaka. 

Thereupon Cpaka flak), fl would Lb at it might be no. it mud" shook 
hb h^d, and went of! on a by path. Then by gradual journeying 
1 came to Benares, to the deer-park of Isipatana 1 The five monk* 
saw me coming from afar, and on h titling tiic they dccidi'd among them- 
•eJvea* " this, fritnd*, is tlm Afloctie Cotama Cuming* who Uvea in 

I bui. SK3 (400) give* drrUlli of the lUgm Eradilh* hart tig co pipnoy la p*y 
frrrjws <™id th* Cuifl« tbMgh Lha sir. in GODPHpna** ot whidl 
Bimlriur* iibab^bed the wti* tv t upettbr* 
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abundance who hfts givctj up eleftiqn. aid hui tomed to « Id# of 
abtmd&uce, W« munt nut greet him, nor rise in r«rprct, nor take hU 
bowl aid lobfr, but we will set a swt for him. If ho wiflliea be may 
sit down/' Bui a* I approached, ho the five monk* were not able 
Ib abide by their flecmoji, 0no approached and look my bowl and 
robep on* prepared a seat, and one set water for my feet. And then 
they addraued me by name, and by the title 1 Wend P , 1 At ihia I 
laid to the five monks, ” monks, do not address the Tithaguta by 
name or by the title ' friend 1 am an urahut, a Tath&gatft, fully 
■mJightawL Give ear, monks, I have atuined the irmnnttab I instruct* 
1 loach the Doctrine. If you walk according to the teaching for 
the sake of which well-born youths rightly go forth from a hotioo to 
a boTUoW lifo, yoii will, *v«n in this life, learn, realise* anti attain the 
end of a religious life and abide in it," Thereat ihe five mnnka aaid to 
mu, 11 by that exardae, friend Ooiama h by that ootiraa and practice of 
odf-mortification, you. 'Live, net gamed that iruj^hunua truly noble 
knowledge and insight. Will yeti, whan yon now live in abundance, 
have given up exertion, and have tumwi to a life of abundance 1 , gain 
that iupfsmatnmJ truly noble knowledge and insight f 11 The mat I 
uid to the monks, 11 monk*, the TathtLg&ta does not live in abundance, 
W has not given np exertion, and hue not turned in a life of abundance 
The Tmthiigat*. cnonbi, is an arahut, fully enlightened. Gjvo t*r f 
Qlouks (*ie r as above, and thr monk* ask the miottkm ft second find 
a third time}/ 1 Thereat I laid to thu five monks, "do you peiceive* 
■non Ira k that I have nr*vat spoken to you thus before now 1 n " Never 
'Uh^ reverend sir " 11 1 urn an arofuit fate, as above). 1 " Than 1 was 

able to convince the fivn brethren. 1 iirimorv died two of tlie mgnb, 
and three mouk? went for alma.. W hen thr hbr^t* monb returned with 
tho alms we lix lived upon Uiem_ Thun I adEiionijihed ihree of the 
monks, and two went for din^ When the two monks relumed, 
wit six lived upon them. So the five monks wore thus admetmuhed 
and inatmetad by me, acid they being Ihemsdvea liable to births 
eeeing the wretchedflfeis in the nature of birth, and seeking out ihir 
unborn, the ooprema peac? T Nlrv&tya, gaiiuiil the unboru, ihe supnstno 
puace, Nirvana. - thu knowledge and insight arose in them that 
their rdeaso is unahaken, ibid ia the k*t birth* therw ia no erbsUmee 
again. 

Hero the continuous story ns given in the Canon ends. 
It is continued from the attainment of enlightenment down 
to the conversion of the two chief disciples in the intro¬ 
duction to the second pm of the Vinaya (the Kbatidhabai) * 

1 Am**> thff Verm bt which. widmi cm anatbpt \ It U trmhablT ik+ 

vocattv* of apaima, * ektar/ 

a Thp *p uvraiiT^a, tlwigh aow framing a pari of iho Yinaya. mxv not cancuriul 

n '“■ “ana Mti* u Khc Sattu, ibough they i|ctofo nanrh f-ononicwl ntitrr, kt 
uv * hip! oti rml e«mmeaUry, ii Khyi md Oldntibm: have tLowd m ikmr 

tlaojUUH ib Vim. Tcrti, i p pp. rt-nj 
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After ibis we have no continuous account of UuddEm's life. 
Ufitii wc came to the MahdpafinibbdfUi-tutta* which tells of 
the last year of his Ufc* hh death, and burial. There are late 
compilation* that profess to relate the whole life, but every¬ 
thing in them with my claim tu be old tradition is found in 
the commentaries. 

According to the Yinuya 1 Buddha remained four -weeks 
at the Bodhi-trcc, during the first week under the tree, where 
he meditated on the Chain of Causation, and during the 
second at the ban van- tree of the goat herd (ey&ptila),* where 
he was accosted by a haughty brahmin, who asked him what 
are the tilings Umt make a hralmim, For the third week he 
went to a tree Mucnlinda, and during a seven days* storm it 
nSga, a serpent king Mucalindii, wound his body round 
Buddha, and protected him with his hood. It was at this time 
according to the Jatakn that Maro p s daughters came and made 
a last attempt to move him. 0 The last week was spent in 
meditation under a tree called rijayatana * abode of the 
king \ perhaps a tree-god. Later authorities extend this 
period over seven weeks. 1 In the Jcltnku the additions conic 
after the first week, the second being spent by Buddha near 
the BodJii-trcc, at which he gaied without winking, and where 
flic Animisa shrine, 1 shrine of non-winking/ was built. 
The third week he walked on tile jewelled promenade 
(ltalrnia rankama shrine), and the fourth was spent in the 
jewelled house fRatana-ghara shrine), where he thought out 
the Abhidhamma Pitaku* These shrines were probably real 
places or sites in the tune of the commentators^ like those 
marking Buddha's flight from home (p. 55). and convenient 
objects for the growth of the legend. 

At the end of the four (or seven) week* two merchants came, 
Topussa and Uhullikn, travelling from UkkuLa (Orissa), 
and being warned by a divinity they approached Buddha 
and offered him rice and honey cakes. Buddha thought, 
“ Tathogatas do not accept food in their hands. With what 

1 Fin. i 1 ft i Vi*. T*rt* r i 73 ff, 

1 U ‘■'a a Unrtf wbRrv SlJL r * ctcir if tripling kiln to UUin Ninmn* mi dtiM. LHgkn, 
a J |§ f ImUiw, jk. 1*7, 

1 J<U. i 7fl s *S^ told in &*Ky, * I3i, M+ W t$*m 

* Jat, I 77 ; Lai. 4U [377). Mv^im 111 373 A tWN fcKOtinfc in Lml. 409 (3*5*. 
u Ol^mbrt^ I hi* |*oiot hJ out* *pj*fTnll? lb* p*r.wi onljr on* »«k F *ju1 

tltfi ia *E*o wttn in th* Titatan RttkHJb *'• 34 
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SO 

shall I accept the rice and honey cakes ? " So the four Great 
Rings, the gods of the four quarters, brought four stone 
bowls, which he accepted, and from wind) he ate the food. 1 

After the meal the mcrcliants bowed with their heads at 
hb feet, and said, '* we go, Lord, to the Lord as a refuge, we 
go to the Doctrine as a refuge. May the Lord receive us from 
this day forth, white life shad last, as lay disciples, who liave 
gone (to him} as a refuge, 11 These were the first lay disciples 
in the world admitted by the twofold formula. 1 This accepting 
of disciples comes in awkwardly immediately before the 
doubts of Buddha whether he shall proclaim his doctrine to 
the world, but he does not give them instruction. In the 
Le&tta-vislara account he pronounces a long charm bestowing 
on them wealth and good fortune in the four quarters and 
under the twenty-eight lunar constellations. All the incidents 
up to this point appear to be insertions in the older story, which 
is now taken up again by the Vinaya. It tells in the same 
canonical language as in the Majjhima, but given in the third 
person, of the visit of Brahma, the wish to instruct his former 
teachers, the meeting with Upaka, and the journey to Benares 
to find the Jive monks. 

The Viiiuva tells us that Buddha thereupon preached a 
discourse to the monks. The earlier account not only omits 
it, but says that Buddha instructed two of them while three 
went for aims, and then three while two went for alms, until 
they attained Nitvlp, In other words, the legend of the 
first sermon had not yet originated. It is of course possible 
to believe that in the story of the first sermon we have an 
old tradition independent of the Canon, hut in the canonical 
account there is nothing to show that the compiler knew 
anything of it. It is this canonical account which is adopted 
by the commentators, and the story of the sermon inserted 
in it. The commentators knew that Buddha must have 
preached a sermon, and in the Scriptures they found, just 
as they found his first enlightened utterance, the sermon 
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which certainly contains the. fundamental principles of 

Buddhism. 

The Flout Sermon 1 

These two eitram m, 0 monkt, are not to be practised by one who 
has gone forth Irma the world. What are the two I lliat conjoined 
with the paasiona; Low, vulgar, coin men, ignoble, and useless* and that 
ooojoined with aelf-tort life, painful, iguobb, and UBfUsi* Avoiding 
these two txursises the TatfrigsU bos guined the knowledge of the 
Middle Way, which gives sight and knowledge, and lemia to calm, 
to insight, enlightenment, Nirvana. 

What, O monks, w the Middle Way, which gives sigh t. . . ? It is the 
aoble Eightfold Folk, namely, right views, right intern km, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right uflurt, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. This, O mooka, is tb* Middle Way. - . 

(1) Now this, G monks, it Xhu noble troth of pain: birth is pain fid, 
old ago ia painful* sickness b painful, death is painful, sorrow, lamenta¬ 
tion, dejection, aud despair ore painfui Contact with tmplrassnfc 
thinga ia painful* not getting what one withes is painful. In short 
Ihe five khandh&B ol grasping am painfuL 

(2) Now this, O monks, b the noble truth ol the cause of pain : 
that craving, which leads to rebirth, combines! with pleasure and lust, 
biding pleasure here- and there* namely the craving for pssaion h the 
craving for existence, th^ craving for nonexistence. 

(3) Now i(u», 0 moulds, is the noble truth of the rassariuri of pain : 
the cessation without a remainder of that craving, abandonment* 
forsaking, release, pop attachment. 

(4) Now this, O monks, b the noble truth of the way that leads to 
the cassation ol pain I this b the noble Eightfold Path, namely, right 
views, right iotnotion, right spiNsdii right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration- ' This it the noble 
truth ol pam ' Thus, 0 monks, among doctrines unheard before, 
in ccle Bight and knowledge arcus, wisdom, knowledge, light arose, 
"This noble truth of pain must bo comprehended. 1 Thus* O monks, 
among doctrines unheard before* by mu was this truth comprehended. 
And thus, G monks, among doctrine* unheard More* in me sight 
and knowledge arose, (Repeated in the Mine words tor thn other 
truths, except that the aecomh the cause of porn, is to be abandoned, 
the third, the cessation of pain, is to be realised* and the fourth, the 
noble Eightfold Path, ts to be practised.) 

A* long u Id these noble truths my threefold knowledge and insight 
duly with its twelve divisions was not well purified, even ao Song, O 
mouka* in the world with ltd gods, Mira, Brahma, with asoeum* 


* IVIW in lbs brsr blcrmlicre /llarmataita j?jm rvritea* mUa, 1 iUrtt* of TeroiQft 
tbr Wbwl c4 Uh Doctrinal H mun in thu Canon* A'uwjf t 420. Tke ftanakral 
vwnoiia agree ta ewatisli; &sf MO (4101; Mtuttu n\ 330, Tfc* Tibetan pmm-rm 
tbs tiaument about the iiuixuclira of the monk* two aati ihn« at a Line, and 
buerU Urn —nmili bpfwu it 
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brahmins, gods ami niisn, I hud a<H Attained the highest complete 
enlightenment. Thus 1 know. 

But when in tlmw noble truths my Threefold knowledge and ir.«i gK«. 
duly with its twelve ditiaioiu was well purified, then, 0 monks, in 
thfl world. ... I hud attuned the highest complete enlightenment. 
Thus f knew Knowledge amoa in me. Insight arose that tJu release 
of my mind is unehalceabls; this is my Jut existence. now there 
is so rebirth. 


At the end of the sermon Kondattfi* attained the knowledge 
that everything that is subject to origination is also subject 
to cessation, Ant! the news that the Wheel of the Doctrine 
had been turned by the Lord was shouted by the earth- 
dwelling' gods, and curried from rank to rank of gods up to the 
world of Brahma, Then the Lord uttered this uilana : " Verily 
Komi anna has attained the knowledge (unndu ); verily 
Kondatlna has attained the knowledge.” So his name 
became Ahnata-KimdanSa, f Konduniin who lias attained 
the knowledge,’ He then asked to receive the pabbajja, 
the ceremony of leaving the world, mid the ttpajffimpnd<i, 
the ceremony of ordination, and was admitted with the 
words, ctunc, monk (rAi tihikkhu), well proclaimed is the 
doctnnc; lead a religious life for making a complete’ end of 
pain. J his is held to be the original form of ordination as 
conferred by Buddha himself. After further instruction 
Vappa and Bhaddiya were admitted, and finally Mnlmiumm 
and Assaj i, 

Buddha then preached to them on the non-existence of the 
souk The soul {dimon) which is denied is not the self of actual 
experience, hut a theory of the permanent nature of the soul, 
a reality held to l>c behind all the psychical phenomena. 
The argument is that whatever part of the individual is 
taken, bodily nr mental, we cannot point to any one dement 
in it as permanent, and when the individual is free from ariv 
passion (rdga) or craving (tenAd), which impel these elements 
to rebirth, he is emancipated. 


Ssrmqs oh tbs Mauks or NoW-Soin,» 

j™**' j* »bII«s, If thn hodv, monks, wuretlio ton] 

du» body would not be subject to ikkneai, sod it would be poscblr 
to the <**» o| the body to toy, 1 kt my body be thus, let my body not 

‘ * ■**■“*-« m the Canon [Samv. lii to), u Autea 
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1m ihm* Now bowofia Lha body La soulle» h iuonkn, therefore tin? 
bod j II subject to ekknr-^a, bud it b nut jmsaibk Lp the cue of the 
body to say. 1 let my body b* thiii, let my body pot b* thus, 1 

Fading U rtoullefl* .,. perception La PonHm* T , , T 1 14 Aggregate* ar* 
sopHem- , J 

Cowcimumm is wulJrM For if consciousness were the Bon| f thia 
copadoiiiitote would not- bo subject to akkncs*, ud it would be possible 
ip tile cast oi coiwiouAPe^ to any, 1 let my cmimuuanes be thus, 
let my cofiscjousncw not bo thus/ 

Now bream*? ctmEcimtnjiB&i w ftouHeai* therefore consciousness* is 
subject to delta rot, and it ie not possible in the cue of cctLEdousnefia 
to say, Met my coa*ciouADe» be thus, let my conc^iuujn™ not Ik 
ihm/ 

What think you, monb, is the body permanent or impermanent 1 

Impermanent, Lord. 

But La the LmjnsrinjmfiBt painful or pWftani T 

FninlTiK Lord, 

But is ii fitting to consider what is impermanent, painful, and 
subject to change ' this b mine, tiiifl am h Una is my touJ * ? 

No indeed, Lord, 

(And bo of fociing, perception, the aggregates* mid con-douiibr^ ) 
Therefore ip truth, mj&nb* whatever body, pa5t h future* or present* 
internal or i irenml, grc*wi o* Jinbtle, low or eminent, near or far, is 
to be looked ou by him who duly and rightly tuidcretnndj, ns, 'ail this 
body is not mint*, not thu urn I, not mine is tbo soul* lAnd ao of 
feeling, etc,) 

Thu* pcradviiig, monks, the lea fin d nolik ducipb feel* leathing 
for the body, for feeling, for perception, for the aggregates, for con- 
naoufincee. Fcdiug disgust be becomes free from pasHon, through 
freedom from p^iou he is emancipated, mid in the emuncipauHl one 
nriiea the knowledge of hia emancipation. He understands that 
destroyed is rebirth, the religious life has bcuji bd, done in what woe 
to be dune, there is nought (for him} beyond this world. 

Thus ft&ad tbi> Lord. The five monks rejoiced at the (ictetmuro of 
the Lonl> and when this exposition was uttered, the hcartn of 
five mcinki* not cJmging (to existence) were emancipated from the 
infu* 

At that time a young man named son of u wealthy 

gvUlruffetcr, was living in luxury at Itenures* Waking up one 
night he found hia pnliurr attendants and musicians ndeep 
in unseemly attitudes, and with the same cry of disgust that 
Buddha had used on leaving the world went out from liis 
house and the city (the gates of which were opened for him 
by non-human beings) to Hie deer park of Isipatann* where he 

4 Thu M JHO vt&mnfin* i* r^jnted in ttm ttu* <if n*cb eirajcui, 

1 l a, ihwy full a* araUalA 
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found Buddha At dawn. 1 Buddha consoled him, and taught 
him the Four Truths* His father followed the marks of his 
slippers to iht park, and Buddha made Y&sa in visible. Then 
he instructed the gildmastcr* who took liis refuge as a lay 
disciple in the Buddha, the Doctrine* and the Order of monki% 
He was thus the first lay person who became a disdple 
through the tlineefold formula* Vasa meanwliile ha d heard 
the instruction, and attained full enlightenment with the 
destruction of the a&avas. Then Buddha made him visible 
again* and explained to Isis father that one whose mind has 
become quite free from attachment to the world cannot return 
to it again. \ asa was then ordained, and became the seventh 
member of the Order. 

The first two women to become lay disciples were the 
mother and former wife of Yasa T at whose house Bud dim 
accepted a meal. Next four friends of Yarn, then fifty* 
entered the Order, and all became arahmts* There were now 
sixty monks, and we arc told that Buddha then sent them out 
in different directions to preach the doctrine* The motive of 
tbh narrative appears to be to introduce a formula of ad^ 
mission to the Order by the monks. The preachers brought 
back so many candidates for admission that Buddha was 
obliged to aJIow the monks themselves to per farm the 
ceremony. It consisted in removing the hair* assuming the 
yellow robe, and reciting three times the threefold taking 
refuge in Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order* This is held 
to be the second form or ordination prescribed by Buddha. 
A much more elaborate ritual is given later in the Vrnaya* 
and is still used. 

After keeping Retreat, 1 the three months of seclusion during 
the mins (roj^a), Buddha returned to Uruvda, and on the 
way found a party of thirty wealthy young men* who lu*A 
been ^parting witJi their wives in a grove. One of them had 
no wife* and for him they hod token n courtesan, but while 


^ lifPcriptten of hi. up 

***** Which Khj* ItoT*&mh£k wm 

Sdf W hw «T- L ' ut ihlB «^ Ut ***** 

' to “P wi ™ b F M4** <X*nr in iKi. aoomk ow *Ii*r mmdmg 

“S^^rTtoo 1 ** I ?'“ ™ WB pJWt “* ^ini jt Both occiif 
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they were not noticing she had taken their things and fled. 
They came seeking her, and inquired of Buddha whether he 
had seen a woman. “ What do you think, young men,” 
Buddha replied, 44 which is better, for you to go in search of 
a woman, or to go in search of yourselves ? " 11 It is better, 
Lord, for us to go in search of ourselves,” Buddha then told 
them to sit down, and preaching to them converted and 
ordained them. There is a strange divergence here from the 
Sanskrit tradition. The thirty are here called ‘ the friends of 
the genes of wealthy ones ' ( hhaddav&ggiya ). But this name in 
the form bhadravorgiya is the name given by the Sanskrit 
authorities to the five monks. The contradiction is without 
explanation, and from the point of view of history none is 
necessary. 1 

At Uruvula Jived a matted-haired ascetic known as Unweld 
Kossapa with five hundred disciples. Further down the river 
lived his brothers, Nodi Kassapa (Kassaps of the river) 
with three hundred disciple*, and Gaya Kassapa (of the village 
of Cay I) with two hundred- The story of their conversion by 
Buddha is a great contrast to the picture of Buddha's 
character and methods that prevails In the canonical stories, 
and closely resembles the talcs of astonishing miracles and 
magic worked by arahats in the late compilations of Sanskrit 
authorities. Buddha by his magical powers overcame two 
flag as that vomited smoke and flame, received visits from 
various gods, read the thoughts of Uni vela Kassapa, spilt 
wood, created stoves for them to use after bathing in the cold 
weather, and worked in all 3,500 miracles. Still Kassapa 
persisted in his thought, “the great ascetic is of great magic 
and of great power, but he is not on orahat like me." Finally 
Buddha decided to startle him, and said, “ you ore not -an 
Arahut, Kassapa, you have not attained the path of a rah at- 
ship; nor is this the way by which you will become an 
orahat or attain arahatship." Thereupon Kassapa bowed with 
bis head at the feet of the Lord and asked for ordination. 
Buddha told him to consult his pupils, and they cut oil their 
matted hair, threw it with their sacrificial utensils into the 
river, and were all ordained. The pupils of Nadi Kassapa 

‘ £m p. 80 i v*wt lis mulrm of Urn ptim*= i, unwidin : Rkp Ihrid* an 
'■milky * $ Fitefcrl 1 die nbim Grappa bOdand * j it tmy tlrt lud ' Lie gf cMin 
hDfcjAi ty Bkuira 
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seeing the things floating down the river came to inquire if 
some misfortune had happened. On finding out the truth 
they ail did the same and were ordained, Exactly the same 
thing happened to Gava Kassapa and his pupils. On the 
hill at Gaya (Gay&sT&a) Buddha preached to them the Fire- 
sermon, arui they all attained arahatship. 

Taking with him the Ksssap&s and their thousand pupils 
Buddha went on to R&jogaha, where king Scniya Bimbisira 
heard of his arrival, and come with a great host of citizens 
to visit him. The multitude wondered whether ' the great 
ascetic 1 was practising the religious life under UruvclA 
Kassapa. or whether the latter was his pupil, and Buddha 
to make the truth clear to the people put questions to Uruvelft 
Ka&tapa. Kos&apa having explained why he had abandoned 
Ids fire-worship rose from his seat, bowed with his head at 
the feet of the Lord, and said, “ my teacher. Lord, is the Lord j 
I am the disciple. My teacher. Lord, is the Lord; I am the 
disciple. After Buddha had preached, Bimbisira rose and 
said, formerly. Lord, when I was a prince, I made live 
wishes, and they arc now fulfilled; I thought, would that I 
might be consecrated king; this was my first wish, and it is 
now fulfilled. May the anUiat, the ail-rntightened, come to 
my kingdom ; this was my second wish, and it is now fulfilled. 
May I do honour to the Lord; this was my third wish, and 
it is now fulfilled. May the Lord teach me the doctrine; 
this was my fourth wish, and it is now fulfilled. May I under¬ 
stand the doctrine of the Lord, this was my fifth wish, and it 
is tmw fulfilled. * Buddha then accepted an invitation to 
a meal with his followers for tire next day, ami went to the 
palace preceded by Sukka, Icing of the gods, in the form of a 
young brahmin student singing his praises. The king served 
Buddha with his own hands, and then made the donation 
to Buddlia and the Order of a park known as the Veluvona 
(Bamboogrove), conveniently near R&jnguhn, 

The chronology implied in these legends la fairly clear and 
consistent for the first year, The Enlightenment took place 
at full moon of the month VisOkha (April-May). Then follow 
the events up to the ttircc months of Retreat (July to 
September). The next three months up to the visit of 
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Birnlmara were spent, according to the Jfitaka, with the 
Kassapas, and this agrees with Buddha providing stoves Tor 
the ascetics who had to bathe in the cold weather. The 
following two months were spent at ltajugaha, and it was 
during this period that the next event recorded in tine Vinaya 
occurred. 

At Hsjagaha lived Sanjaya, an ascetic with two hundred 
and fifty pupils, among whom were Sftriputtn am) MoggallAna. 
These two had made one another a promise that whoever 
should lirst win the immortal should tell the other, Suripiitta 
saw the elder Assaji going early in the morning for alms, 
with decorous walk and looks and motion of his amis, with 
downcast eyes and perfect dqiortnirnt, He thought, surely 
this is one of the monks who are arahats, or who have entered 
on tiie path uf arahatship? hut thinking it. not the right 
time to inquire he full owed him until He had done begging. 
Then he approached and greeted him, and said, 41 your 
faculties, friend, are clear, the colour of vour skin is pure and 
clean, whom do you follow, friend, in leaving the world 1 
Who is your teacher, and whose doctrine do you approve T '* 
Assaji told him that it was under the great user lie, the son of 
the Sakya of tlu? Sakya family. Then Saripiitta asked of his 
master's teaching, but Assaji replied that hr Jmd only 
recently left the world, and could not expound the doctrine 
and discipline at length, but could tell him the meaning 
shortly, 1 Suriputtu said: 

Welt, fnchrJ, tell Liti!i' or miie-b, 

But tell me pint tlii' 1 1trailing. 

Jual the meaning is wliat 1 want ; 

Why wp*ak many word* ! 

So Assaji utteTed this statement of the doctrine : 

Of things that proceed from a cause 
Thru eauiH’ ihn Tatbiijjata ha* (old, 

And also their cessation ; 

Thus teaches the great ascetic. 

Then the spotless eye of the doctrine arose in Siiripiitta, the 
knowledge that everything that Is subject to origination is 
also subject to cessation and he replied : 

■ Tin- dew* nut hirmonJiP wiLh thn fact thkt he vu in uih|t r imJ uae o( Lb* 
■ait J who h«l -ftm wt to preach. 
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If ilufct U tile ertent of the doctrine, 

You h*v& jjk-.r; i. 1 ! tiu Uni to tbe Boftowleaa state, 

Unseen throughout the pul 
Tbrucgh imny myriads of ages. 1 

Then Suriputta went to tell his friend the good new#, and 
Moggallana said, 11 your faculties, friend, are clear, the colour 
of your skin is purr and clean* can it be that you have 
attained the immortal ? ff 11 Yes. friend, I have attained the 
immortal, 1 * and SHriputta told him all, and with the recital 
the same recognition of the truth arose in MoggnLluna* The 
two then went to the other disciples of Sarijayn, and informed 
them that they now recognised Buddha as their teacher, 
and that they intended to go to him- The disciples declared 
that it was for the sake of Sariputta imd his friend that they 
were there, and that they would go with them. Sad jay a 
refused to gu himself three times, and when Uiey went, hot 
blood came from his mouth. When Buddha saw them 
coming he prophesied : 

These two companion* am coming. 

Kolita and Upatiiss*., 

They nhali he my jmif of dkdplc*, 

The chief, an oxedLnt pair. 

They bowed with their heads at his feet, asked for 
ordination, and were ordained with the formula of # come 
monks \ 

The commentators arc able to give us much more detail 
of the lives of l hesc two fatuous disciples.* Sariputta was borti 
near Itajagaha ut Upatissa-vHlagc, hence lib personal name, 
Up&tkm, His mother was RupasSri, a brahmin woman* and 
hence he wm known n* Sari putt a* 1 the son of $&rl- f In 
Sanskrit works lib name appears m ^amdvatiputra nml other 
forms* Moggallfina was bom at the neighbouring Kotita- 
villagc, and through hiring the son of the chief family of 

1 AIL thorn iTtirfe rxtvpi ihc wnttd L«ve friifttod u prv ¥ J?nl tbay m 
III Ifri paetr^ hVr thr* il tu\w rocruiitacL This Ji Wiedti-ufi of 

Ih* lilfl d*tc n| £hfl Jr-^mJ K it l"**i in ill amting form AoMdiJipf to PtfcL 
Li'yjiiAELEi th* BHlre Jfl fitrt 1^144 in Jftiti wart* mfEirf Wan lira CEtnrtian 

*q4 aE 3 Ihr Piajpplw in rttaiijihint work* jun cnrtualy lain. S» /s'rUtjp , fntr^, 
?! "t, nL& t-.>rrri.j.intidi to thb fuLfrLnt »«r» F* 

A^irpFT*'..^Tr^ H ftraml imcritali tic many plicra in NmiL IndiA* tat Occurring 
in FHi culy in iM. N^iul. 

1 i Si a. s ml i ifis if. 
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Kolita was named Kolita. Bis mother was a brahmin woman, 
Moggatl. The two were bom on the same day, grew up and 
left the world together to seek the doctrine of release under 
Son jays, but learnt all be had to tell them, and then wondered 
over all India in search of a teacher, Alter mukiug their 
mutual promise they returned home, until Suriputta 
discovered Assaji, as has been told. Unlike the other disciples 
they did not attain full enlightenment at once. Uoggallkna 
attained it after a week, and for Sariputta a whole fortnight 
was required. This was owing to the greatness of those 
perfections (parami) attained by the disciples, just os a king, 
when setting out, requires far greater preparations than a 
poor man. The other disciples murmured that they should 
have been at once appointed chief dh&iplea over the heads of 
older ones like the live, but Buddha pointed out that he was 
not guilty of favouritism. These two in previous lives liad 
mode the wish to become the chief disciples of a Buddha, and 
their wish was now fulfilled. 

Whatever may be thought of the older story, this portion 
at least has the appearance of being pure invention. It differs 
in essential points from the accounts preserved in the Tibetan 
and Climesc (Rockhill. p. 4-i), and gives impossible inter¬ 
pretations of the nmes. Upatissa is really * minor Tissa \ 
and would naturally be the name of one whosd father was 
Tissa, a very common personal name, and this is the actual 
explanation given by the Tibetan, 1 The commentary does 
not even know the name of Sniiputta’s village, which was 
Nalnka, or in Sanskrit works Nolntidfi. Muggrdlimsi (Skt. 
Maudgalyayonu) t$ a elan name, and Kolita his personal name. 

* Upatissn-village * and * Kolita-village 1 ore merely inventions 
based on their names. It is possible that the commentator 
intended them to mean the villages of the Upatissa clan and 
Kolita clan. 

little further is told of the two chief disciples that con be 
called historical. They do not appear in events after Buddha’s 
death, and this fact, rather than the Legends of their deaths, is 
evidence that they died before him. Sfiriputtn, ‘ the 
chief of those endowed with insight,’ is often represented 
as preaching or instructing younger monks. His title 

1 RoolOult, 44 j in ttm hi» father I* Vans mitt. Ttm tugsmb of ltn»ir 
df*lL« ini girm below in cL i 
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Dtuvmiiabrniipati, 1 general of the Doctrine,' Is a develop- 
mcnt of the idea of Buddha's destiny as a universal king. 
Jiiis t as Buddha by rejecting universal empire became 
Dlnuiimaraji, king of the Doctrine, so Sari putts becomes hb 
general, and turns the Wheel after him. Mogg allium * the 
chief of those with magic powers * (fddhi) frequently visited 
the heavens and other worlds to find out the destiny of 
anyone who had died. 

In view of the large number of converts it is not surprising 
to find that the Vinayn records a growing hostility among 
the Magadha people, who accused Buddha of being intent 
oft producing childlessness, widow hood, and the breaking up 
of families- They Tecitcd scornfully a verse about the 
pupils of Sunjaya, hut Buddha gave thr monks a verse to 
repeat in reply, and in seven days the noise disappeared. 


CHAPTER V1H 

SPREAD OF THE DOCTRINE 


’OODDHA had returned with the converted Kaswpas 
H Rajagaha in mid-winter, and according to the 
commentators stayed there two months , 5 His next visit was 
to his father’s home. It is not recorded in the Canon, but the 
verses ftf the elder Kalmliiym, given in the collection of verses 
tittered by the ciders, imply the story, and are unintelligible 
without it . 1 The commentary on these verses says that 
Kijud&ym (Udiyin the black) was the son of a courtier of 
Suddhodana, who was horn on Buddha’s birthday, and grew 
up with him as his playmate. When Suddhodani heard that 
Buddha was preaching at Rfijogaha, he sent a courtier with 
a thousand men to invite him. These arrived while he was, 
preaching, and as they stood at the edge of the crowd and 
listened to the doctrine, they attained arabotship. Buddha 
at once ordained them, and they suddenly appeared with 
bowls and robe? in the guise of ciders of a hundred years' 
standing. Now arahats are indifferent to things of the world, 
so they never gave Buddha Ins father’s message. Suddbodana 


* AwttdirtS to too whniUtion h™* fcdu*l<id th)» (U* of Uw 
BMSHl) i m flltd B..CL Tim wquirttc*! ul f mill ■ during tiw forty-fir* JWJ ^ llmMhfc » 
rmitt* - ? v H*P niton hr ■ppreiriTnfttely ilntcn&tH'ult but exu-pl fu* tfls KraLmtaiiwll 
Al thft iw irf twpntv-cmif'. thn EnJill?™* *™1 * l “feWT* 
thfffi Ik ffnolhim; hku 4ii »Ur L tkrunrjitjiirT. THn cnmmrntA^rP iuTcu^J frfl* for 
l ht lirrt iircnty yfffi, kflto whitib they fitted tbft Tiliote limft Ji U» 

immtw Uie ^immu ftdrtpLad :□ UlV BUTEH* (!(• tFUulatttl b* {IlfA»drt, *R« 

fuilowed b* £mi Rbyi 1*™U. The M 

■r* ifauH iiv«i in tbo h jsiviiIae 1 v OR tim i flj p* euti ‘ 

BijbsiJu, m Vtwill, Meufcule hill, 0) Hravon cl tin? 'Thirty tliw h 

S***»m*™hill.(Dj K«*mhl. (10) P&r.kyynk. *wjl.(UJMala 
filkff* ilXSU, (1J} Voimflii,(!i> Cilirt W1UU) iSiwtlMM 18) Kg»£ 

TiUtou, (10) Salt, (17) (1.B) Clhy* hill, i 10} JUJuM*. TbemnfUa to 

*toval uCTTMtvnnlly it SlTitUil, riiirf tfi the vthftM ef ,l*t*™&* flf in W 
PotUriir.i TUi llal rtoBy toifU« tin U*waU of tha urartuiM. VM4I 
hnintf til# irtac* wto** h* ni when h* aHnnwd Ua* adal*4tm of *MM»t 

FinbrnU, nhmt, b» during a wrioai quunl UM tin IWfflta. «t In 
thn TibrUn the ■tola fartySn w*M tov* kwfl (Uni. MWBlHB of theni al 
JKiWji. aishi »i Aijagiha. *ai) tto »« it W«* pl*W*. EchlelftW, JW. 

^Srt-S36 huI com- i d*f. l Sol ( • rif ‘ * ^ i * m ’ 1 
iU IftS, wkew the ilay « atm tin tied 
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seal another courtier and a thousand men with the same 
result and so on for nine limes. Then he asked Kaludayin 
to go, who promised to bring Buddlm. if lu might be allowed 
to leave the world, like the re*t he entered the Order, hut 
delayed to give the message until the beginning of spring, 
fill!-moon day of the month PluLgguna (Keb.-Miu\) + when 
Buddha had been two months at Ra jagnh*. Then Kn hi day in 
seeing that the time was suitable for travelling uttered his 
invitation, which forms his verses m the TheragwthA % 

Aflame are now the irtoa, 0 iwflfond Mooter, 

Bringing forth fruit they hive can! of? Uat luf«, 

Like biasing £fes ell ekinUig in their ap!?ndt>iiE : 

Full of deJigbtfl, great hero, ii the sta^on. 

The Jftfcak* says that he went on thus far sixty verses, 
but the Tkrragdthti give only mne H One verse is specially 
interesting in which he reminds Buddha of his family : 

Suddhedana j« the great «ag^§ father. 

The? mother of the Buddha U finrupd Iflji* 

Who bore the BodhiMtl* in her 

And having died in tin Three-lieavtfflj isjoioai. 

Buddha set out for Kopikivatthu with ^0,000 araluits, 
journeying by alow stages. Kiidud&yin went on before 
through the air to the king, who did not recognise him, so 
be explained to the king hh identity by saying : 

A *on am 1 of Buddha, the aaJuevtr of the impowhja, 

The Arifjiiaw, Uni peeibs* cot, the perfect ; 

The father of my faihur art liieu, O Hakya, 

And through tbe Doctrine thou. Cvt&ma, art tnv grandfather 1 

He then preached to the king and his court, and won their 
favou r , so that he became 1 the chief of those who make 
families well disposed 

When Buddha and his company arrived, the Sukyas 
provided a residence for them in Uie Nigrodha park ; but as 
he saw that his proud kinsmen did not intend to make 
obeisance to him, he rose in the air and performed the miracle 
of the pairs. 3 And as his father hud reverenced him at his 

1 KUodlym taring btXMluK m * duel nl UiutrltiL li now gnthrUrifi 
Snddhodajn, wfets Ji Ji^fr uddnmwJ bj Ini I.m :i&ehb fViLima- 

* krtfiKil^-pEX. 1 ! &brejRi . Ff* a korig lire* th* art urn nf \hm fr*inLnrc|ut*rj 
pcrfonnin^ wmm no* njuknLrtHsl. bat W* fiu* poauu Wfionioul df*^i plj m 
■„ i l£fl; ilwfu, lii lift, BuiiilM Km ha Ihr *1 r, £1*3^* ot 
ftrt DUES £nmi ill* Bpp*r [vi of bit body *nri itrwiBM nUr irflm Lhi lnw*f 
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birth, untl secondly at the miracle of the tree, so 

now for the third time he bowed at his khi*s feet, (uu! not une 
of the Snfcyss was able to refrain from doing the same. 

After he Had come down from the sky a storm of rain broke, 
but it wetted only those who wished to l>c wct t at which they 
marvelled, and Buddha said, " not only now did a shower 
of rain fall on tin assembly of my kinsfolk* but it did so also 
in the far past," He then told them the story of his earthly 
existence as king Vessantara* which mi mediately preceded 
Ins birth in the Tusrta heaven* After the discourse they 
dispersed, but there was not one rijil 1 or minister who asked 
him to conic and receive aims, Therefore next day he went 
begging in the city from hou^e to house with his monks. The 
report went about that prince Siddhattha was going for alms, 
and the multitudi opened their windows to look at him, 
Buddha^s wife too flaw him and told the king* who with 
agitated heart hurried to him and asked him why he was 
disgracing his family* *' It is out custom, O king," said 
Buddha. “ Surely, Lord* our lineage is the kshatriyi* lineage 
of Mahasammata, and not one ksbatiiya has ever practised 
begging/' ** That royal lineage is your lineage, O king, but 
fninc b the Buddha lineage of Dlpankara, Konjarifta (etc,, 
down to) JCusapa, 1 These and many thou Rands of Buddha* 
have gained their livelihood by begging, 11 and standing in 
the middle of the street he Miid : 

Ornt "houM rise up util not W fIoi bftil. 

On# ihouhl pmctiw well the Ilhamm* ; 

WIid practices tbr Ph^nuim rgita in btisd 
Both m this woAl and the next 


e L Then. tfle promt wai raVrrwd. N«lt Jh* came from Uw nphfc «dn at hit 
y mud rater from live Ml. tnd m on through Itmly-two TArialkmi tit paira 
B* thm eresited A pfomenad* n Of and wmlldnR aIekw it p^hirod 

ib# LLEutlotl lh*l h*t wii HjurtiiiJifl or tilling or Tjrinf down, end Tjuinl iho nfiuriou 
in a tUmLtf vtj, Tht Jitaka »aje Uuil lie prJtfFmed It on liuw other oroiaiau, 
At TliA ml i^aUnmimL tArtmftT* %6* 4oobt of It* At ihe ffiwttHfl »Jth Pilila* 
*qJ il mango-UW- 

1 VfiiaViim^Aidk, No, MT, 

k Hid r^fETociro to rAiiil it A prurealiOn of Uw tmdiUon t*l»i ail the 
nobka were tfijld- The other cnwrimcntAnri dittinjpiiih the king W nuhArAiil. 
and uy it it though he dill dal ifj vjt# Binirita.. yet he pt-pared A meat- ttiLddhi 
hawnwtr from houro to hmiH, because that VU *b*l All p*vi«» Soddku 

1 Hi* Ia*i Baddha twfwe Gaum*. Ho ii often relW Wflla 1 of iho 
leu fio w m ', a uiJo commotl to all Buddhaa. but tiHd JfK&taUy of b*m to if in 
turn fn» ike ethar TUoftApa, 
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The king was immediately established in the first stage of 
conversion, the fruit of Entering-the -stream . 1 He took 
Buddha's how), and conducted him with hit monks to the 
palace, where they received a meat. Afterwards all the 
women of the palace, except the mother of Kahn la, came and 
did reverence, Buddha said : 

One should practise well the Dha mm s, 

One should not practise evil ; 

Who practises the Pha mmjt rests in, bliss 
Doth in this world and the next. 

Then Mahapajiipat! was established in the fruit of the first 
stage, and Suddhodana in the second, the stage of the Once- 
returner, who returns to be reborn only once before attaining 
Nirvana. The mother of Kabul a, when asked by her 
attendants to go, said, “ if I have any excellence, my master 
will come himself to my presence, and when he comes I will 
reverence him," Buddlia handed hit bowl to the king, and 
saying, ” the king's daughter may do reverence as she wishes, 
she is not to be blamed,” went with tlic two chief disciples 
to her chamber, and sat on the appointed seat. She came 
swiftly, clasped his ankles, placed his feet round her head, 
and did reverence to him according to her desire. The king 
told of her great love, and said, “ Lord, my daughter, when 
she heard tlmt you were wearing yellow robes, pat on yellow 
robe*; when she heard of your having otic meal a day, 
herself took one meal; when she knew that you had given up 
a large bed, she lay on a narrow couch ; and when she knew 
that you hud given up garlands and scents, she gave 
them up.” * 

Buddha pointed out that she had also proved her devotion 
in a former life, for when she was a fairy named Condi, 
a king had shot her husband with a poisoned arrow, and 
hoped to win her love. But she so taunted the gods, saying. 
” are there no world guardians, or ore they gone abroad, or 

1 The JI taka raextiions in this piece ilu king'* attainment of the four *tagn. 
without iteplvin? list they took plac* on lit Mtnt «cui«o. Bee com. on fi\ j* 
S tod Thtmq'. 15T-6. 
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we they dead that they do not protect my husband t ” that 
Sakha came down and restored him to life. 1 

On the following day was being celebrated the royal con¬ 
secration of Nanda, half-brother of Buddha and son of 
MaMpajipatt. This seems to have been his consecration 
as heir apparent, such as had taken place in Buddha's case 
at the ago of sixteen. It was also the occasion of Nanda’s 
marriage and entering liis house. Buddha came and gave 
Nanda his bowl to hold, and then after uttering a mattgakt, 
or auspicious formula, rose to go without takin g back the 
bowl. Nanda did not venture to ask him to take it back, 
even when his bride appealed to him. and he followed Buddha 
us far as the monastery. Then Buddha asked him if he was 
going to leave the world, and out of reverence for the Master 
Nanda said, '* yes, I am going to leave the world," and 
Buddha ordered him to be ordained.* 

After seven days the mother of Rahula adorned her son, 
and sent him to Buddha, saying to him, “ see, dear, that 
golden-coloured ascetic, looking like Brahma, and attended 
by twenty thousand ascetics. He is your father, and he had 
four great vases of treasure, but since he left the world wc 
do not see them. Co and ask for your inheritance, and say 
that you ore tlic prince, and that when you are consecrated 
king you will be a universal monarch and in need of wealth, 
for the son is owner of what belonged to the father." 

He went to Buddha, who was dining in the palace, and 
seized with love for him said, " pleasant, ascetic, is your 
shadow," and much else that was becoming. After the meal 
he said, "give me my inheritance, ascetic," and followed 
Buddha, who did not turn him hack, iwr were the attendants 
able to do so. On arriving at the park Buddha thought. 
“ his father’s wealth that he ivAs for is liable to change and 
trouble; now, 1 will give him the sevenfold noble wealth 
that l received at the foot of the Bodhi-trcc, and moke him 
owner of an inheritance beyond this world.'* So he told 
Sari putt a to admit him to the Order. 
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The whole of the story of thin visit to Kapihivatthu is 
strictly speaking post-canontral, liut l he ordinatifHi of Kithuln 
in told as above m the V in ay a, though with lc>s detail 1 
After the ordination of Rnhula Suddhodana aunt tc Buddha 
and asked a boon. “When the Lend abandoned tht world, 
it was no small pain to me, so when Nando did so, and 
especially to in the caw of R&htiLa. The love of a son cut* 
through tile skin, having cut through the skin it cuts through 
the hide, thr flesh, the sinew, tin- hone, the mnrrow, 
' InftTit, Lord, tliat the noble ones may not confer thr pabbajja 
ordination on a son without the permission of his mother and 
father." This was granted and made a Vin&ya rule, The 
reference here to Nunda shows that his story as well as that 
of Itahuta was known to the Yinaya, and that the compiler 
hm probably recorded merely enough i>f the legend to explain 
the rule from its supposed historii al origin. 

The next day after an early meal Suddh odium seated by 
Buddha said, 11 Lord, at the time when you were practising 
austerities, a divinity came to me, and stud, 1 your son is 
dead,’ but 1 did not believe him, and replied, J my son will 
not die without attaining enlightenment. 4 44 Buddha then 
told a story how Suddhodana in a former life, even when 
bones were shown to him as his son’s, refused to Ixlieve that 
his son was dead, And the king was established in the fruit 
of the third path, that of the Non-retumer, who never returns 
to he 1mm in this world. 

It is on the occasion of this visit that the legends put the 
conversion of two of the best known, of B ml dim's followers, 
Ananda, the beloved disciple, and Dcvadattn, the Buddhist 
Judas. 1 Wc are told that at Buddha's birth 80,000 Sakyas 
had each dedicated a son to form a retinue for him, when lie 
should become cither a Buddha or a universal king as 
prophesied. These now entered the Order, and set out with 
Buddha on his return to R&j&g&ho, In one family however 
were two nobles. Mahan lima and An uni dd ha,' af 

Amitodana, neither of whom had left the world. 4 Mah&nama 

1 Pi*. * 83; Fin, Tuit, l SIC, 
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therefore proposed that one of them should do so. Anuruddha, 
who wits very delicately nurtured, and like Buddha had three 
palaces for the three seasons, die Lured it impossible for him ; 
hut Ian in persuaded him by pointing out the difficulties 

of a household life, and the never ending labour of fanning. 
Arm ruddlin'* mother, after at first refusing, gave him 
permission if Ids companion Dhaddiya, raja of the Sakyos, 
would go with him. She thought that os Dhaddiya was ruling 
over the Sakyns. this would be impossible. Bhodritya 
promised, and after proposing to postpone the departure for 
seven years gradually reduced the time to seven days, until 
he should have handed over thr rule to hi* sons and brothers. 
The two then set out with four others, Ananda, 11 hago, 
Kitnbila, and Devadatta, to the park, ns if they were going 
for sport, taking with them their barber Upiili. After going 
some distance they removed their ornaments, and sent 
Upiili back with them, but he being afraid of the anger of the 
Sukyos soon returned, and went along with the six. They 
found Buddha at Anupiya on the route to Ibijogalm, the place 
where he had first stayed in Ids flight from home ; and there 
they made their request that Upftli might he admitted first, 
in order that their Sakya pride might be humbled through 
having their former attendant os their senior. 

During the following Retreat Bhaddiya attained the three 
knowledges, and thus Income an ar&hnt, Anuruddha won 
the second of these knowledges, the divine eye, which sees 
the arising and passing away of beings, and Ananda realised 
the fruit of tlir First Path. Fkvadatta acquired the kind of 
magical power (uhftt) that is possible to unconverted persons. 
The appointment of Ananda as Buddha’s personal attendant 
and the schism of Devndatta belong to a much lata- date. 

The additional circumstances of this story given in the 
commentaries show the process of legend-making going on. 
The details of their previous lives there given are equally 
circumstantial. But there in no reason to seek a historical 
basis even for the earliest form. The story appears to be 
modelled on that of Buddha’s flight. In both there is a 
delicately nurtured youth, a secret llight to the some place 

<0 tear* the world. A* *11 tbfl** iwnlipi b*« b«n fitted klw o& to the UuU- 
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to which Buddha went, and an attendant sent back with the 
ornaments. Bhaddiya is called Sakya-nSjii, but it is unnecessary 
to suppose a contradiction with the story that Snddhodano 
was king. He would be a raja like the other Sakya nobles, 
and he ruled in the sense of sharing the government with 
them. In the story no difficulty is raised about his retiring, 
beyond the arrangements in his own family. In a later incident 
Bbaddiya speaks uf his bliss in dwelling alone in the forest, 
and contrasts it with his fanner life ns raja, when he was ill 
at ease though protected on all sides, but lie never speaks of 
having Abandoned the duties of kingship. In this account the 
idea of the aristocratic government of the city by a number of 
Tijis or nobles appears to be preserved, but in the Tibetan 
the king is a monarch, such as was known to the Magadhas 
in later times. This Account records that Suddhodana 
abdicated, and offered the throne to each of his brothers, who 
refused it. Uhadrika (i.e. Bhaddiya) was then mode king, 
and when he was asked to become a monk, his reason for at 
first refusing was that Devadatta Would become king. 
Therefore in urder to prevent this Devadatta was persuaded to 
become a monk as Well. The significance of these divergent 
accounts is that they illustrate how the later the legends arc 
the more divergent they become through having been 
invented independently in different schools. 

On returning to llajagnha Buddha stayed in the STtavana. 
It is at this period that the commentaries place (Lie founding 
of the famous monastery of the Jrtavauii at SfiVfltthl. 1 
The story is told in the Vinnyn, but the Jute is not there 
indicated, Sudatta, a householder of 5&vatthl, known from 
his bounty at Ahatlifipindika or An&thapindoda, 'giver of 
alms to the unprotected, 1 came to n&jagidia on some business. 
Hin sister was the wife of the gildmaster of IUjagaha, and 
when he arrived he found the gildma&tcr preparing a meal for 
Buddha amt his monks, on so great a scale that he thought 
that a wedding was in progress, or that the king had been 
invited. On teaming the truth he was engrr to visit Buddha, 
and did so the ne*t day. lie was converted, ami invited. 
Buddha to a meal, providing everything himself in spite of 
the request of the gildmaster and the king to be allowed to 
do so, After the meal he invited Buddha to spend Retreat 
* Vim ii IH ; JAf» i PE ; con*. j 354* 
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at S&vatthf, and Buddha accepted, saying. “ the Tathigslas, 
householder, take pleasure in empty dwelling places/'* 
An&thapindika replied, '* commanded. Lord, commanded, 
Sugftts,*’ and prepared parks, stopping places, and gift* at 
stages along the road to Savntthi* 

Understanding the request implied in Buddha's acceptance 
lie looked out for a quiet place near Savntthj where Buddha 
might dwell, and saw the park of prince Jets. Jets told him 
that it was not for sale, even if it were covered with kotis 
{ten millions) of gold pieces, Anuthapind'ka offered to take 
it on those terms, but Jeta said that no bargain had been 
struck. The ministers, to whom the question was submitted, 
decided that it was a bargain, and Aii&thapindika brought 
cartloads of gold to cover the grove of Jeta (the Jetavana). 
A small space remained uncovered, and Jeta asked that this 
might be his gift, Afiathapimlika agreed, and on that part 
Jeta built the gateway with a storehouse. The commentaries 
add other details, including the exact price {fifty-four kotis) 
and the size of the parks of the six previous Buddhas, which 
had all been situated im the some spot. 

Anfithapindikii appears in the list of the eighty chief 
disciples, with the title of 1 chief of ahusgivera The famous 
lay woman who had the same title was Visakha of S Ik vat t hi, 
and her legend, may be conveniently given here. 1 She was 
the daughter of a gild master of Bhnddiya, a town in the Angs 
country, and was converted by Buddha in her youth. Her 
father Dhannfijaya was sent hy Bimhbjira to Pawn orb, who 
had requested to have a wealthy person in his kingdom. On 
his way to S&vatllil he stayed at a place seven leagues 
away, and finding it pleasant asked Fasenadi that he might 
settle there. His wish was granted, and because the place 
waa first inhabited in the evening {tdyom}, it was named 
Saketa. Yisafclm was married to PuijJ^aviiddhana, son of 
Migira, a gildmaster of Ssvatthi, Mtgiira was n follower of 
the naked ascetics, nnd they finding that she was a disciple 
of Buddha advised him to dismiss her. Although he did not 
d* so, lie subsequently brought charges against her, and when 
she succeeded in liaving them disproved, she refused to stay 
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unlcsE she were allowed to minister to the Buddhist monks. 
When Buddha himself came, Migara was converted, and 
because he won Ihr fruit of the First Path through his 
daughter-in-law, he saluted her as his mother, Bence her 
title of ‘ Migam's mother 

On one occasion she went to hear Buddha preach, and 
removed her gorgeous headdress on entering the monastery, 
ft was forgotten by her servant on her return, and laid aside 
by Ansnda. She then refused to take it again, but ordered 
it to be sold for the benefit of the monks, ft was so costly 
tliat a purchaser could not be found, and she devoted the 
amount at which it was assessed to building a monastery at 
Sivntthl in the Pubb&rlma, * the Eastern Park.’ When 
Buddha had settled permanently at Miivatthi he spent Retreat 
alternately here and in the Jetavana. 

This is an example of one of the latest of the legends in the 
commentaries. The whole of it. is probably later than any of 
the references to Visikhii in the Virniya, The most attractive 
of these is the incident where she asked permission to bestow 
eight kinds of permanent alms, and told bow, if she heard 
of the death of a monk of Savattlif, she would rejoice to know 
that he wa.% one to whom she had been able to do good. 
Buddha asked what blessing she expected to find. She replied 
11 in tills way, I,ord, that the monks who have spent 
Retreat in different places will come to the Lord and ask, 
saying, 1 a monk, I,ord, of such a name has died ; what is Ids 
future career and lot ? " And the Lord will explain that he 
had reached the fruit of the first, second, or third stage or 
that he had attained arahatship. 1 Then I shall come and ask, 

1 did that noble one ever come in the past to Savntthi'{* 
If they tell me that that monk hod come to Siivatthi, my 
object will be attained, in the thought that without doubt 
that noble one has hod a robe for the rains, or that there 
lias been food for an incoming monk, or that there has been 
food for a departing monk, or for one who was sick, or for his 
attendant, or that there was medicine, or n permanent supply 
of gruel,* And when I think of this, gladness will arise, and 
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from gladness joy, and with gladness of heart my whole seif 
will be at peace, and being at peace 1 shall feel happiness, 
and iti that happiness my heart will be concentrated. That 
will be an exercise in my faculties, in my powers, and in the 
constituents of enlightenment. This, Lord, is the blessing 
that I perceive in asking the eight 1ax>n5 of the Tuthiigata.'* 1 

This incident illustrates a feature that will become clearer 
when Die doctrine is discussed, the fact that the new teaching 
was not merely a way of salvation for those who had come to 
feel the emptiness of all earthly pleasures. It was also a guide 
of life for those in the world, and it taught the duties of social 
life not merely as a means of accumulating merit, but us a 
moral discipline. The above passage, whether historical or 
not, is a testimony to the enthusiasm and moral illumination 
which as a fact of history the teaching of Buddha inspired 
among the laity. 

The preceding legends place the founding of three of 
the most important monasteries, those at Rajagnha, 
Kapilavstthu, and SfivatthT within two years of the first 
preaching- These dates need not lie taken ns historical, as 
they ore nowhere found in the older sources, and appear to 
lie merely the inferences of the compilers of the legends. But 
the use of fixed residences must have H'cn early, os no 
travelling was possible during the three or four months of the 
rainy season. 

The establishing of an order of female ascetics has become 
attached to three legends, the admission of MabipajApatl 
as the first mm, and (as a natural inference) the previous 
death of Suddhodonn, together with Buddha’s visit to Id* 
home to settle a dispute between the Sukyas and the Koliyas.* 
In the fifth year after his enlightenment Buddha stayed ut 
Vcsali in the Pinnacled Hall (Kutsgiirasala), onel at this time 
Suddhodana died, and realised orahatshtp ‘ under the white 
umbrella Le. while still holding the symbol of royalty. 
Buddha flew through the air, and preached to his father on 
bis deathbed. It was at this time, according to one account, 
tliat a quarrel had broken out between the Sakyas and their 
neighbours the Koliyas about the irrigation of the river 
Rohim, which divided their lands. Buddha persuaded them 
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to make peace, and it was then that the widowed 
Mah§pajap&tl went to Buddha in the Nigrodha park and asked 
that women might be allowed to leave the world under the 
doctrine and discipline of the Tathagatn . 1 Buddha refused 
three tjrrrrs* and returned to Verntu Mahapajfipati then cut 
off her hair, put on yellow robes, end fallowed after him 
with other Sakya women* They arrived with swollen feet 
and covered with dust, and A mind a found them weeping 
outside the door. He met them and took their request to 
Buddha, who again refused three times, Then An ini da said* 
* h a. woman. Lord, who has gone forth from a house to a 
hoitsdcM life in the doctrine uml discipline declared by the 
Tnthngata, capable of realizing the fruit of Entcring-thc* 
stream, or of the Once-returner, or of thr Non*retumcr, or 
Arah&uhip f ” 4 * A woman ie> capable, Amanda.** 11 If so* 
Lord* M&lmpnjftpati GotumT, the aunt of the Lord, was of 
great servict:, she was his nurse wild foster-mother* and gave 
him milk* nnd when his mother died, fed him from her own 
breast. It were good* Lord, for women to be allowed to go 
forth p » 11 lf + Anandu, Mnliupujupat] will take upon hcr&cjf 

the eight Strict Rules, let this Ise her ordination 

Amindn went to Mahlpnjftpatl* stated the rules, and said* 
' J if. Gutamh you will lake upon yourself these eight Strict 
Rules, this will Im? your ordination* 11 Mahupajapiiti replied* 
M ' ilt* reverend An an da, n worn mi or n man, who is young 
and fund of adornmini, lifter washing his head receives a 
garland of lotus or jasmine or ntimuttakn fbwm, takes it 
with both hands, mid puts it on Im head, even so do I take 
upon myself these eight Strict Rules, not to be transgressed 
while life shall lnst + tp 

The eight Strict Rules {gariuftamind) are, (1) a nun even 
of a hundred years 1 standing shall (first) salute a monk and 
rise up lie fore him* ewn if he is only just ordained ; {%} 
a nun shall not spend Retreat in u place when; there is no 
monk : (8) twice a month a nun skll ask from the Order of 
monk* the time of Uposafch* {fortnightly meeting), and the 
time when a monk will come to give admonition ; (4) after 
Retreat the final ceremony (pcnarafid) is to be held by the 
nuns both in the assembly of the monks and of the nuns; 
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{5) certain offences art? to lx? dealt with by birth assemblies ; 
(6) a novice who lias been trained in the six rules far two years 
is to ask for ordination from Iwth assemblies; (7) n mm is 
not to rebuke or abuse a monk on any pretext; (H) Rum this 
day forth utterance (i.e. oftieial statement) of mms to monks 
is forbidden, of monks to nuns it is not forbidden. 

Ananda returned, saluted Buddha, sat down at one aide, 
and told him that Mahapajftputl had accepted the rules. 
Buddha replied, " if women had not received the going forth 
in the doctrine and discipline, the religious system 
{brahmficariyti) would imve lasted long, the good doctrine 
would hove stayed for n thousand yean; but os women 
hove gone forth, now the religious system will not last 
long, now, Anandn. the good doctrine will last only live 
hundred years. For just as houses, where there are many 
women and few men. are easily broken into by robbers, even 
so in the doctrine and discipline in which a woman goes forth 
the religious system will not last lung 1 , . * And just as a man 
might in anticipation make a dyke for a great reservoir, 
so that the water should not overflow, even so, Ananda. 
have I in anticipation prescribed these eight Strict Rules for 
the nuns, not to l>e transgressed while life shall lust.” 

This .judgment passed on the advisability of the admission 
of women ns nuns doubtless represents a view held in the 
Order. It is seen also in the story of the first Council, at 
the end of which Anandn was compelled t* ask pardon for a 
mimin'* of faults. Among others be declared that he could 
see no fault in having striven for the ordination of 
Mahftpajfipatf on the ground of her fostering care, nevertheless, 
out of faith in the reverend member* of the Council he con¬ 
fessed it as such. 

There is nothing like a history of the mins. In the account 
of Buddha's death they arc not mentioned except in the 
formal description of the community as consisting of monks 
nuns, laymen, and laywomcn. 1 What we know of them 
directly comes from isolated legends and from Hit* set of 
regulations for nuns in the Vi nay a. The story of Mah&pajapatl 
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appear* to be taken by Oldcnberg as having a historical 
bans, but it is just the kind of legend that would be added 
to the liistarical fact of the establishment of the Order. The 
most thorough treatment of the whole question of the nuns 
is by Miss M. E. Lulius van Goor, who rejects the legend 
entirely.* 

Although the founding of the women's Order was in the 
fifth year of the preaching, Anandu is spoken of us being 
Buddha’s attendant. Titis does not harmonise with the 
legend that he was appointed in the twentieth year, when 
Buddha had permanently settled at Savatthl. On the other 
band it seems impossible to put the death of Slidiihodana 
as late ns this. The reason for making Mnhopnjivpati the first 
nun is obvious, and she could not well have become one before 
her husband 1 !) death. StllJ later accounts add that Buddha's 
wife Bhadda KaccanG. and Mahapajapati's daughter Nan da 
entered the Order at the same time. Over seventy nuns ore 
recorded in the Tfuri^dthd* The twelve mentioned with 
Malm pa jr pat T in the list of the eighty great disciples might 
be expected to be more historical, but all that we know of them 
conies from the same set of legends as in the Tfurrigdthd 
commentary. Khemil was wife of Simbbin, and is recorded 
to have given instruction to king Posenadi.* A whole sutta. 
is attributed to Dhammadiunfi, * chief of those that discourse 
on the Doctrine.* 4 Kisl Gotamf, * Got ami the lean/ 
according to one account, was the lady who uttered u verse 
in praise of Buddha, at the time when he entered Khpliavatthu 
in triumph just before his renunciation. In the commentaries 
however she was Ikjth at S&vatthl and married there. Her 
boy $cd when he was able to run about, olid in her distress 
she tick him on her hip, and went about asking for medicine. 
One wire man thought that no one hut Buddha would know 
of any, ami sent her to him. Buddha said, “ you have done 
well to come here for medicine. Go into the city and get a 
mustard seed from a house where no otic has died.'* She was 
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cheered and went, but soon found that Buddha in his com¬ 
passion had sent her to learn the truth. She went to a 
cemetery, laid her child there, and taking him by the hand 
said, “ little son, I thought that death had happened to you 
alone ; hut it is not to you alone, it is common to all people. ” 
There she left him, and returned to Buddha, who asked her 
if she had gat the mustard seed- “ That work is done. Lord.*' 
she said, *' grant me support.” Buddha replied: 

Him whose mind is set span 
The love of c hildr en and of cattle, 

An on k sleeping village comes a Hood, 

Even so comas death and seises him. 

Then she won the stage of Entering the Stream, and asked 
for ordination. After attaining tun hat ship she became 1 the 
first of those that wear rough rol»:s.‘ 

It has been stated that there were non-Buddhist female 
ascetics in the time of Buddha. This cannot he disproved, 
but there is not the slightest historical evidence for it. Wliat 
we find are stories in the commentaries compiled at a time 
when there was great rivalry between Buddhists and Joins, 
and when both sects had an order of nuns, Siriputta is said 
to have converted a Jain girl, Bafacara, who offered, if she 
were defeated in a dispute, to marry the victor if he were a 
layman, or to join his Order if he were a monk. She appears 
to be the same Batac&ra of whom quite a different story is 
told elsewhere. 1 The notorious Cities is not called a Jain, but 
a student (mdM/miM) in some ascetic Order. She was 
persuaded by members of the hostile sect to pretend to pay 
visits to JBuddha at the Jetavana, and then to ■simulate 
pregnancy. Her false accusation was revealed by the help 
of the god Sakkn, and then the earth opened and she was 
swallowed up in the lowest hell. 1 

A similar story is told of Sundarf, a female ascetic 
(■partfildjikd). She'also was persuaded by members of her sect 
to pretend that she paid visits to Buddha at Jetavana. The 
plotters then had her killed, anil her body was found in the 
Jetavana. When Buddhn*a monks were accused of the 
murder and reviled, he told them to reply : 

* 74l.lt! I i pI, Ptalmi of He Sidttt, p. CD, 
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To hell ho gw* that sajfa th>* thing that u not, 

Aud he who does, and soya, ’ 1 hurt not done it.' 

Both in another tile tho tome late iufftr. 

In the next world the do rs of >*fp» actions. 

The people then said that the son* of the Sakya could not 
have done it, and in seven days the rumour disappeared. 
The commentaries say that the hired murderers got drunk, 
and in their quarrelling revealed the truth. The king through 
his spies found out, and compelled the originators of the 
murder to proclaim the truth throughout the city, and the 
honour of Buddha increased more and more. 1 

* Vi. IV Ss JUt. U 4U; IMpJJl *74. 


CHAPTER IX 

LEGENDS OF THE TWENTY YEARS 1 WANDERING 


'TTEE preceding legends* even those that arc connected with 

^ undoubted historical events, show Utile relation to any 
real chronology. This is stilt more the case with the succeeding 
legends* The older the records are the more indefinite are 
the dates of the circumstances, whether miraculous or not. 
Even if some of the dates are renl p they arc now indistinguish¬ 
able in the sequence of events that have become associated 
with the list of places where Buddlia is said to have kept 
Retreat for the first twenty years . 1 To the fourth year of 
the preaching is referred the conversion of Uggwrna, Jf e was 
a gildm aster *s son of Rujugaha, who fell in love with an acrobat 
and i named her. As he found that she despised him, hr learnt 
her art and became a skilful tumbler. Buddha knew that he 
was ready far conversion* and entering the city while 
Uggfwsena was displaying his skill withdrew the attention of 
all the people from his feats* Then he p readied to Dggascna* 
who attained arahatship at mice* This was because in a 
previous existence he Imd given food to an arahat, and had 
made a wish to be a sharer in the doctrine to which he hail 
attained, and his wife who had done the some was ah<» 
converted * 1 In the fifth year he stayed at VesaiT, from w here 
he paid a flying visit to his home tit his father's death as 
described above. 

In the sixth year the Miracle of the Pairs was performed 
again* The gildumsfer at Rajagaha, in order to find out if 
arahata really existed t had set up a sandalwood bowl at the 
end of a long baraljoo* and challenged anyone to rise in the 
air by magic power (iddhi ) and get it down* The leaders of the 
six sects 1 were unable to do so, but the elder Piud^Ia 
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BhAnuIvaja at the suggestion of Muggallfinn performed the 
feat. When Buddha cune, he forbade both the use of wooden 
howls and tile display of magic powers. At this the heretics 
were delighted, as they were able to say that they were 
ready to work miracles if Buddha’s disciples would do the 
same. Buddha therefore promised to perform one himself, 
and pointed out to Bimbis&ra that he had the right to do so, 
just as the king might eat mangoes in his own garden, but 
would punish anyone else who took them. 

The occasion was so important that Buddha decided to 
carry out his promise four months Liter at S it vat t hi, at the 
foot of Candy's mango tree. When the time came the heretics 
pulled up all the mongo trees for n league round, but Gap da. 
the king's gardener, found a ripe mango and presented it 
to Buddha. He was told to plant the seed, and no sooner had 
Buddha washed his hands over it thaq it sprang up into a 
tree fifty hands high. Dud dim then created » jewelled 
promenade in the sky, and after refusing the offer of six 
disciples to work wonders [lerfonned the Miracle of the Pairs, 
as he had formerly done at Kupilavatt.hu. 

Buddha on reflecting knew that former Buddhas after 
performing (his miracle hod gone to the Heaven of the thirty- 
three to preach the Abhidhsmnm to their mothers. Therefore 
with three strides he rose to this heaven, and there kept the 
seventh Retreat. During the three months of this period he 
was visited by Siriputta and Moggall&na, am) he told the 
latter that he would descend not at Sfivattht, but at Sankawa 
thirty leagues away . There he come down a ladder of jewels 
with one of gold an the right for the gods, and one of silver 
on the left for Rrahm&. At the spot where all the Buddhas 
set their right foot on the ground was a permanent shrine. 
The Chinese pilgrims visited the place, but in their time lb* 
ladders had sunk nearly into the earth, 1 11 b at this period, 
when Buddha's fame had so increased, that the heretics 
are said to have attempted to destroy his reputation by means 
of the plot of CincA* 

While Buddha was journeying among live Dhoggaa in the 
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eighth yrar, hr entered the town of Sumsuinirii^irE. and & 
householder Nakukprtft with his wife came. As soon as they 
suw him they said, ^ that is our son/* and fell at his feel 
saying, M son, you have left m for such a long time, where 
have you been living ? 11 The reason was that Mafcnlupitt 
had been his father five hundred times in former births, hh 
paternal uncle in five hundred, his grandfather m fi ve hundred, 
and hh maternal unde in five hundred more. And hh wife 
Nakularn§ta hud been his mother* aunt, and grandmother. 
That i5 why they could not help making a sign, Buddha did 
not directly take notice of the sign, but he preached to them 
and established t hem in the fruit of Entering the Stream. 
When he visited them afterwards, they gave him a meal, 
and both of them declared that neither of them had done the 
other any injury i n thought, much less in deed, and expressed 
the wish that they might continue to live together built in this 
life and the next. Buddha when putting the thief lay disciple* 
in ranks told Lhc monks Ibis story, and placed these two ns 
the chief of those that win confidence. 1 

In the ninth year Buddha was at Kossmbl. 1 Mugundiya 
a brahmin had a daughter M&gandiyt*, and he thought that 
Buddha was the only suitable husband for her. But her 
mother knew the three Vedas and the verses about bodily 
marks, and seeing Buddha's footprint she knew that he was 
free from passion. Still her father insisted on offering her to 
Buddha, but in vain. This is the story- which the commentaries 
give to explain the occasion of the Md^nniiit/a-suita, in which 
Buddha tells how he had escaped from the seduction of Mura's 
daughters : 

Raving fceeii Craving. Av^rsEon. tad Lust., 

No desire had l for the ptaagure* of leva ; 

That Udy filled with uriur and dung 
Even with my foot 1 did not widi to tourh. 

Bui M&gandlyfi thought this an insult to herself, and even 
after she hud become the w'ife of king Udcim of Ki^amhl 
cherished hatred against Bud dim. When she found that 

11 .iM-pur. fw«, i 4oh b 
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Skmavatl. Another consort of Udena, was devoted to the 
Buddhists, she hud plots against her, and finally brought 
about her death with five hundred attendants in the con¬ 
flagration of her palace. 1 

ft is in the tenth year Unit we first hear of a dissension in 
the Order. In the Vinaya occur certain mien for settling 
disputes. Like all the rules they ore referred to particular 
incidents that gave occasion to Buddha to promulgate the 
regulations fay which such matters were to be settled. In this 
case an unnamed monk of Kosombl is sold to have refused 
to recognise that he had committed on offence. On Buddhist 
principles an action cannot be said to be wrong unless the 
offender consciously intends it, hut nevertheless the monk 
was excommunicated, llcncc a great d issension arose. On 
the one hand lie had broken a rule and wius treated as an 
offender, but on the other hand he ought not to have been 
so treated, if hr could not sec that he had done wrong. The 
legends recorded on this occasion ore probably not mere 
inventions to illustrate the rules, but their connexion with 
the rules may be quite arbitrary, 

Buddha counselled concord, and told the story of Dighlti, 
a former king of the Kosalas. This king was defeated by 
Bratunadatta, king of the Kasis, and went with his son 
Digh&vu to live in disguise at Benares. He was betrayed by 
his barber and executed after giving his sun certain advice. 
Hi* son still in disguise became Brahmadatta’a personal 
attendant, and on getting the king into his power during a 
hunting expedition, revealed who he was, and in accordance 
with his father's advice, ** do not look long, do not look short; 
for not hy hatred are hatreds calmed; by non-hatred are 
hatreds calmed/* [tardoned the king and was restored to his 
kingdom. 1 However legendary this story may be, it doubtless 
reflects an earlier stage of political conditions, before the 
power of the Kvsolas had subjected that of the Kiwis. 

Still Buddha was unable to reconcile the monks, and he 
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retired alone to keep r^ire&t in the Puriteyyaka forest, when? 
he was protected and attended by a friendly elephant* 
which was tired of living with the bt-rd. At the end of three 
months the monks were repentant, and came to Buddha at 
Savatthf to ask pardon. 1 

In the eleventh year Buddha was at the village of Ekanalft 
in the 3£agadlia country. A br ahmin farmer Ka>dbliimdv§jn 
was ploughing and distributing fooiL Buddha came and 
stood for alms, but the brahmin *aid. " 1 plough and sow, 
nnd having done so I cut. Do you, ascetic, plough and sow 
and then eat.* 1 Buddha replied that hr did t>o, and the farmer 
etniil. H4 We do not see Ciotnmri’s yoke nr plough of plough¬ 
share or goad or oxen." Buddha replied in verges : 

Faith is the tetd. asasacr thg tain, 

Vfhdom ijt ray yoke and plough ; 

Modesty the pole, mind the yok^tia* 

Mindful nr n my plough da cm *ad gotil. 

Ctiiifdwl in actum, girded in *p*efe!i* 

Bejtnuned in food and tuning, 

I make truth my Lou to cut away, 

TitndorDE&a is tuj deliverance. 

Exertion bt my bcaat of burden 
That hcar^ me to the data of peace* H 
Without turning back ft goe*, 

Whal* having gone die grieve* not. 

£vm so is this ploughing ploughed ; 

Eta fruit in the immortal 
Raring ploughed thi .» plough log 
0ft* is frefd from all pain," 

The story of the stay at Veranjn forms the introduction 
to the Vmaya, and is attributed by the commentaries to the 
twelfth year. The brahmin Vcranja hud heard of the fame 
of Buddha, and came to net him* lie had been told that 
Buddha did not salute Aged brahmins or rise up Injure them 
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and offer them a seat. Buddha replied that he did not see 
a brahmin in the whole world to whom tie ought to do that. 
If the Tuthagato were to do so to anyone, that person's 
head would split into pieces. Vctatlja then ashed a series 
of questions on Buddhist practice, and Buddha concluded 
by reciting his attaining of enlightenment. The conversa¬ 
tion ends with the eon version of Vemnja, who invited Buddha 
with his monks to spend Retreat there. 

At that time there was a famine, and five hundred horse- 
merchants supplied the monks with food. Moggailina 
proposed to get food by exercising his magic powers, hut 
Buddha dissuaded him. Sariputta received from Buddha an 
explanation why the religious systems of tire three previous 
Buddhas lasted for a long time, but those of the three 
preceding them did not. After Retreat Buddha went to take 
leave of VerafSjm before setting out on his journeying, as 
Buddhas regularly do after receiving such an invitation. 
Vemnja admitted that he had invited Buddha to spend 
Retreat with him, and that he had not kept his promise, 
hut it was due to his having so many duties in the house. 
He invited Buddha and the monks to a meal for the next 
day, and afterwards presented a set of three robes to Buddha 
and a pair to each of the monks. This somewhat disconnected 
account has been filled out in the commentaries by making 
the neglect shown by the brahmin to be due to his being 
possessed by Mara. 1 

The thirteenth year was spent at Cfiiikn hill, and the elder 
Meghiya was then Buddha's attendant. He received 
permission to go for alms to the village of Jantu. On Ids 
return he saw a pleasant mango-grove near the river, ntvd 
asked Buddha if he might go there to meditate. Buddha 
asked him to wait, as they were alone, but after three requests 
he gave permission. Meghiya went, hut was surprised to 
find tliat he was oppressed by evil thoughts. The reason 
was, as Buddha told him, that five things are required 
by one whose mind is not yet ripe for release : a good friend, 
tile restraint of the moral rules, proper discourse that tends 
to Nirvana, energy tit abandoning evil thoughts with firm¬ 
ness in producing good thoughts, and lastly the acquiring 
of insight. It is not until a monk has had this preliminary 
1 Via. iU 1.11 - Jit, til 494 ; Dtp, tom, U 103 
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training that he is Bt to practise the higher stages of 
meditation. 1 

In the fourteenth year, which was spent at Savattht, 
Rahula received full ordination (upaxampadd). The reason 
of this js that the Vinays prescribes that ordination U not 
to he conferred before the age of twenty, 1 and according 
to the Pali tradition Rahula was now of that age. 

Suppabuddha, Buddha's father-in-law, acquires an evil 
diameter in the later legends. His death is recorded to have 
taken place in the fifteenth year. Because Buddha had 
renounced his wife (Supjiahiiddlia’s daughter), Suppabuddha 
was angry. He got drunk and sat in the streets of Kapila- 
vatthu refusing to Jet Buddha [loss. Buddha had to turn 
back, but he told Ana nda that within seven days Suppa¬ 
buddha would be swallowed up by the earth at the foot of 
his palace. When this was reported to Suppabuddha, he 
decided not to come down, and stationed men on each of 
the seven stories to prevent him. But Buddha declared ; 

Not in ibe air. not ia the roicls* of ocean, 

Nor if gims enter* a cavern in the mountAins, 

Can ta the world a region he discovered, 

Where d he uaad Death cannot overpower him. 

On the seventh day a horse of SuppabuddJia broke loose, 
and he started to catch it. The doors on each of the stories 
opened of themselves, and the men stationed there threw 
him down. When he reached the bottom, the earth opened 
and he was swallowed up in the lowest hell of Avici.* 

The events of the Akrjaka-suttti are placed in the sixteenth 
year. Buddlia was at Alavt, and stayed for a night in the 
dwelling of the yakkha Alavaka, a demon that fed on human 
flesh. The demon ctune and told Buddha to come 
out, then to go in, until after four times Buddha refused to 
do so any more. Then Alnvaka threatened to destroy Buddha 
unless he could answer a question. The four questions and 
answers in verse with the conversion of the demon form 
the discourse proper.* 

In the commentaries there is a characteristic way ot 
explaining the omniscience of Buddha. Twice a day he 

* ^>Al. if S&4 ; PtlanA TV 1. * Vi*. ■ I!. M. 
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' surveys the world \ and extend* his * net of knowledge ' 
over nil . 1 In the seventeenth year he was at S&vattln. and 
on surveying the world in the morning he observed at 
Aiavl a poor fanner who wo* ripe fur cranverdon. Be there¬ 
fore decided to go and preach there. The farmer's ox had 
at rayed away, arid be was all day in finding it* but he decided 
that he still had time to go and pay his respects to Buddha, 
and Tx t off without taking food. At Alavi Buddha with the 
monks had received a meal, but he waited until the farmer 
should come Wore returning thanks (whirl, consisted in 
giving tt discourse). On the farmer's arrival Buddha ordered 
that he should first receive some food, and then after seeing 
that his wants were relieved and his mind hud become 
tmiiipnl, he gave him n discourse on the Four Truths, and 
established him in the fruit of Entering the Stream,* 

A similar story of the eighteenth year is told of a weaver’s 
daughter, who three years before bud heard a discourse 
from Buddha on meditation on death. Hearing that lluddlih 
was going to preach again at Alavi she wished to go, but 
she had first to finish a task for her father. For her *nkc 
Buddha had come thirty leagues, and he waited for her 
before beginning to preach, as he had done for the pour 
farmer. He knew Hint Her death was at hand, and he wished 
her to be converted so that she should be certain of her 
future state.* Owing to her previous meditation she was 
ublc to answer four questions that the others did not under¬ 
stand. and attained the stage of Entering the Stream. 
When she returned home, she was accidentally struck and 
killed by the falling of part of the loom, and Buddha consoled 
her father with the thought of the frequency of death.* 

Ihese ntorits, even if they are due to the piety of the 
community, show all the more how dccplv the spirit of the 
founder inspired his followers. I n the Dfummapuda occurs 
the verse : 

In no long time this body will lie on the ground. 

Thrown away, ttnootucimu. like B useless log of wood. 

ThU might he taken to imply entire disregard for bodily 
welfare, such as has been only too much in evidence in the 

* sH b«i», P . He * Et£; ZZ£ SJ - 
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ideal. But it h tit this very ver^c that one of tlie nm4 
striking itorits of Buddha > pmctical human sympathy is 
told* A monk, Tbsa of 54 v atthl, was attacked by a malignant 
jikin disease, and his body became so offensive that fie was 
put outside and left uneared for. Buddha, when surveying 
the world perceived him, came to the monastery* heated 
water tn bathe him, mid was going to take him into the 
bathroom, but the monk* insisted on doing so. Then fie 
had Tbsmbr* washed and dried, and himself bathed him. 
It was when the monk wi\s clothed in <lry garments with Ins 
body refreshed and hb mind calm* that hr received from 
Buddha the teaching about the body* He then attained 
amhatship and died, and Buddha explained from his former 
action* the cause of bis disease, and why he hud now attained 
Nirvl^n* 1 

In the twrntif lh year Buddha converted the notorious 
robber known :ia Angulimnla, * having a garland of fingers 
from the way in which he trented hh victims- As Buddha 
was going to SAyptthl for alms AngylimHa followed him* 
hut Buddha by an exercise of magic power caused him to 
stand stilL and told him that he was not standing still* 
Auguhinalu inquired : 

Ai them geest, monk, thou Mywrt ' I aland wtill r , 

Afhtl to iuii who ntiksid Lhou uyeit 4 thuti aSandedt nol\ 

I uk mnnkp thk question ; 

Mow tfand^i ifami still and 1 stand not f 

I aland still, AnguJtmib, in every wbe ; 

Towards all living things have 1 kid aside violence; 

But thou to all living thing* art nnreiitrminod , 

Therefore f stand still and thou standee^ not. 

Angulitniila was converted and became a monk. King 
Pose nodi had heart! of him* nod on visiting Buddha expressed 
hb horror at AngulimAla's enormities. Then Buddha 
to Posenadi's alarm pointed him out sitting near them* 
but Buddha told the king that be had nothing to fear, 
and the king then offered to supply Aagulimabi with robes 
and the other requisites* Angulim&Ie however replied* 
** enough* 0 king, I have my three robes / 1 ant] Piseasdi 
complimented Buddha as the tamer of the untamed. 

* jwjp. -v«. i m . 
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Udcc when AngulimiUa was going fur stints he saw a woman 
in the throes of childbirth arid told Buddha. Buddha, told 
him to go and perform on Act of Truth , 1 and say, “ In that 
I, sbter, from the day of my birth have not consciously 
deprived any living being of life, by this truth may health 
be to thee and thy unborn child/’ Angutimala pointed 
out that he could not truthfully say this, and Buddha told 
him to repeat it but to add ** from tlie day i was bom of 
the Noble Birth He did so, and the woman was at orn'e 
relieved. At another time he was stoned by people nnd his 
how] broken, Buddha showed that it was due to the ripening 
of his karma, and that he was now suffering the fruit of his 
evil deeds for which he might haw suffered in holt for ages . 1 

It was also in the twentieth year Hint Annnda was appointed 
as permanent attendant to Buddha. Before this time monks 
had taken it in turn each day to cnrrv bis bowl and robe. 
One day he was going with the elder NagasnmiUa as attendant, 
and where the road divided the elder said “ That is the way. 
Lord, we wiU go by that ■*. But Buddha said, “ This is the 
way, Nagasamfila, we will go by this.'* Yet the elder, though 
told three times, put the bowl and robe on the ground, and 
saying " Here, Lord, is your bowl and robe", went off . 1 
On the way he met with robbers, who Ijeat him, broke his 
howl, and tore his robe. The elder Meg hi y a, who bad once 
left Buddha to go nnd meditate in a mango grove, was 
overcome by evil thoughts, Buddha therefore at S&vatthi 
declared that he must have a permanent attendant, os he 
wns growing old. S&riputta rose and offered himself, but 
Buddha told him that his work was in exhorting, and he 
also rejected the offers of MoggnlLona and the eighty chief 
disciples. Ananda sat silent and did not venture to ask 
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until Buddha spoke, and then he offered under eight 
condition*: if he might refuse four things, that if Buddha 
received a fine robe, it was not to be given to him, that he 
should not have aims that were given to Buddha, that he 
should not dwell in Buddha's scented chamber, and that if 
Buddha received a personal invitation it was not to include 
him. The four things lie wished to accept were that if Buddha 
received an invitation he was to accompany him, that if 
people from a distance came to see Buddha he should be able 
to present them to him, that he should be able to approach 
Buddha whenever he should wish, and that whatever teaching 
Buddha should give in his absence, Buddha should repeat 
it to him, 

A nan da for the following twenty-five years was thus the 
permanent attendant of Buddha. The legend given above 
of his conversion implies that he had already been a monk 
for twenty years, but in his verses {Therag. 1039) he is made 
Ip say that he has been for twenty-five year* a learner, 
so that be must have become a monk in the twentieth year 
of Budd ha’s preaching. As this is no doubt an earlier trad ition 
it discredits the whole story given above of his entering 
the Order with Dcvadatta. Rhys Davids accepts the story 
but shift* it forward twenty years.* 


1 £m art. Dtcodolta, EKE. 


CHAPTER X 

RIVAL SCHOOLS. DEVADATTA AND AJATAfiATTU 


I 'HE teaching of Rudd ha was partly a reform and partly 
an innovation. The result is that in the Buddhist 
records an important place is taken up by polemical discussing 
l>oth with the prevailing Hmlunmistn and with other schools 
in revolt against orthodox views, We possess many 
Birdmiinieol works of ritual and philosophy as old anil older 
than Buddhism, hut none of them were in direct contact 
wit 1 1 the new movements. The centre of brahmin culture 
'*aa much further west, 1 ami of this a picture has been drawn 
by Qldeiibcrg. 41 The brahmins standing outside the trilie 
and the people were enclosed m a great society, which 
extended as far as the precepts of the Veda prevailed. They 
represented a caste of thinkers, whose forms of life with 
their strength and weakness included in germ the strength 
arid weakness oT their thought, They were hemmed in within 
a self-created world, cut off from tin- refreshing breeze of 
Using life, unshaken in their boundless belief in themselves 
ami in their own omnipotence, at the side iif which all that 
govt' reality to the hfe of others necessarily appeared small 
find contemptible/ 1 * 

1 his Li limluninism as portrayed according to the ideals 
of their sacred Ijookis, and we may doubt whether it faithfully 
re presents the actual conditions even of their own caste. 
The brahmins were not usee til's, but had social and family 
duties os well. Still less can we apply it as a picture of social 
condition* in th L . time of Buddha. Much must remain 
problematical, as wt ore in fact dependent on the statements 
of Buddhists and Jains for the state of Brahminism among 

' Tts KfwUivq *«rly hidolLim Din BnJmndjm till n fcjinm 

i * a I, an r |fnr from Inhuin nSiir<t. u All IV <SflW mi lair r Vnil« lull 
■_nriud Miijathy iu*ini» liie jeupieuf MigMihi. , . , tn ibe fimriu liwratttr* 
11 *u itirlinfnd in tin Uat ivf ruunlriu mgritic*) to mhii'li mu ctrutly 
„ [ tnuiJ ,'n, urnl 1 prikittPB DM Him null ft* hiring goon Hun .' 1 J.M. hnuiiin , 
T** t>. <J> f’liui. laas. 

' J3<UU^ p. |S. 
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the Magndhns ami Kosalos. The essential question is that 
of the leaching of the brahmins as opposed to BuddMst 
dogmas, and brafuiiin views may have been partially mis¬ 
represented both through lack of knowledge and through 
polemical bias. 

The brahmins as a caste are nearer treated as philosophers 
They were attacked on certain definite points : the nature of 
caste, the value of sacrifice, and their worship of Bruhmiu 
Objections were urged both on general ethical grounds and 
also with regard to the way of emancipation. We do not 
find m the Pali Canon anything that can be taken as a report 
of historical events. We have a number of suttas with 
stereotyped arguments* which arc often verbally reproduced 
in different contexts. They ore evidently elaborated from 
traditional matter, which appears to have been sometimes 
misunderstood by the redactor** One of the brat known h 
the Tcvijjii-mttu, on the threefold knowledge . 1 Two brahmins, 
Y&setthii and BkAradvajti, one the pupil of Pcikkharasildi 
and the other of Tamkkha, dispute about the straight pat In 
which tends him who acts according to it into the company 
of the Brahma-gods.* They agree io put their difficulty 
before Buddha, ViLseUhfl says that there are various putlus 
and mentions several braluuln schools* The names are 
corrupt, but there k little doubt Umt they refer lu two schools 
of the Yajtff-Vedn, the Ailhvaryus and Taittiriyu, a Sflma- 
vedn school p e he Chdridogyas* and a Hig-vcila school, the 
Bahvrcas. YfvjeUhu says that they all lead aright, just ns 
various paths to a village all lead to the village. Buddha 
compels him to admit that no brahmin or even any of the 
undent sages have seen Brahma Cnee to Dice* They cannot 
even point out the way to the moon and sun, which they cun 
sec. They are like a man in love, who cannot say who the 
lady k* or like one who builds a staircase without knowing 
where the palace ts to be, or like one wishing to cross a river 
who should call the other side to come to him. The brahmins 
of the three Vedas reject those things that make a man a 
brahmin, they are bound and attached to the five pleasures 

■ mate, i m 

* Thi* in Hhy* ItavUV trmnAkUnn iti thr Pah T«(t Fmclj'w Tfkiimakrr. Tfc* 

wHer fruiklion, 1 risk uf imkm with. B:nEiai* s L pn * tpwiiW n-mifcUiwa 
la ha K^Jiuiw U> U|4 WiM^ (Jerifmo ui tl fllifiitw (ound in tb* *uilu T 
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of sense, they pannot see the danger therein or undcTstimd 
that they are no support, and it is impossible for them after 
death to attain to the company of the Brahma-gods. 

This docs not idl us much about the positive teaching 
of Brahmin ism, nor arc the brahmin pupils made to use any 
arguments in their own defence. The passage is merely a 
dramatic introduction to the positive Buddhist teaching 
of the Brahma-vihdras which follows. In Buddhist contro¬ 
versial method it is a peculiarity to adopt the terms of its 
opponents and to give them a new sense. One instance 
of this is the title of this sutta. for the threefold knowledge, 
i.e. of lhe three Vedas, menus in the Buddhist sense the three 
knowledges Unit an Utah at attains on enlightenment. So 
the name brahmin means not merely & member of thw caste, 
but is used frequently for the Buddhist orahat—he is the 
true brahmin. In the same way brahma is used in compounds 
without any reference to the god, but apparently in the sense 
of * excellent, perfect \ It is possible that Brahma-vihara 
is a brahmimcal term, but what we know of it is as used by 
the Buddhists to describe a certain kind of concentration, 
It would literally mean * dwelling with Brahm& and it 
retains that meaning in so for that it is believed that one who 
practise* this form of concentration a reborn in the Brahma- 
world. 

The rest of the sutta describes the first two stages of the 
training of a monk, the mural rules and ooncaitralion, 
hut in the latter instead, of a description of the four trances 
and other mystical practices as in previous suttas, the four 
brahma'vihiras are given : 

The monk abides pervading one quarter having his miad accompanied 
by love , 1 likewise the second, third, and fourth. Thus above, below, 
around, evemvbcre bo abides penrtuhng the entire world with hia 
miad a warn, pa tiled by love, with abundant, gnat uulitiutwl freedom 
from hatred and malice. 

The three other vihSras are described in the same way f 

* Or Fries dLineta, tint H u lett, fnt Uuddhajjbciaa le!l« a •to** of a man wba 
midvitftiil >1 ol Inre in * fitr liti-Bniilhiiti' tt|, taw’* ibwn^infi nppnarm 
to lit tho DuddLul cODT'qrtior : " By !i*y* | <l» not moan any mil uni Lead MTV »=• 
• huh ii more or in* In pfiifilk att'ordiNK to ihe.r r.mtilutionj. but 1 nnti a 
f.rmdjite of tin njul, fownilmt in fMko* and piety, wbi«h niaWa m Venrirf, 
land, and bctiamlent 10 all wuj fcilaw-eimlurti, a* treaturn u( bind, and J(a tl» 
lake." ch. SX. 
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in which the monk pervade*; the world with compassion, 
sympathy, and equanimity, 

This form of concentration h placed by Buddhaghusa 
immediately before the attainments of the Formless world. 
It may tiavc been introduced from another school, since 
it b said in the Makhaiheva-suttu (Majjh. it 76}, to have been 
practised by a long scries of ancient kings, and the practice 
of it b there depreciated, as it Leads only to rebirth in the 
Brahma-world, and nut like the Eightfold Path to enlighten* 
rnent and Nirvana. 1 

A more definite statement of the bralimins* claim is given 
in the Sonadanda-Mitia ( Digha, ill]). The brahmin Sunadariija 
is made to state that there are live things through which 
a man is truly called a brahmin. {1} He is woll-bom on both 
sides for seven generations back, (2) he b a repeater of the 
three Vedas and of the related sciences. (6} be is handsome 
and of brahma-colour and brahma-splendour, (4) he b 
virtuous, (5) he is a learned and wise man, and the first or 
second of those who hold out the sacrificial spoon. Soitadanda 
at once agrees to leave out the first three as unnecessary, 
which is at least what the Buddhist position required, 
but insists that virtue and wisdom are essential, and what 
these art; Buddha proceeds to tell him. 

The question of easts here touched upon receives much 
fuller treatment in several suttas ,* The claim of the brahmins, 
which is found as early as the Rig-veda, is stated in the 
Mad/mra^utla (Majjh. ii fit) as being that “ the brahmins 
are the best colour (caste); live other colour is base. The 
brahmins are the white colour; the other colour b black. 
The brahmins tire purified, not the non-brahmin*. The 
brahmins arc the genuine sons of Brahma, horn from his 
mouth. Brahma-born, Brahma-created, heirs of Brahma. 
This doctrine b met from two points of view. On the one hand 
it is held, not that caste is indifferent, but that the kshatriyli 
caste, not tlie brahmin, is the best. Buddha quotes an 
ancient verse : 


i ft ootQii in fui in ihft rI U, nil ibnl batmrisj finro wa: ^ 

V<5» i« pfuW)lt. 

* fit?!*, i DT ; iii SO; J tagjk. L 83.133. |4T, 177, W<= $*■ DM); wnifMHa 
p 5 DOW. 
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Thr krirfrijl b heal among the Mk 
C>f thw XhAt put that trust in ckuii; 

The m ** oiduwej witii wisdutti and eondutl 
lit is beat among gods nnd EU£H, 

This was doubtless a view generally held in kshatriya 
families, and the pride of the Sakyus in their caste is frequently 
mentioned, AU the Buddhas arise* soys the legend, only in 
one of the two highest castes* There b nothing to show tliftt 
Buddha tried to abolish caste as a social institution. There 
was no reason why he shmild do so in so far a* his teaching 
could be enforced that the tme brahmin was the virtuous 
brahmin. But within the Order caste did disappear, and 
there are many instances of low caste pmuos being admitted 
as monk*. 

It has been niAinLamed that the Order was at first 
aristocratic, and that its member* were drawn fitan the 
higher castes—a natural reaction ligainst the quite untenable 
view that the movement was specially it message of salvation 
to the poor and needy* But we do not possess any records 
winch may be said to picture the spiritual temper of the llrst 
evangelists* Buddha is said to have declared : 

Just u. 0 menki, Lhe great rivcti*, «ueb m tlw ti&iigrs, Jumna. 
Adnv&tl, tkimbhu, and Mahh when they fall into the ociiaq li.*n 
thrnr fonrurr nurne* and got ran, and arp known as the ocean, tivrn m 
da the four cwtat of tah*triywj T hrahmifui. vsmyio, and iHdm** whim 
they have gnu* forth in this Doctrine and Dkciplinr taught by the 
TatliAfgata from a bouse to a bottles* life, low their format names 
and gottaa, and oum known an ascetics, eons of tho Sakyan, 1 

Tills teaching b no doubt printitiv-r t and if the form in which 
it is stated is that of a to ter generation. It only shows nil 
the more clearly what the established teaching had then 
become. Nor was this confined to one school, for the Lolita- 
vistara also points a moral for the laity, when it says that 
the Bodhisatta did not regard caste in choosing a wife. 

The ritiml questions of sacrifice and meat ^ ating are treated 
from the same ethical point of view. Moral action is higher 
than even a bloodless sacrifice, and still higher b the Noble 
Pat h. The worshi p of t he sis quartern is not wrong, but shon Id 
be done by fulfilling the mum! duties towards six classes 
of fellow creatures* 

* l-d&iuj v S | dL «Ipo- tb* Fit* Dr*mi t p. f© 
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As meat-eating tots made an ethical question, the ritual 
aspect ceased to have a meaning for the Buddhist. Hence 
the practice was not in itself condemned, but only in so far 
as the partaker was in some way contributory to killing or 
giving pain. The position is stated most clearly in the 
Jivaktt-sutta {Majjh. i 80S). Jivaka 1 told Buildha that he 
bail heard that people killed living things intending them 
for Buddha, and that lie ate the meat prepared on that 
account. He asked if such persons were truth-speaker* 
and did not accuse the Lord falsely. Buddha replied that 
it was not true, but that in three coses meat must not be 
eaten: if it has been seen, heard, or suspected that it was 
Intended for the person. If a monk who practises the hralimn- 
vihara of love accepts an invitation in a village, he docs net 
think. " verily this householder is providing me with excellent 
food ; may he provide lue with excellent food in the future ". 
He cats the food without being fettered Olid infatuated. 
“ What do you think. Jivaka, docs the monk at that time 
think of injury to himself, to others, or to both t” “ Certainly 
not. Lori." u Docs not a monk at tliAt time take blameless 
food T" " Even no, Lord " 

The teaching is the same in the Vinaya, where Buddha 
is said to hnve accepted a meat front the Jain general. Slim, 
who had provided meal. The report went about that he 
had killed an ox for Buddha, but the fuel was tliat he hail 
sent for meat already killed in order to furnish tlie meal. 
The Vinaya forbids certain kinds of flesh, human, that of 
elephants ‘ horses, dogs, anti certain wild animals. 2 

There are frequent references to heretical schools of 
teachers. In the legend of Aj&tasaltu’s visit to Buddha the 
king bays tliat he lias previously paid visits to six of these, 
and repeats their doctrines. They are I’urapa Knssapa, 
who taught the doctrine of non-action, i.c. the absence 
of merit in any virtuous action and of demerit in even the 
greatest crimes ; Makkhfili-Cjosala, who admitted the fact 

doctor % Alt tbt tUinta about bim. wbteb *re po*t-c*nnnia»J. u» ftfftbuty-NqBwty 

f£l i US, 23T l rwcAinwi«ua n nrprady ill'll. Til* i* flOlstljf USen U* 
mnu* dothIniLit mar tmn, u K*rti it, **wt S«ti In *0? 
CM*. M tb* rnbort l»IU«* «b<n*. Bunt IIM* prop** comfslKO* w pamiaiiU* 

II 
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of depravity, but said that purification was attained merely 
by transmigration, not by any action of the individual ; 
A jits Kfiiilaaibftliti, who taught the doctrine of ' cutting 
ofthe. annihilation at death; Pokudha Kaccliyajia, 
who maintained the cuts truce of seven permanent, uncreated 
substances ; the Niguntha (Jain) Nataputto, who taught 
that a Niganttia, 1 one free from bonds/ is restrained by 
restraints in four directions j Safi jays Belatthapiitta, who 
prevaricated and refuser! to affirm any doctrine positive 
or negative. 

This passage is no doubt old, as it contains traces of a 
dialect differing from Pali. Some of the teachers arc known 
as historical persons, but there is nothing historical to be 
drawn from this statement of their doctrines, which have 
been misunderstood and confused by the Buddtmls. The 
views of the best four are also given in the Samiukrt-tuita 
(Majjh. i 518}, where they arc called immoral systems 
(abrahmaenriya), but no name* arc there mentioned, nnd part 
of the doctrine which in the former passage is attributed 
to Cosala is combined with that of Pukudhu, and G‘jsSla’9 
classification of beings is attributed in Arigutt- ili hhfi to 
Purana K ossa pa Evidently even if these doctrines were 
taught in Buddha's time, it is not certain that the Buddhists 
have applied them to the right persons, 

Gos&la w well known from the Join Scriptures, where he 
is called an Ajfvika. This term, says Hocrnle, was probably 
a name given by opponents, meaning one who followed 
the ascetic life for the sake of a livelihood (djiva). lienee we 
cannot infer that the name, which is found as late as the 
thirteen l.h century, always refers to the followers of Cos a la, 
nor is it applied to him in Buddhist writings, tlosila joined 
the Jain leader, but they quarrelled and separated- 1 tire at 
hostility towards the seel is shown by the Buddhists, as in 
the story where Buddha says that in all the ninety-one cycles 
that he remembers Ik? cannot think of any Ajtvika who went 
to heaven except one, and even he was a believer in karma. 4 

* Spo Horn [n't edition of V\ * U<r/& <L n4a, ti:tl fall tttieln, .fjiVifeit In ERE : 
fl. Bum, Tkt Afivtbut. in Jwn gf r*p. of LtUtrt, Umim. nf vjtulia, tot. 

* iTiy';*, i {S3 i thil wtwilj it tweam Uio tl olMvtd M inHinral, 

Jnmmjii |j put tfae un»*tj**ytin tyitciM, tint the loin-Kit nttitiui* vt 

Hn-ldhUTD iraiidi it 11 ihnwn in thft nt-Orti *I«j of Sihn, Jinddhi npprftvr* of 
fitiu, one «llsr his OWTWWOO, continuing to pn nlou to th* J{:iu 
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Nataputta, known to the Jains as Mahavjra their lender, 
h often referred to in the Buddhist Scriptures, but in this 
passage there is do dear statement of the Jain position, 
and according to Jacobi there has been confusion with the 
views of Mah&vira 1 ! predecessor PlHva. His doctrine in 
relation to Buddhism is discussed below. The Sandoka-Mfla 
gives a further list of four religious systems* which though 
not immoral are un satisfy big. The lint of them is evidently 
intended for that of the Niganth&s, for the teacher is described 
in exactly the same terms as N&tapulta's pupiU describe 
their teacher in the CBt^dukkhakkhmdfia-suUa (M&jjh. i 92} 
but the rest merely bdte of his foolish behaviour in saying 
that he did certain things because be liad to do so* without 
stating any recognisable Jain doctrine. The fourth of the 
unsatisfying systems mentions no doctrine t but merely 
describes the prevarication of the teacher, and is evidently 
identical with the method of Sanjaya. 

The one great schism within the Order in Buddha's lifetime 
was that of Devadatta. It is clear that separate indcbnU 
have been added to the various stages hi the story of the 
career of this disciple* To these no doubt belong all the 
events of his youth. He was the son of Suppabuddha 
accord in g to the Chronicles* and hence both cousin and 
brother-in-law of Buddha, but according to Sanscrit accounts 
tire son of AmritodiuiA, another uncle of Buddha- The 
stories tit his youth are examples of ha malice, which 
finally culminated in his attempts to kill Buddha and in his 
schism* When the youthful RodhkatU was going to display 
hh skill in the arts* a white elephant was being brought 
for him, and Dcvadutta out of envy killed it* He quarrelled 
w ith the Bodhlsatta about a goose that he had shot* anil after 
the Renunciation made love to Yasodhar&t who in this 
account was not his si&ter but hb cousin* The Pali knows 
nothing of these stories* and says that hi* First grudge against 
Buddha was when he was not allowed to take Buddha's 
place as leader. 

Even the Pfiii stories of Dcvod&tta’s earlier life appear 
to be quite unconnected with the main legend. He is *sid 
to have entered the Order at the beginning of Buddha 1 * 
ministry, and the scattered references to him in the Nlk&yns 
are probably outgrow ths of the later legend. He is mentioned 
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without any trace of hostility in n list of eleven, of the chief 
ilders, who approached Buddha, and as they came Buddha 
said, 1 These are brahmins coming, O monks,'' A certain 
monk who wat n brahmin by birth said, 14 In what respect, 
Lord, is one a brahmin, and what are the things that make 
him a bralmiin 7 ” Buddha replied : 

They that hare expelled *rd thought*. 

- And in conduct in ever mindful, 

The enlightened. whose fetters *ie destroyed, 

They truly in the world are brahmins ,* 

There is nothing liere to suggest the future schismatic, 
but on another occasion Buddha, when looking at certain 
groups of monks, declared that Devadattn and those with 
Idm had evil wishes,* It is only in the V in ay a and later 
works that we get the connected story of his defection, 
though fragments of it occur in the Angiitfara* 

Some eight yearn before Buddha's death Devodatta 
being eager for gain and honour thought he would win over 
prince Ajiitasattu,* During his training he had acquired 
magic powers, and he now assumed the form of a child with 
a girdle of snakes, and terrified Ajiitasattu by appearing in 
his lap. Then he assumed his proper form, and Aj&lasattu 
marvelling at the wonder paid him great, honour. Rv this 
his pride was increased, and he conceived the idea of taking 
Buddha's place as leader ; but os soon as this thought arose, 
his magic power disappeared. His plan was revealed to 
MoggivIlfiJm by a deceased pupil of the latter, who assumed 
a mental body and came to inform him. But Buddha said 
that the matter was not to be talked of, as the foolish man 
would reveal himself. 

While Buddha was imre preaching at ILBjagaha. Devadatta 
came and asked that Buddha, as hi: was old, might hand over 
the Order of monks and allow Devadatta to lead it. Buddha 
refused, and as Devadatta persisted, said, “Not tvoi to 
Sfiriputta and MoggallAna would I hand over the Order, 

1 iw, i 

* #***. it ifrf), 

1 Vim, ii IWi Jit. v m l Mf. am. i m ; el. Ar&t. IIISj Ul 1*3, I \)2 ; 
U 1GO. 
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and would I to thee, vile one, to vomited like spittle V' 
Thereat Drvarietta angry and displeased went away. 
Rudd Im caused the Order to issue an Act of Proclamation 
that in anything dam by Dcvadatta neither Buddha n«r the 
Doctrine nor the Order was to be recognised* but only 
Devadutta. 

Dcvadafta then went to Ajatasattu and proposed that he 
himself should kill Buddha, and that Ajlt&sattu should kill 
his father Bimbisara. Ajatasattu took a dagger and went 
to do iO f but being found by the ministers lie confessed 
his purptj&e H The ministers advised that he and nil the 
plotters should be shun, but his father finding out who wo* 
the real instigator pardoned his son and handed over the 
kingdom to him 

Meanwhile Devadatta having received archers from 
Ajatns&ttu put one on a certain path, two on another! and 
su on up to sixteen, and told them to kill Buddha, But when 
Hits first man approached Buddha, he was terrified, am) hi-, 
(jody become stiff. Buddha told him not to fear, and the man 
threw down his weapons and confessed his intended crime, 
whereupon Buddha preached to him, converted him, and sen I 
him back by a different path. The next two archers not seeing 
the man return went and found Buddha seated beneath a 
tree, and they tame to him and were converted- The same 
happened to all the rest. 'Fisc first man returned to lleviidaifcn. 
atnl said he was unable to lull Buddha, because he was of 
such great magic power . 1 IkvadatU then decided to kill 
Buddha himself. 

While Buddha was walking in the shade of Gijjliakfifo Hill. 
Dcvadatta hurled a great rock down, It was stopped h\ 
two peaks, but splinters struck Buddha** foot and caused 
blood to flow. Buddha looked up and said, Great dement, 
evil man, have you produced for yourself, in that with 
murderous thought you have caused the blood of a Tat hu ga t a 
to flow M . The monks wished to have a guard provided, 
but Buddha pointed out to them that it was impossible 
for anyone to deprive him of life, for Tatlifigatas attain 
Nirvaija in the ordinary course, 

DevadaUa next caused the ekpbant-krepcrs to let Ioo$t 
h fierce elephant, Nfd&giri, on the road by which Buddha 
* Rhy* aji*" t ht fddlu bm mum hs Uio power of rcligtouR pomuflDo 
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was to com*. The monks warned Buddha three times, 
but he refused to turn bock, and again pointed out that it 
was impossible for him to be killed. As the elephant came 
on, he pervaded it with love, and tt became quite subdued. 

After this Devadatta’s gain and honour decreased, and 
he decided with three others to create a schism. They went 
to Buddha and asked that five rules should be established: 
(1) that monks should dwell alt their lives in the forest, 
{£) that they should live only on alms begged, and not 
accept an invitation, (8) that they should wear only discarded 
rags, and not accept a robe from a layman, (*} that they 
should dwell ut the foot of a tree, not under a roof, (5) tlmt 
throughout life they should not eat fish or flesh. Buddha 
pointed out that all these mica were permissible, except during 
the rainy season sleeping under a tree, but he refused to moke 
them compulsory. Then Decadal ta was pleased, and in 
spite of Buddha's warnings of Lhe awful results through 
karma uf the sin of schism, went about with his party making 
the foolish believe that Buddha was given to luxury and 
abundance. He next informed Ananda that he was going to 
hold the Upo&aihft meeting and carry out proceed ngs 
of the Order without. Bud dim : and persuading five hundred 
recently ordained monks from VcrnU to Join him went out 
to Gay&sisa hill. 

Buddha sent Sari put ta and Moggailitrm Lo wiry back the 
11 us taken monks, and when Dovadatta saw them, he thought, 
in spite of his friend Kokftlik&V warning, that they were 
coming to join him. They sat listening while Dcv&datta 
preached far into the night until he was tired. He then asked 
S&riputU to address the assembly, while lie himself rested, 
and Sariputta and Moggall&na preached with such effect 
Hial they persuaded the whole five hundred to return. When 
Devadatta was awakened by KokJklik* and found whaL Ju*d 
happened, hot blood came from Ids mouth. Buddha received 
the schismatic monks who returned, and refused to make a 
rule that they should 1* reordain vd ; jt was sufficient if 
they confessed their offence ; but he declared that Devadatta 
w» destined to states of punishment, to hell, doomed to stay 
t here for a cycle, and incurable. 

Other incidents recorded in the commentaries seem to 
shnw that events did not move quite so rapidly; but as 
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they appear to he apocryphal* they may be a quite artificial 
extending of the ttory, One of these concern* a nun m 
Devadaitu^ community* In cases where a married wen tan 
entered the Order it was quite possible for children to be 
bom in the monastery. One such person joined Devadatta’s 
party* and when she was found to l*e pregnant! she wa$ 
expelled by Dcvadatta, but she was taken to Buddha and 
her chastity proved. The child was brought up by the 
king, and hence was known os Kum£ra (prince) Kas&apa 

The commentaries say that when Buddha was wounded 
by Bevafifttto* he was taken to the mango grove of Jivnka 
I be physician* and there tended by him* When the mad 
elephant came (which had been mode drunk by Dcyndatta)* 
Anai i da stood in front and said, H Let this elephant kill 
me first*” and Buddha was compelled to use his magic power 
to remove him. Dcv&datta after his defeat was sick for nine 
months* and then desired to see Buddha, but Buddha said 
it would not be pqteihlc in this life. He was however brought 
on a litter* but when he reached the Jetuvans he sank into 
the earth down to the Avfci hell. Buddha declared that 
after HXhOOG cycles he would be reborn as a pacccku-buddha 
named Atthissarn, 1 

According to the Saddhatmorputufarika he is to become 
not a pacccka-buddha (one who docs not preach} r but a 
complete Buddha, a Tathfigata named Devaraja** This is 
in accordance with the Mahay ana teaching that every 
individual may attain this state. The nine authority says 
that Dcvndntta in an earlier existence helped Gotama 
to acquire the six perfections and other qualities of a 
Bodhisatta. How Devactatta helped him is explained in a 
Mongol work, which comes from a Mahay Mia source, and 
is probably part of the same teaching. 14 Stupid men believe 
wrongly and assert that Devodatta has been an opponent 
or enemy of Buddha* That the sublime Bodhisatta Deva- 
datta during Qve hum! red births, in which Buddha was going 
through the career of a Bodhisutta. inflicted on him ail 
possible evil and suffering was simply in order to establish 
the excellence and high qualities of the RodhisattaJ* 1 

i s 147. 1 ok xt tr. p* ua. 
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The PilJi legend seems at first sight os if it may be * post* 
canonical development of stray reference* in Hit Canon. 
Dcvad&tla is never mentioned in the Digha, and only twice 
in the Majjhimu, but in the latter occurs a legend which 
implies the existence of the whole story. In the Abhaya- 
fajabumara-auita prince Ahhiwa is said to have associated 
with (In: Xigaothas at Kiijagaha. Nfttaputta suggested 
that the prince should go to Buddha and win fame by asking 
Buddha a question that would put him in a dilcntniu. '* Go 
to the ascetic Gotama and ask if lie would utter that speech 
which is unpleasant and disagreeable to others. If he say* 
yes, then ask how he differ* from the common people, for 
the common people utter speech that U unpleasant and 
disagreeable to others. But if he denies, then ask why be 
said of DevudAtta that he was destined to states of punish* 
merit, to hell, doomed to stay there for a cycle, and incurable ; 
for at that speech Dcvadatta was angry and displeased. 
I! the ascetic Gotama is asked this question, he will lie 
neither able to swallow up nor down.” Ah hay a went, 
but looking at the sun thought it too late, and invited Buddha 
to a meal for the nest day, when he put his question, whether 
Buddha uttered unpleasant and disagreeable speech, Buddha 
however answered, ” Not absolutely.” “ The Niganthas 
liuve heard so," said Abhnyo. Buddha asked why he said 
that* and then Ahhaya hud to explain the whole plot. There 
was a small child sitting in Abbuya’s lap at the time, and 
Buddha asked, “ What do you think, prince ? If this boy 
through the carelcssin^ of you or his nurse wrre to got a 
stick or a pebble in his mouth, what would you do Y" “ f 
should take it from him, Lord, and if I could not get it at 
once, | should seize his head with my left hand, and bending 
ray linger get it with my right hum!, even if I drew blood. 
And why t Because I have compassion on the boy.” *“ Even 
m», prince, speech that the Tath&gata knows to be untrue, 
fulst", and useless, and also unpleasant and disagreeable 
to others, he does not speak j that which he knows to i*c 
inic, real, hut useless, and also unpleasant and disagreeable 
to others that too he does not speak j that which he knows 
to be true, real, and useful, and also unpleasant and dis¬ 
agreeable to others, in that case he knows the right time to 
express it. Speech that he knows to be mil rut , false, and 
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useless, and a ho pleasant and agreeable to others, he docs 
not speak; that which is true, real, lint useless* ami abo 
pleasant and agreeable to others, t ttat too he does not ^prak ; 
bat that which is true* real, and useful* and also pleasant arid 
agreeable to others, in that ease he knows the right time 
to express it/' 

It is clear from this incident Hint the story of Dev ad at to 
was an accepted fact to Hie compilers of the MtjQjhima* 
However much Invention there may he in it f we arc still 
left with the question whether a schism actually took place* 
or whether the whole story is n romance that |m$ dcvclojied 
from incidents about a rebellious monk. Rhys Davids 
once thought that a reference to the seel of Devudatta 
might be implied in a list of ten classes of ascetics found 
in dnguiiara^ iii 27 0 P among which occurs the sect of 
Gotomakas, Gut mini here being possibly the clan-name 
of Devadutlu. But the commentary has no knowledge of 
tins, and Rhys Davids appears tq have dbearded his surmise. 
For in Ins article on Buddhist Ijvw he treats these sects as 
existent before the rise of Buddhism. 1 This is borne out by 
the fact tluit the (totoimkns are mentioned ns Gnu tamos 
in the JLaIiia*v&ttam (192) in a list of nine sects* niul they 
arc evidently identical, qs several of the classes correspond 
with the Pali; hut they arc there represented as previous to 
Buddha's teaching. They meet him and address him m the 
sixth week after his enlightenment, as lie was going to the 
goat-herd's Iree- In any disc no trace of the party appears 
m I he subsequent history'* 

There is no reason why DevndattaY patty, if it Imd continued 
to exist* should have been ignored * for the records mention 
the unruly Huhhnddn, the later dispute with Gw? Vnjji monks, 
and the eighteen schools, Tim probability of a historical 
kernel for the story lies, as Olden berg has pointed! out, in 
the statement of the five rule^* This rather implies an 
actual dispute in the Order, The stories of DrviuiattVs 
crimes may Iw as much the invention of his enemies m those 
of the misdeeds of his youth. When we come down to the 
Ofth century a*i> m wr find that Fa Hien mentions the existence 

1 JTmL i 22- i afftrlr- iViWiiM *iH km- i BwtM i 4 i m KHJL 
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of a body that followed Devadatta, and made offerings to 
the three previous Buddhas, but not to SikywminL 1 It 
may even be the ease that this body cotuciously adopted 
DevwtatWs rules „ but there is nothing to suggest that it 
hod continued to exist in complete obscurity from the 
time of Dcvadntta for a thousand years. 

The Yinaya legend says that Bimbisira resigned his 
kingdom to his son Ajttas*tbi+ From the Dlgha we leam that 
Ajnt&sattu finally killer! hh father, for at his meeting with 
Buddha, after hearing the discourse on the advantages 
of the ascetic life, he said, 41 Trongrcssicm overcame me. 
Lord, in that m folly, stupidity, and wickedness, for the 
sake of lordship I deprived my righteous father, the righteous 
king, of life. May the Lord accept my tnuisgre^ion os 
transgression that I may be restrained in Uic future. +f 1 
According to the Chronicles lie killed his father eight years 
before Buddha's deaths Jlorrnlc infers from the Jain 
authorities that lie had overruled the throne when his 
Lnhrr resigned it ten years befort. Jain accounts say that 
AjcitiLvnttu during the early Venn of his reign engaged 
in a great war with Cetjaga, king of Vesalf, for the possession 
of an extraordinary elephant. 3 The Pali authorities know 
nothing of this king, who may have been one of the rajls of 
the aristocratic government of the Vajjjb, but they >5 peak of 
Aj&tosftttu intending to make war on the Vajjis in the veur 
before Buddhas death.* 

Just as Bimhisftra b«cemr the supporter of Buddhn in 
the Magodha country, so Pascnadi, king of the Kojins, 
h represented as becoming his royal patron at Siivnithk 
The story of ibb king% Jater tife belongs to the commentaries, 
hut allusions to it apjiear in the Cm ion. lliinbisara bad 
married a sister of Pasctiadi, and when he was killed by liis 
sun she died of grief. The revenue of a KfeT village had 
been assigned to her as part of her dowry, but after BmibisnnPs 


1 Ed. £tiU4, p, 3 a. 
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murder Pusenadi refused lo continue it. Hence he was 
at war with his nephew with varying success, until on 
following the military advice of certain old monks he captured 
AjAtasattu alive, and peace was finally made by his giving 
his daughter to Aj&tasattu with the revenue of the disputed 
village as her bath-money. 1 

it is during the reign of Pasenadi's son that the legends 
put the destruction of the Sakyas. Pasenadi b said to have 
wished to gain the confidence of the Buddhist monks, and 
thought that he could do so by forming a marriage alliance 
with the Sakyas. He accordingly sent messengers to them 
applying for a Sakya maiden as wife. The Sakyas had too 
much family pride to consent, but fearing bis hostility 
they offered him Vasabhakha ttiya, a daughter of the Sakya 
Mahanfcma by a slave woman. The messengers were on the 
look out for treachery, but by a trick they were made to 
believe that she ate out of the same dUb with her father, 
and was therefore of pure caste. She was accepted, and gave 
birth to a son Vidudahha, who grew up, and when paying 
a visit to lib mother's relatives accidentally discovered his 
low origin. He then swore to take revenge on them when lie 
should become king. 

Pasenadi v s general was Randhula, but the king becoming 
afraid of his growing power had him ami his sons killed. 
Ho put in hb place Bandlnila’s nephew High a Karayana, 
who was secretly entaged with the king. Once the king look. 
Digba with him while on a visit to Buddha in a Sakya village. 
It is this visit which is recorded in the Dfbamtntutliija-suita 
{Mqjjh. ii 118), at the end of which the king said, “ The Lord 
is a kshatriva, I boo am a kshatriyn; the Lord is eighty 
years of age, 1 too am eighty years of age.” But while 
Pasenadi was conversing, Dlgha hurried off with most of 
the attendants and the symbols of royalty to S&vatthl. and 
set Vidfidablta on the throne. Pasenadi finding himself 
deserted went towards Rgjngalia intending to seek the help 
of Ajutasattu, but he died of exposure on the way. and his 
nephew gave him burial. Vidudubtia on becoming king 
remembered his grudge against the Sakyas, and made plans 
for an expedition. Buddha as he was surveying the world, 
perceived Vidfidabfaa’s intention, and went and induced 
i Sam? is* 
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him to turn bock. Three times he did this, but on the Fourth 
occasion he found that the consequences of the karma of 
the Silky os in poisoning the water of the river could no 
longer he averted, and this time he did not go out. So the 
king slew all the Sakyos down to (beginning with) sucklings. 
It is impossible to ascertain wlmt amount of truth may 
underlie this legend, but it* origin can be best explained 
on the supposition tliat there actually was a massacre. It 
is in conflict with the description of the division of Buddha’* 
relies, according to which the Sakyas sent lo receive a share, 
over which they built a stQpu ; but all we can infer from this 
account i>. that at the time when it was composed, there 
were eight re Lie* shrines in existence, one of which was said 
to be that of the Sukyas, It is probable that this contru- 
dictiun lias given rise lo still later Legend* explaining how some 
of the Sskyas escaped. The Dfuimmaptida commentary 
describes the massacre in almost the sanie phrase a' the 
JaUka, but instead of 1 all 1 it says 1 the rest of * the Safcyas, 
mid tell* how some of the fugitives by using an ambiguous 
phrase escaped the vengrance of Vid&dobhu- Hiiien Tsmng 
is still more explicit. According lo him one of the Sakyns 
who escaped reached Udyftna (in the extreme north west 
of India), and became king Lherr. He was succeeded by 
his son UttuniM ri!* When the relics of Buddha were about 
t <J he divided, I'ttamsi'ua arrived as a diuinaut, but coming 
from a border country lie was treat id with little regard by 
tin others, Thru the drvjw published afresh the words 
which the TatiiOgata uttered when he was about to die, 
assigning a dure to Uttarascna, and the king obtained 
his portion >if the relies, which he brought hack, and erected 
a Stfipo ju his city of Mungnli. 1 

1 he two chief disciples, Sari putt a and Moggullana, are 
said in the commentaries to have died shortly before Buddha 
Hut more trustworthy evidence than these accounts lies in 
the fact that they arc never mentioned as alive after Buddha’s 
death. For the commentators a difficulty was raised owing 
to the stnfy in the Mnhaparinibbdnn-tuUa thul Sanputtn 
niodr his great utterance of faith in Buddha while the latter 
was his last journey from Rnjagahn to the place where he 
passed away, Hence the death of Soriputta Imd to be put 
* flfjto, ii 163; Ju, l* 1+1 j mp, m I SM : Hiiim Tww( [Bml), U 1Z8, 
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still later than this, on the full-moon day of the month 
Kattika (Oct.*Nov.), and the death of MuggiLiliiJUi a fortnight 
afterwards, ttuddhoghosa is thus compelled to insert these 
events after the last Retreat which Buddha kept near 
VesAll. 1 

It was at this time, says Buddliaghosa, that BuddLia wait 
from Vesall ti) S&vatthT, and SSriputUi came and showed 
himself to Buddha. SAriputla then practised concentration, 
and finding that the chief disciples attain Nirvana before 
the Buddhas saw timt his store of Life would last seven 
days. But he decided to convert his mother first, and to 
die in the room where he was bom. Having obtained 
Buddha's permission, and after giving a display of magic 
power and teaching the brethren for the last time, he set 
out for Naiaka, his home near ll&juguhu. There his mother 
prepared his room for him and lodgings for five hundred 
monks. During his sickness the four Great Kings, Snkka, 
Brahma, and other gods visited him. His mother was. 
astonished to know who they were, and thought, * l So much 
is my son’s greatness; Ah, what will the grettfncsa of n»y 
son's Lord and teacher be tike I” Soriputta thought it was 
the right time to instruct Tier, and established her in the 
fruit of the First Path. Then he thought, "Now i have given 
my mother, thr brahmin Lady RQjns&rl, Lhe recompense for 
my maintenance ; with wj much she will have enough,'" 
and dismiud her. He assembled the monks, and. addressing 
Ifirtn for the last time, asked pardon fur anything he had done 
that they did not Like, arid nt dawn attained Nirvana. The 
elder Cun da took his bowl, robin, and strainer with the relic* 
to StivntthT, and Huddha having caused a relic-shrine to be 
made for them went to ilujagaha. 

At that time MoggnLiana was Jiving at Rajngnha on Isigili 
hill. He used to go to the world of the gods and tell of the 
disciples of Buddha who were re’wro there, and of the 
disciple? of the heretics, who were reborn in hell. The 
heretic* saw their honour decreasing, and decided to bring 
about his death. They [laid a thousand pieces to a robber 
to go and murder hint, but when Moggallina saw him coming 
he rose In the air by his magic power. This happened for 
six days, but on the seventh he could not do so, as the power 

I Digha torn. 0 » iJ 102 ; d»ib nt ttrgga&Ri in Jat. V lES ; DAp. COM. lit «S. 
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of his former karma overcame him. In a previous tile he 
had decided with hFs wife to trill his aged parents, and took 
them in a car to the forest. There making a noiac like 
robbers he beat them, and they, as their sight was dim, not 
recognising their sou railed out that robbers were kill dig 
than, and told him to Set. Then MoggalUna thought, 
“ Even when they are being beaten they think of my welfare : 
I am doing what is unfitting,” So he pretended that the 
robbers were fleeing, and took them home again. 1 Hut his 
karma remained unexhausted like Gre hidden under ashes, 
ami overtook him in hiis lost body, so that he was unable 
to rise in the air. The robbers crushed his bones and left him 
fur dead, hut he retained conhcimisness, and by the force of 
concentration covering himself with a clothing of trance, 
went to Buddha. asked his permission, and attained Nirvana. 
Buddha took the relics and had n shrine made for them 
at the entrance of the Vduvana monastery. Then having 
given a discourse at Ukkacda on the Nirvftp of these two 
disciples he returned to VtsaJl and resumed his journey. 

These two legends, ir not in the strict sense edifying, 
have art instructive aspect in showing that a relic-shrinc to 
Snripntta was known at Sovatthi, and one to Moggallana 
at Rajagaha, no doubt existing there in later tunes. That 
is the Tcason for the strange geographical arrangement by 
which Buddha breaks bis journey to go to S&vnlthl to 
receive the relics and then to Ra jagaha The death of the two 
disciples had to be put at this period simply because an 
incident relating to Sariputta was inserted in the PsU story 
of Buddha’s last journey . But it is not placed there by 
the Tibetan, and seems to hove been inserted as a suitable 
addition by the Pili compiler. That Sariputta did die in the 
room where he was born, and ttiat Moggalluna met with 
a violent end, looks like genuine tradition, but it can scarcely 
be said that with this wc reach a firm basis of history. 

1 Accantifl£ l*> lb Dkp. tom, b 4 Ctnallj fclllml ih^fn 


CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST DAYS 


HE account of Buddha’* last days is contained in ihree 



J- suttas . 1 These are not properly speaking discourses 
but portions of legend in which discourses have been inserted. 
The chief of them, the Oral Discourse of the attainment of 
Nirvana, is known to have existed in several schools. It 
tells of the journey of Buddha from Rajagolw across the 
Ganges to Vesali, where he spent Retreat for the last time, 
and tin'll by stages to Kvisinarft in the count ry of the MAllas* 
where lie passed away. The references in it to the practice 
of pilgrimage^, to later events mentioned in the form of 
prophecies, and allusions that show tv developed form of the 
Canon, indicate that it is one of the very Intest portions, 
of the Scriptures, 

The sutla opens with a visit to Buddha, who was staying 
at Itajagoha on Cijjkakuta hill, from A royal minister of 
king Aj&tosattu, The minister informed him that the king 
was intending to make war on the Vajji tribes. Buddha 
told him of the discourse that he had rmce delivered to 
the Vujjis on the seven conditions of prosficrity j and tlie 
minister admitted that the king’s plan was impracticable, 
unless he could create dissension among them, Buddha 
thereupon assembled the monks, and gave them a discourse 
on the same seven conditions of their own prosperity, followed 
by four other lists* and a list of six. 

Buddha then set out with a large attendance of monks 
to Ambalntthika and then to Nalnndfi, evidently going 
northwards, as his goal was VestUL It was at Nolan da 
that Sfiriputta uttered his ‘lion roar 1 (*i handda) of faith 
in Buddha. “ Such, Lord, is my faith in the Lord, that 
there lias not been, will not be, nor is there now another 
ascetic or brahmin greater or of more wisdom, that is to 
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Order of monks,’' Atumda was alarmed, but said that ho 
had one consolation: ** The Lord will not attain Nirvana 
before he lias determined something about the Order/* 
Buddha replied. “What does the Order expect of me! 
I have taught the Doctrine without making any inner and 
outer, and herein the Tathftgata has not the closed fist of 
a teacher with regard to doctrines. It would he one who 
should say, ' I will had the Order,’ or 4 the Order looks up 
to me who would determine something about the Order. 
But the TarMgaia docs not think, * I will lead the Order** 
or ‘Tlie Order looks up to me % Why then should the 
Tttt hngata determine something about the Order ? I am 
now old, advanced in age and years, and in my eightieth 
year. 4s an old cart keeps together fastened with thongs, 
even so does the body of the Tathaguta keep together. 
At the time when the Tat hagai a not reflecting on any 
external sign {sensation), and with the cessation of each of 
the senses attains and abides in signless concentration of 
mind, then only. Anon da, is the body of the TnthAguta welt. 
Therefore, Annnda, dwell as having refuges in yourselves, 
resorts 1 in yourselves and not else where, as having refuges 
in the Doctrine, resorts in the Doctrine and not elsewhere", 
lie concluded by propounding the four subjects of mindful* 
ness. and declared, ** Whoever now or after my decease 
shall dwell as lumng refuge* in themselves, resort* in them* 
selves and not elsewhere, as having refuges in the Doctrine, 
resorts in the Doctrine and not elsewhere, these my monks, 
An an da. shall reach to the limit of darkness (rebirth), whoever 
arc desirous of learning." 

The next day he went into VosuIj to beg, and on returning 
sat with A n and u by the C&pftta shrine. There be told Aimndo 
that one who has practised the four magic powers could remain 
alive for u cycle 1 or for what remains of a cycle, and that he 
had practised these powers himself. Rut l hough he gave 
such a clear hint, Ananda was nut able to vw it, and did not 
ask him to remain, so much was Atuuida’s heart possessed 
by Mira. A second and n third time llnddlia repeated his 
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statement 'without effect. He then dismissed Anando, 
who went and sat down at the foot of a tree not far away, 
and Mura approaching Buddha said : “ May the Lord now 
attain Nirvana, may the Sugata attain Nirvana. It is now 
time for the Lord to attain Nirvana." Buddha replied 
that he would not do so as long as his monks were not skilled 
and learned and able to expound, teach, and explain, Mora 
said that all this was now done, and repeated bis request, 
and the same reply was made about the nuns, and also in 
the same format language about laymen and lay women. 
Then Buddha said that he would not do so until his religious 
system should be prosperous, flourishing, extended, held 
by many, widely spread, and well proclaimed by gods and 
men. Mira replied declaring that the whole of this had 
come to pass, and Buddha having ingeniously obtained this 
testimony from the enemy said, “ Trouble not, evil one, 
in no long time the Tathagata will attain Nirvana. The 
Tuthagata will attain Nirvfina in three months from now," 
Then he shook off the sum of his remaining life, and as he 
did so there was a great earthquake and thunder. Anando 
marvelled, and came and asked Ruddhft the cause. Buddha 
gave him u discourse on the eight causes of earthquakes 
(I) The first is owing to the earth standing on water, the water 
on winds, and the winds on space. When the winds blow, 
they .shake the water, and the water shakes the earth. {2} 
When «n ascetic or brahmin acquiring magic power liddJti'), 
or a divinity of great power practises limited earth-perception 
or unlimited water-perception, then he shakes the earth. 
The other six cases are (8) when a Borfhisatta is conceived, 
(4) K bom. (5} attains enlightenment. t<J) us Buddha turns 
the Wheel of the Doctrine, (7) shakes off his sum of life, 
(8) attains Nirvana without a remainder of upadi. 

Then follow lists of the eight assemblies and Buddha's 
conduct therein, the eight stages of mastery, and the eight 
stages of release. The two tatter lists are classification* 
of states of mind attained by concentration. Buddha then 
told how just after hi* enlightenment Marti tempted him 
with exactly the same words as he had used on the present 
occasion, and repeated the whole conversation with Mora 
that had just taken place. Thereupon it struck Anauda 
to ask Buddha to stay for a cycle, but Buddha blamed him 
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for not asking before* and mentioned sixteen places where he 
might have done su, IH If, Anandu* you had asked the 
Tathagata, he might have refund twice* but he would have 
absented the third time. Therefore* Aimnda, this was herein 
n fault of your-., this was tm offence/* 

The hmtuNs$ of this reproof wc may be sure wa* not due 
to Buddha, hut to the feelings which arose in the community 
after the origination of this legend. It appears also in the 
story of the first Council* according to which Antflds was 
made to confess his fault before the Order., 

A mm Ha was then sent Lo assemble the Vesali monks in the 
htiih and Buddha exhorted them on practising the doctrine 
he had taught them in order that the religious life might last 
long. Then he added. ,+ Come now, monks, I address you i 
subject to decay aft compound thing*, strive with earnestness, 
in no long time the TatbULgatn will attain Nirvana. The 
Tattiagata wlU attain Nirvana in three months from now. 1 * 

The next day on returning from begging in Vesali, he 
looked back at the city for the last time, and then went 
to the village of Ilhandagilmu, There he preached on the 
four things which being understood destroy rebirth — morality, 
concentration* insight, release. lie then passed through 
the villages of Haithigama, Ambag&mn, and Jambugfeta/ 
and stayed at Rhoganogari^ There he uddressed the monks 
on tltc four Great Authorities. This is a method for deter¬ 
mining what is actually the doctrine. It shows the arrange¬ 
ment of the Muster’s teaching not only as Dhanima and 
Vinaya, but also as Mat ika, the 11 lists 4 forming the systematic 
treatment of the Dhanima known as the Abhidhamiua. 
It is no invention of the compiler’#* but be found it in another 
part of the Scrip hires h probably in the same place where 
we find it now, Attguilura, ii 167Ef, It is a kind of test that 
we should expect to be drawn up by the Community in order 
to settle doubts about the authorised teaching before the 
Scriptures were committed to writing. The four possibilities 
bpb (1) when a monk declares that he hu^ heard anything 

1 Him fvtfw 1 * namii El^uin^Tillijzc, VAixgD>TilUjce *ruj BaMp^rinr^ 
mn iinkni!wn, fan! thon hi nit nwon why tfcty thrmld b* lntttiiiniu h Ttaf j 
wm evidently sin U** rood noithw«rd> U* Us* ilnJSin country, mtn\ »■*** |ir?i3t*iJr 
ltnu#fl in tlie ^upipajefl ot tbft UftAfll, ]l ii KiiXaFfernrtlty ibl AnujAym* ftHhoufIt 

1 1 U ib like Hill* n midry ip nul DmnUQwi Tbl* isifHtaB tluU tfc* rant* ia 
KuiiiilJnli wrali fiuihtiT to the tfit.l 
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directly from the Lord as being Dlwnma or Vinaya, And 
the lord’s teaching* the monk* ate to examine the Slit in 
o? YUiaya to find out if it is there. Similarly, {2) if he claim* 
to have heard it from an assembly of the Order at a certain 
place, (H) from a number of learned elders, who have learnt the 
Dhammn, Yin ay a, and Matika, or (4) from a single learned elder. 
After leaving Bhoganagara Buddha went to Pava, 1 mid 
stayed in the mango grove of Cunda* the smith. There 
Cunda provided a meal * with excellent tood. bard and soft, 
and a large amount of ttukaramaddava* Before the meal 
Buddha said, 4 * Serve mr, Cimda p with the aukaramaddava 
that yon have prepared* and serve the Order with the other 
hard and soft food,” Cujula did so, and after the meal 
Buddha- told him to throw the remainder of thi- 
suk&ramaddava into a hole, as he saw no one in the world 
who could digest rt other than the T&fibfigata* Then sharp 
sickness arose, with fl ovv t*f blood* and violent deadly pains 
but Buddha mindful and conscious controlled them without 
complaining, and set out with An&mla for KusinoriL 

On the way he came to a tree, and told A hand a to spread 
a robe fourfold for him to sit <.u, a* he was suffering. Then 
he asked for water to drink from the stream* but An an do 
saiii that fi ve hundred carts had just passed over* and the water 
was flowing muddy and turbid. Not far away was thr 
river Kakutthii {or Kukuttha), wh*n p the Lord could drink 
and bathe his limbs. 4 Three times Buddha asked, and when 

* Hthivir*. the J*rn j* **id to h*™ dW *i Plvif£&l. P4p*t bul ihi* 

l* * pl*Wr MmiUSfld by UrtJ&irLB with Ms« im>lrm viH^f of riwtfrari in ibn P*tn* 

Dtfclrifl. Tin* piri, nf «**■ wiUlitt * >i*f* JtRulWT --4 KueLftidL 

1 Tbj* frj m BiwIdhV i lul mfii AH UiAt folkm took plire witbin ibpiszat iky. 

* The wu*nJ scin^.'n* pigV *ufl food, but dirt * Put whether nL toeMJi fuwl 

Hurts of pKfw flmh, rt' f«xl «U«n trc Tho uniftl K«tntw itmUk 

1 jrij»V JErilu whkh we ihaukl *ip*r£, if I hi* were naewl, Buddhs- 
frb^ui cUftaiuly taLit* .1 4i ra^nltitf tV i!m^ a/ * ™ f *ni v* JM lb* Qtrml Co®- 
nwiltrj tawdriq 1-o tbfl iMAim c &mmmsTatof, »*Flo miot** fr™ il, wnri my* ; 

la th* ConuntnliTj iv ip>ll| 1«j the irf & utfc niscb 

iofl *Oil chIt ; buL adara f*y Ll lU not (iikhcmm&mmb bfll lm ijraat 

of * plait! UMddvlt hy plgt | fflberi that It *M » muihroutn faAi^JlOdto) growing 
m m pi at* Iroddm hr pitf* ; olhrm It In iLi* **Et** uf * flAYfllirfrv 

ettbtt&DPB r ' ; m E 30p. Ithy* DfttuE#, iKof. jt 137 tr*n itukr* * * qWUity 

uf tFiifflr# ' K. E. NpyjuaJirL Ifjj^Ak^ut *r„ fomdf, p- Ofcri" Ebwtoal , * . drr 

h>m* Lf^frrid *i uer rmlmrtu PUurt ". J, F. Fh-rt k* Mill kutb * Hbsa 

iuftfulwat p*-rla r Lb* tktbiu* of * yu^ng wild bo*r. J HM)0. p. ?l, Itim 

ktnpmirftiM* thicoriffl*. All ii tb*t tb* ooenAttt*lon IW4 

il bn n|pi a i«h 

* In EJL.ii Tib*tnn Urn turbid stiwn *ppw* tu bo ika KakuttkA ind ikn rirar 
whm be b*ib^4 lb* H'?4lJ jncrpUccitd btlow 
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Anandn went to the stream* he found the water flowing 
dear and pure, which he took in n bowl, marvelling at the 
wondrous power of the Taihiigata. 

White Buddha rested there, Pukkusa, a Malta and pupil 
id A jam Kahima, came and told how A jura was oner sitting 
iij the open air, and did not see or hear five hundred passing 
earls, though he was conscious and awake. Buddha replied 
that when he himself was at Atum&, it mined, pound, 
and lightened, and two farmers were struck and four oxen. 
When ik great crowd collected, Buddha inquired why* and 
was told what had happened, but although awake in the open 
air, he had seen and heard nothing- Pnkkusa was so much 
impressed that he became a lay disciple, and presented 
Buddha with a pair of gold*coloiired robes. Buddha accepted 
til cm, and said, 11 Clothe me with one, Fukkusa. and Auaiidn 
with the other." When Pukku-sa had gone, Annnda brought 
the pair of rubes near to the body of tin- Lord. 1 ami they 
seemed lo have lost their glow This was hy contrast with 
lire marvellous brightness and clearness of skin of Buddha, 
and he lotd Aimridu that tins takes place on two occasions: 
on the night when the TaLlmgatn attains enlightenment, 
nud on tin - night when he id tains Nirvftrm without a, remainder 
of tipadi, 1 and this would take place in the last waidi of 
the night ai Kusiiuirfu 

On arriving at the river Kukuttha lie batlud and drunk, 
and going to n mango grove lav down on his right side in l lie 
attitude of a lion with cm? font on the other, thinking or 
the right time lo get up, lie thru told A mm da I hat Cuiidu 
might he blamed for the meal that he hud given, hut his 
remorse was to lie dispelled, mid he was to be told thus : 

It wad gain to (hr*. friend Cunda, gnat gain to the*', tbai.ihfl 
lalhagata received lib lu.Ht, alma from tlu*e and attaint'd Nirviij* 
rseo to face with rim Lord. friend Cumin have T heard, I*r<> to far* 
have I i-i-mis-H, that thru# two alma »t" of equal fruit uni equal rrnuft, 
« r surpassing in fruit and blessing other alnu, What am rho two f 
itT alma that a TathSgata receives when 1st attain* Mjjirrm** roinptuli* 
<ii ifihtennirnl, and th** nlma ihnt ho receives whru hi* attain* N'irvSns 
*iili Ihs element of Nirvana ih*L it wnhonl npibti, ( imda the «mth 
fu9 dons a deed (lit. heaped Bp karma) tending to long life, to good 


“ ,n ' rfl *" »0 onTtfru^rmni! »rnt on* a, An upprc nti ftiirldliuti IM 

, ■ PT WWWUMfttof *tr, whirl. renaia uolllWlIv J ltiyrwrf .1 I ha 

J*"lh id we »Kn allalm Nirri'i*. ' 1 
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birth, to huppin'!*^ to tame, to heaven, to kudithip. Thus it the 
remorse of Ctmda to be dispelled. 

After crossing the river ILiraiinavatT Buddha reached lhe 
grove of sal trees at Kusitiarti, 1 and Raid, 11 Come, Ananda, 
arrange a bed with the head to the north, 1 am suffering, 
and would lie down/’ lie then lay down in the lion attitude 
on his right side, and though it was out of season, flowers 
fell from the sal trees in full bloom, and covered his body. 
Divine mnndarnvn Mowers and sandalwood powder fell from 
the sky, amt divine music and singing sounded through the 
air in his honour But Buddha <nid that it was not merely 
so that hr was honoured- “ The monte, nun, layman, or 
lay woman who dwells devoted to the greater and lesser 
doctrines, who is intent on doing right, and acts according to 
the doctrines, he it is who reveres, honours, venerates, 
and worships the Tathogata with the highest worship/’ 

At that time the elder Upavanu was standing in front of 
Buddha fanning him. Buddha said, u (Jo away, monk, 
do not stand in front of me.” Ananda wondered why 
Buddha should speak severely to Upavann, who Imd been 
attendant for So long, l>ul Buddha explained that there 
were gods of the ten world-systems assembled to sec him. 
tlial there was not a place the size of the point of a hair for 
twelve leagues round that was not filled with them, and 
they were com plain mg that the monk obstructed their 
view. 

Arum da then asked for instruction on several points. 
It had been the custom for the monks to come after Retreat 
to sec and attend on Buddha, but what was to he done 
after the Lord’s decease ? There arc four places, said Buddha, 
worthy to be seen by a faithful disciple, places that wilt 
rouse his devotion : the place where the Tathagata was 
born, the place where he attained enlightenment, where 
he began to turn the Wheel of the Doctrine, and where he 
attained complete Nirvana. All those who make pilgrimages 
to these shrines and die in faith will after death be reborn 
in hravrn. 

4< How are we to net, Lord, with regard to women ? ” 

* Thu jtl*** w*> by Ctmirinjjhim wilh Kun in thi* Kankhjin* 

DWwt, V. A. Smith ihuufht il iw m & *UIJ mitllvvinnl pk<;e w Kepi9 r 
irme J4> mihs* wl of K«thm*nd>i. JRAS. I«tt. jt Itt. 
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“Not tertng them, Anunda.” 11 If we *ee them* how are 
we to act f 11 11 No speaking, ArmndaJ' “ What must be done 
by one who speaks?" “Windfulnrai must be exercised, 
Ananda** 1 

On being naked how the burial was to be carried out 
Buddha laid Lhut bdi*;\ujg laymen, kskatriviLs and others 
would see to it. It wa* to be like that of a universal king* 
and the cairn or sfcQpa was to be at four cross Toads* He 
further gave a list of persons who were worthy of a stupa. 

Atlantia then went inti> tint- monastery. 1 and taking hold 
of the lintel stood weeping, M Alas, 1 am a learner with still 
much to do, and my Blaster is going to attain Nirvana, 
who was so kind to me, 11 Buddha sent for him and consoled 
bun, pointing out how all things must change hun be had 
attended Buddlm with siuglrhuirtcd and unbounded love 
of deed, word, and thought, and exhorted him to strive 
earnestly and soon be free from flic fUavos- He went on to 
point out to the monks four wonderful qualities in Auulwln. 

Atmntia tried Uj persuade Irhn not to pass awav at n small 
insignificant place Uke Kusinlrtt, but Buddha told him 
that it was once Kus&vatf, the royal city of the universal 
king Mahasudnsmna, and prosperous like a city of the 
gcxb 1 and straightway sent Ananda to announce to the 
of Kusimlra that he wouM pass away at the third 
watch in the night, and to invite them to com* and see him 
fur the lust time. They aunt* with their whole fkrnilic'., 
and so many were they Ehat A nanda was unable to announce 
each individually to Buddluv, but presented them by families* 

An JLtcciic rif the place nam'd Subhnddn had heard ihc 
newsp mid thinking that Buddha might resolve his doubts 
eomt to sec him- Ananda tried to repel him* but Buddha 
overhearing allowed him to enter, and converted him. He 
was admitted, and in no Jong time became an arahut. 

Several minor rules of discipline are said to hare beers 
decided on this occasion : the mode in which the younger 
and elder monks are to be addressed, the permission to 
abolish some kwscr precepts, anti the infliction of the farahma< 

| I ■ ihm ftnrailvr ftfip™ to Uia immiuotd m ^ounl not in UrtDuuy 
Wktf] pnmnya 
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punishment on the monk Charm a, 1 Finally Buddha asked 
tire assembled monks to speak if any one had any doubt. 
All were silent, and Amanda expressed hb astonishment, 
and declared his faith that there w&s not a single monk 
who had any doubt, Buddha said* " Through faith you 
spoke* Aiuinda, but the Tathagata Isas ihc actual knowledge 
that in this Order there is not a single monk who has any 
doubt or uncertainty cither about the Buddha, the Doctrine* 
the Order, the Path* or the Way, Of these five hundred 
even the latest monk has entered the stream, b not liable 
to birth in a state of suffering, and is certainly destined far 
enlightenment. 1 ' Then address mg the monks he said, 
++ Now then, moults, I address you ■ subject to liceuy are 
compound things ; strive with earnestness,'' These were the 
fast words of the Tath&gata, 

Then passing into the first trance, up to the second, third, 
and fourth* and into the five stages of attainments lie reached 
the ktage of the cessation of consciouflnt ^ and Ceding, 
Atiantia said, 11 Reverend Anuruddha* the Lord has attained 
Nirvana*" 41 No, Ananda, the Lord has not attained 
Nirvana, hi* hits reached the stage of the cesnation of con- 
teiwwnew and feeling.” He then passed back through the 
stages to the first tmnee, and again up to the fourth, and 
from this stage hr attained Nirvana. 51 

There was a great earthquake and terrifying thunder, 
and Brahma Sahiunpati uttered these verses : 


Alt bring* in tfan nnmmo 

iHlij&H lay uridr their compound it*te r 
Even BA * TcjwW auuc-h a* he h 
Th^ mu aarivdlid in tiu> world, 
Tathigata with thf* powen endowrtdp 
TUe Enlightened, ban Nirvigi reaeluxL 


1 Tfow. *rr Vintym nil***, t>n prut*My i*lnrfi *fs4 inrrtcd her* frarai tL.n 
ViiMvt tagrodl. 

1 iJj* Jnurrn of tWm anfor a# ihm ii prob*bk ffcfti ihp itUJnlty* -rf 

Net*-^ Irnm 1 *i-p fourth o# ir*nrm wu ihr rartjiiyif fmi fl ef Uifl iNpradn and 

Uifcl *riinrii I Jut Mi I, rr were Ajkt&I iln* mfriimUmw uf the fourth Irajji;* 

pnjfljji# liill Wu* lllJJ plWT^ri Itfc (hr *boTr> fr^Y. Ttf! folloTTin^ 
rii number unit fmfer lq tbo Shrunk Ht in toikohb [irpiwiffll tit Ihf TibrlHi 
“ d CMiatm, Tbsy bar* Wn dli&UHrid by OlkifnfcBfE Mwi*** fir Outck. 4** 
HfML Kamom* p. M (K. Ori. d. W 'm, Lhil.-hiil. ILL, IfU]j JL 

Pnyfcuihi, ran'AiVnid ti lu fmn&QtiU* dm Buddha* JJL w-i-Jum, 
ISIS, p- 4&3 3 . 
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Sakka. king of the gods, said ‘ 

Impermanent., alls : *ns compound* ; 

TVy rise up and they p*M %w*y ; 

Having itrispn then ihey ceift, 

And their ''ithgwflMrig u bibs 

The elder Anumddha uttered these verses ; 

So hreaiiiing in or out w or there 
OF him with tfrni-tstaldiiahed heart. 

When th* sage Attaining peace 

Free from *11 (passion, piewi sway; 

Then he with Wrt reim^d from clinging 
CtuiLrolled 4fjr] bore his fullering, 

A# lb» cxtinDtian ul a IkEoi:. 

Even so was his hern's retcase, 

The elder Artimdn uttered ibis verse : 

Then wm a terrifying awe, 

Tlmi was a horrifying dread* 

When he ol all the marks pos&es&ed, 

Tht Enlightened, had Nirvii^a r^acliwi 

An ltd the lamentation of all except those of the brethren 
who were free from passion, Aminjddha consoled them with 
the Master 1 * teaching that there is change and separation 
from nil pleasant tltmgs and that everything having an origin 
must decay. 

The next day Anumddha sent Animdft into Kusinirii 
to inform the Mafias, and they came with scents , garlands, 
all kinds of music, and five hundred seta of robes to do honour 
to the body of the Lord with dancing, singing, music, garlands* 
and scentx, For six d apt this continued p and on the seventh 
they decided to take the body by the smith to cremate it, 
Eight chief men of the Malian prepared Lo do so* but they 
could not raise the body. Aimruddhn explained to them 
that it was the purpose of the gods that they should go by 
the north, take it to the middle of the city by the north 
gate, out by the east gate to the Mukutaburulhaim shrine,, 
and there perform the ceremonies, immediately they hud 
a£*ditcd to this, the whole of the town was covered knee- 
deep with mandarava flower* that fell from the sky. Then 
Anariilii tedd the Malta* how to prepare the body for cremation* 
according to the instructions Lhat be had received from 
Buddha. 
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At tiiis point the narrative is interrupted by two inode! its. 
Kassapa the Great with a company of monks arrived from 
PavS. While t>n the way he had met an ajivika ascetic with 
one of the numdirava flowers that had fallen from the 
Kky, and from him he learned, of Buddha’s death. Among 
th l company was a certain Subhadda, 1 who hud entered the 
Order in Ins old age, and he said, '* Enough, friends, do not 
grieve or lament ; we are well freed from the gTtat ascetic. 
We have been troubled by being told, 'Thin is befitting 
to you, this is not befitting to you.’ Now we can do what we 
wish, and refrain from doin" '"'hat we do not wish. But 
Kassapa consol' d the company with the Master’s teaching 
that there is change and separation from all pleasant things. 

Meanwhile 'our chiefs of the M alias tried to light the 
funeral pyre, but were unable. Antimd Jim explained to them 
that it was the purj.osi «,.f the gods tint the pyre should not 
light until Kasstipii the Great had Come and saluted if 
When be arrived with his company of five hundred and hail 
done reverence to thi 1 pyre, it caught lire of it ■■■■IF. It hurried 
without leaving behind any of the skin, flesh,, sinew*, or 
fluid of the joints, or any ash and soot. Stream* of water 
nunc from the sky and extinguished it, and the Malta.* 
extinguished it with scented water. Then they put a fence 
of spear* round, and continued the celebration for seven 
days. 

Ajttasattu, king of the Mngftdhas, heard the tic" *, and sent 
a messenger to say, 11 The Lord was a kihatriya. I too am u 
kshatriya ■ 1 nm worthy of a share of the relics of the Lord. 
[ will erect a stfipn over the relies of the 1 .ore! and make a 
feast.” The Ucchavis also of V«£li, the Kakyo* of Kapila- 
vntthu. the Bulls of ftltaknppa. the Koliyus of BSmagama. 
a brahmin of Vethadij^, and the Maltas of Tav* asked 
for a share. But the Malias of KusinflA in their assembly 
refused to make a division, a* the Lord had attained Nirvana 
in their domain. Then the brahmin Dorm counselled concord, 
and proposed to divide the relies into eight rtjual parts 
for each of the eight claimants. Having done so he asked for 


' TMi m.rtik b«P been without UwiVi;H with th* .SuhfwhL, in*ntimed 

uluww. Bui Ih' latfw «»* not In Uw of • "• w « ™* t 

iji.l we, omiorted cm ih* rUv of BuddWT tketh, of whit h ihm uundir t 
J*il i,,Jibing- ActntJjns to Uw Tibetan he qltannl jwnmMion frem 

tfuddkft, to j^pf first. 
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Uni self Use measuring v&«| 4 over which he erected a -stupa 
and made a feast. The Mariyas of Pi pp Hain an & cam t too 
late for a share and received the ashes. Two lists then 
follow* one of the ten divisions as given above, and another 
in verse giving an extended list of the places where the 
measures (dona) * of Buddha's- relies are worshipped. Tbrsc 
passages are discussed below, 

Tlie MoM^arinibb&m-mtla wm once held to be one of 
the earliest in the PUi Cvu» p but Rhys Davids 1 analysis 
of it.* which jshowv that most of it occurs in other part, of 
the Scriptures, makes it at firct sight appear doubtful whether 
we have anything that may be called a whole*, A closer 
examination however makes it clear that these passages are 
nut strung together to make a fiutta. They ure separate 
discourses inserted in a continuous narrative* The narrative 
itself h a late legend, as the reference* to shrines and to 
methods of determining what arc Buddha*^ utterances 
show. Some of the discourses may even be BuddhVs words, 
but we have only the testimony of the narrator for bidding 
that they were uttered on these particular occasions. We 
have good r*^asons to believe from their characteristic form 
that they were taken directly from the other parts of the 
Canon where they arc still found. These ports arc chiefly 
the Anguiktra and the Ud&na* The former work arranges 
nil its matters according to the number of subject 1 * discussed, 
and the Anguttara passages found in this Mitta have exactly 
the same feature—such as wcven conditions of welfare, five 
consequences of wrong doing, eight causes of earthquake, 
etc. The first of these pas&agcs is indeed stated: to bt one 
which Buddha had delivered at a previous time* Similarly 
the passages that occur in the Uddna all end in this su tt* 
with the fervent utterance, the actual udaua, as in the 
collection of that name. 

It is dear also that the narrative portion of the sutta 
was enlarged. Parallel narrative portions arc found in the 
Ihtee of the incidents have been made so 
extensive shat in the Pali they are treated as separate sultan 
These are the ilfoAamdo^ Uie JatuiTas^bha^utia f 


1 Jfcfy. 330 I drvuajfam, 1 
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and the SampGM&dxniya-rutUti The first of the^e in hath the 
Tibetan and the Chinese recensions b incorporated in the 
rottft. Th a last of these (an enlargement of the "lion-four ‘ 
of Sariputta) is shown to be an addition front its absence 
in the Tibetan, and its omission is not a mere accident, 
but because S&riputta's death is there said to have taken 
place at an earlier date. The nucleus of the whole* Ihe 
account of Buddha's death from his last words down to 
the lamentations of the monks, nko occurs m a separate 
sulfa . 1 

As compared with the stories in the i^mmcntarics of 
TinrIdiin's youth, the story of his death is an earlier document* 
but from its references to Buddha's conception and birth 
and to the legends of his being destined for universal kingship 
or Buridhnhood it is dear that the legendary story of his 
birth wai already in existence. The difference between 
them ns historical documents is that the stories of the birth 
and infancy refer to an earlier time* of which details of 
biography and even the very basis are not likely to have 
boon known or remembered* But at the time of Buddha’* 
death there a community which wa? interested in 

preserving u record of him* and which must have possessed 
many unwritten accounts. What his contemporaries actually 
knew and remembered we cannot tell* because what we 
possess as the tradition recorded in a formal manner at a 
much later date, but earlier than the tune of Asoka, 1 There 
is at least the attempt to give the record as a contemporary 
document, -shown in the greatness of Fi$ali]iuttabeing stated 
in the (aim of a prophecy- Except to the eye of faith this is 
evidence of a late date to !*e dassed with the references 
to pilgrimages to shrines* the worship of Buddha* the three¬ 
fold division of the Scriptures* and the numerous miracles, 
all of which show the essentia! facts mingled inextricably 
with the dogmatic beliefs about the person of u Buddha. 

The Implied chronology of events in the suttn is vogue, 
but sufficient to show that it is not consistent with later 
tradition* After Retreat, he* about the end of September, 
Buddha met the monks* and told them that he would attain 

* Sa**y. | !JWl th* toiwt ettrasETD cGinpariiimi with other rwomioiu ti bj 

Pnyhwki. JA. r 1018. «5 ff„ 401 Hi 1010.388 Jf. 

* Tbrt liluwl mmm&tm may be rliJE vtv* tlis «&nuttcnlftry imJecJU ihtl 

thrffl in 1ftt« ftdilLltn.ni, U *i|l b* MO M«PW* 
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Nirvana In three months. This implies in the following 
December or January, and harmonise with the statement 
that the sal trees {Shursa tobuMu) were in bloom out of season 
when he passed away. 1 But the date given in the later Balt 
tradition is three months later than this* full-m non day of 
Visakha (April-May), 1 and the fact that this is also the 
traditional date of the birth and of the Enlightenment is 
sufficient to suggest how it arose. 

Ilium Tsiang 3 aUo gives this date as the general tradition, 
but says that the Snrv&stivadius give the day of Buddha's 
death as on the eighth of the Inst half of the month Kurttika 
(Oct.-Nov.), ir. a week before full moon in this month. 
This cannot be made to fit the sutta, os it Implies less than 
three months, but it is the date which Fleet has tried to 
cstnblbh as. historical, and which he mode 13 Oct, *33 a,c.* 
Bis argument consisted in assuming that the year was 
463 b,c„ that Bet real would suitably begin 25 June, and that 
the prediction of his death uttered to Mam may be reasonably 
referred to the end of the first tliree weeks of Retreat. But the 
identical prediction was made also to the monks, ami the very 
next day Buddha resumed Ids journey, which shows that the 
prediction is to be put ut the end of the period of Retreat. 
The Sarvastiviidin tradition may be aid, but there b nothing 
to show that it was canonical, and even if a precise canonical 
date should ever lie found, it would remain more probable 
that it was an addition to the legend, rattler than that a 
really old tradition had been lost by the compilers of our 
present sutta. 

The sutta closes with two lists of relics, and we can quite 
well behave With the PAli rum men tut or that they are Inter 
additions. The first repent* (he ten divisions as described 
above, over each of which a stfipa was robed, and concludes 
with the wards, * even wo was it in the post. Thb is 
evidently intended to describe what the compiler understood 
to be the primitive distribution. The commentator says 

1 111'’’-' hmld ie»rc*|y U uiij tu t* rvit ,-ihp(; in May, " Nrrr«r quite I ml. 
hm tli« TOM tolO^> nnpnri in M*n-h till )h n lavur*. Tl* ami ripen* -c, 
Jun- ft. Smwlb, /EiJwn Tnu, p. 61). Lumluu. 1906; ef. it/wbu^h, Fk n» 
i* aw*, I>. «4<>. Osli-utu, IS74. 

* Mkn*. ill 1; Pin. am. i 4 iFin. Hi M3}. 

* JViJ, ii S 3 , 

* Tit day «w vkirk Ruddh i t)U4. JJtAJS. 1H», pL I ft. 
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that these words {and he appears Co mean the whole list) 
were added at the third Council* i.e. in the time of Asoka* 
Another list then follows in verse : 

Eight: nj-ft tlio measured of the Buddha'a relics. 

Seven do they honour in Jambndtpn ; 

And eu* of (in- lattiEnpn ruble Iking 

In RunnujAina the N%a-rsjas honour. 

One toolh by rh& Tidiva cods is worahipped. 

And in tr&ndhika city ouo is honoured ; 

In the Katrngfr-mj** realm one *bo, 

Another still the Naga-rajaa honour. 

Tliis list, says the commentator* was spoken by the elders 
in Ceylon, 11 may lie that the Ceylon elders added ft to the 
FUli Canon, but they did nut compose it* a* it U found also 
in the Tibetan form of the sutta. ft is evidently intended 
to describi a later ammgitntnt of the relies than timt in 
the first list describing how it was in the past. The reference 
to Gundhorn show* that it is lute, for it was only in Asoka + s 
time that missionaries were being sent there to preach the 
Doctrine. 1 It is also implied here that ltimagumn was not 
in India. This i.s explained by a h genii in the Mahavanim 
which say.* that Ifunmgnma was overwhelmed by a flood 
and the iifn of relic* carried out to sea- There it waa found 
by the Higofi mid preserved in their nl>ode t Ramtigjurm of 
the Kjftgos, 3 Some story nf this kind is evidently implied 
by the reference to the Xftgas in the verses* arid the dis¬ 
appearance from Ham ur am a of the Malta* of one measure 
of relics is likely to be historical. 

The enmimmlary then gives the story of the bite of the 
eight rdir^lirinr* down to the lime of Asoka. 1 
fearing danger to the relies persuaded Ajatamttu to have 
one shrine made for them at Rtfejagahn. The elder collected 
them* but left enough at each of the places for the purpose 
of worship, and took none of those at Kumaguma, ns the 
Nngas hud taken them* and he knew tlmt in the future 
they would tic deposited in a great shrine in the Great 

1 All; thin la bum by Aflgfc* 1 * lajitipUM*. 

1 u-ijjLikA jxi hit pfppbfflitd that tlr» fflirt vtouM lw taken to itnr 

NAga ww t<j. Mid idtrt*iL ul# iti *ISpa In OejrUttU Tkin *tup* 

wai bu(U by IhiU Wimii nP. kiu£ id iWion 101 -T 7 m.o. and I he litank* Kill 
fkjfiultata* who ohlaEiml ihttr rt-lii:* f-«r it from the N^u. Ukvm r xxx IT ff. 

* Th^ vnaqV nf th« tvhrm no M III f! r . ]S4 it dirrctlr ult«n Train 

tliti mattaiWij. Tb«ra Li a tihulur itcuy abcml th*m in iX*y r 3S0* 
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Monastery of Ceylon. Those which he collected were 
eta borate! y stored by Ajatasattu in the ground, and a stone 
stupa built above them. The elder to due time attained 
Nirvana, and the king and people died. This appears to 
imply that the place was forgotten. 

When A&oka had come to the throne, he built #4,000 
monasteries and wished to distribute relics among them. 
At UAjagnlia he opened a shrine but found no relies, and 
«U* examined the other places in vain except R&maggma, 
which the Nagas did not allow him to touch. On returning 
to Rajagnha tie summoned the four assemblies, and asked 
if they had heard of any relic-treasury . An old elder told how 
Ids father lmd deposited a casket in a curtain stone shrine, 
and told him to remeinU* it. The king with the help of 
Sakka then had this shrine opened and found the relics 
deposited by Ajatasattu, He left enough there for the 
purpose «f warship, and had the rest distributed among 
the 84,000 monasteries, 

This scarcely looks like trustworthy tradilion. The 
story of the 84,000 shrines means that at a time when many 
shrines existed throughout India, their foundation was 
attributed to As oka, but evidently we cannot proceed on 
the assumption that we have in the sutta a contemporary 
account of the building of the eight relte-shrines, and that 
one of these remained untouched until the end of the lmh 
century. The legend would scarcely have arisen unless 
there had Iwen actual changes in the locality of the relics. 
The i[uestion has become act mil through the discovery 
of shrine* containing relics in the region of Kapilavattlm 
and also in (■andh&ra, 

In 1898 Mr. W. C. Peppi, according to the report by Dr. 
Bidder,* excavated a stupa now called Pipravakot, situated 
on Ids estate half a mile from the Nepalese frontier and 
fourteen miles south east of the ruins of KApiLav&tthu. 
In its interior stone elinmbcr he found a number of rclio 
vessels—two stone vases, one small stone casket, one large 
stone lo(S, and a crystal bowl with a fish handle—containing 


' Jf ' Lyi IJW. 157: l*ur dueniiMi by W, 0, FeppA, 573 ; by V. A. Smith, 
SS 1 l *£ **“! tf M™ Ji»ykK i»). m ; by J. F. Fleet. IMA, 

ffjfll 1M0, L49. 655. SSI r bF. W. ThoKur, LW, *4S; ht H. piwknl m 
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bones, cut stones, stars and square pieces of gold leaf with 
impressions of a lion. Hound the rim of the lid of one of the 
stone vessels runs on inscription in diameters like those of 
Asoka's inscriptions but without long vowels. Every word 
is dear, but great diversity of opinion arose about the 
translation, and hence about the significance of the whole, 
and without some discussion it is impossible even to transcribe 
it* The inscription forms a complete circle. Unfortunately 
Dr. Buhfer’s first readings were made from an eye-copy 
forwarded by the notorious Dr. Fiihrcr, who omitted every 
final et, as well as the first letter of the word iyum, which 
consists of three dots, and which be apparently took for the 
end of the inscription. All the earlier interpreters were 
thus misled. It was not till seven years later that J, F. Fleet 
pointed out that in one place the letters ymam are above the 
fine, and evidently the last inscribed. They are the end 
of the inscription, and the engraver had no room for them 
in the circle. Still later it was shown by Dr. F. W. Thomas 
that the inscription is in firyfi vers*;. Yet most of the discussion 
concerning it went on before these significant facts were 
discovered. The inscription according to Peppy's reading 
with Fleet's changes then becomes ; 

tukitibhaiitiam aabhagin ikttnam tapuiadttlanam 

iyam taliianuthan* budhasit bhiig<tiitte sakiyanam. 

"Of the Sukitt-brothers with their sisters, children, 
and wives: this is the relic-treasury of the Lord Buddha 
of the Sofiyas.** * 

But this is not a solution of all the difficulties* The first 
word was taken to mean * SukTti’s brothers *, or ‘ Sukiti and 
his brothers *, or 1 pious brothers \ or again as * brothers 
of the wet!-filmed one *, Pischcl held that it was to be read 
fukiti not ru&ilt, and means * pious foundation (fromme 
Stiftung) of the brothers'. The last word sdkiydnatn, * of 
the Sakyas,' may also be scanned sdk'vjdnam, in winch case 
it might mean *own, relatives of’. Fleet held that this 
was the meaning, ami translated it, ” this is a deposit of 
relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha the Blessed 


* Laatr* follawifttf FtihlW** mlw tr»n,!•<<-, • " Tki» rettfpl*"!* lh« relici 
*™. " u ?“ (f 1-th * On* ui Urn S*kiyM iSUmiI, (in tl.n 

sill) * tb» hratlun Bt i® n uy with Um* u.wn. witTumr MM 

Oil* iMlf V1TM, App. to t-w. l"t. *. ffe. Ml, 
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One. 1 4 On this view it i* a pche shrine, tn>l of Buddha, 
hut of certain persons who claimed to lie his relative*, and 
the shrine was erected by survivors of the irnkyas massacred 
!>y Viijwiablm several year* before Buddha’s death.) 

The various explanations have been most fully discussed 
by Barth,) Those which rest cm the early mis residing can 
be put aside. Another misconception was tu assume thui 
at the inscription is not a forgery, it must be cun temporary 
with the dent.li of BudJha. But all the positive evidence 
is in favour of its licrng of the period of A-hjIov— the metre, 
nnd the fact that the letters are identical with those on the 
A -.okan Infcnphons, It omit* long' vowels, but there are 
others of the Asokan period that do so. In fact the onlv 
fenwm for putting it two centuries earlier was Lhc hope of 
identifying it with the share of the relic* received by the 
hakyos. It was supjiosed that the inscription stated tlrnt 
Snkyft* were Hie depositors, but this was only due to the 
svord* being read in the wrung order, and through interpreting 
llu? find word ns 1 brothers of the Well-fumed Out', i.c. 
Buddha, This epithet lukiti ha 1 ! never been found as a term 
to describe Buddha, nor is it. likely that he would be described 
in two different ways in n shoTt inscription, It is best under¬ 
stood ns the personal name of one of the family that deposiled 
the relies, The other interpretations as * pious brothers" 
or as ‘pious found at ion of the brother* \ apart from 
grammatical difficulties, would leave the bmlhrrs entirely 
unspecified. 

We thus have mi inscription recording simply the name of 
the donors, the nature of the deposit, and the nuine of the 
person to whom the relies are attributed, It is possible that 
m the time of Awika they were held to be the share of relies 
T mditinnaliy given to the Sakyas. The evidence is in favour 
of their being placed in the third century in the shrine where 
they were found, hut the relic* llieiusdvcs may be much 

1 Hi I Mini for ifcll tnUMbtjim im* flj the order ot ihn wopib. but hi* ****** 
li**or appear lu hav. cuRrin.-«1 fitbn •f'fcdtn, thJ ii>|i ih* . annul rwtnn, of 
thr ifltir*, Whj^-h m mor* likely te belunj; to • fonuly than to a Bllddho, Lull il 
■* » fjfl«tluii 111 *L*l mar U*<! been tbuiuUl hlysly tb tbr liu,UUi.n- of the (hint 
«nlknr *^f, 

* Agouti nil III thu Dkamauptuhit Iijftti lit the !ri;i'fi<l; »t» p, ISO. 

* A. Uarth. lof. wlirfc (hr minutiae of th* ft*aimal|'.*t iliOieuiLin will be 
frond. 
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earlier, and criticism has nothing to say against the claim 
that they arc authentic. 

The second list of relics mentions four teeth, two of them 
in India, and both of the latter are mentioned in later 
accounts. That in Gandhoia may be the one recorded by 
Iliuen isiang, who spruits of a stupa outside the capital 
of the kingdom of Ku’dimir, containing a tooth of Butidha. 
Ihe tooth of the Knlingn-rrlju was at Dantsputa in jouth 
India. According to the Mahavmpm it was taken to Ceylon 
in tine reign of Mcghavaoija in the fourth century a.n., 
and met with many changes of fortune. It is this which is 
held by the liudtllibts to be that now preserved At Kandy, 1 

Other stQfi&s in G&rtdMra are mentioned hy the Chinese 
pilgrims, and relies have been found there. Though they have 
m> direct relation with those of the ancient lists, they have 
an interest in connexion with the quest tun of the depositing 
of relies, 

The btfljm at Sh&h-jMd'dherl outside Peshawar was 
excavated hy Dr. Spooner, and in March 1000 a relic-casket 
was found therein. Me says, “ The rclie-casket itself _ , . is u 
round metal vessel, 5 inches in diameter and >1 inches in height 
from the base to the edge of the lid. This lid originally 
supported three metal figures in the round, a seated Buddha 
figure in the centre (which was still in position}, with a 
standing Bodhisattva figure on either side. These two 
figures, as well as the halo from behind the Buddha’s head, 
hud become detached , , , The same shock apparently which 
dislodged the Bodhisattva, loosed the bottom of the casket 
also ... On this bottom was found a six-sided crystal 
reliquary measuring about x If inches, and beside H 
a round clay sealing . . . Tills seal bad originally closed 
tbe small orifice which had been hollowed out to "a depth 
of about on inch in one end of the six-sided crystal, and 
within which the sacred relict were still tightly packed. These 
consist of three small fragments of bone, and arc undoubtedly 
the original telirs deported in the stupa by Kanishka which 
Miucn-Thsang tells us were the relies of Gautama Buddha," * 

* WW retttinuijftft 4 niTJI, jpra l*<n, Baaita tmn». 

Mon by Sir It. Cnonwru«r4br, 1ST* ■ text and tiv C. 

Oikull*, 10E5, J. r,m.!jn JiCachn, <m lit nj tK* Tt*U n]ir of 

CqfNTfl, London. tOTfl. * 

1 Arch* Swr., Erpcrt 1406-0. p. 40, 
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The name of Konishka U found on the casket, which thus 
belong* to the end of the find century a.d. 

In 19)3-14 Sir John Marshall discovered at Taxi la 1 
relics of a still earlier date. Some of these have been presented 
to the Buddhists of Ceylon, and were thus described by their 
discoverer, when he made the presentation at Kandy, did 
February, 1&1T. "The relic chamber was square and of 
small dimensions, mid was placed not in the body of the 
dagaba. as a usually the case, but at n depth of six feet 
below its foundations. In it there were four smalt earthen - 
ware lain pa— one in each comer of the chamber—four coins 
of the Scythian Kings Maucs and Axes I, nnd a vase of 
steatite. The vase contained a miniature casket of gold 
together with three safety pins of gold and some small 
I leads of ruby, garnet, amethyst, and crystal: and inside 
the miniature gold casket again, were sane beads of bone 
and ruby with some pieces of silver leaf, coral and stone, 
anfI with them the bone relic. All of these articles except 
the lamps, which are of no particular interest, ate enclosed 
within Urn casket of silver and gold, which itself is a replica 
of one of the small dagahas of ancient. Taxi la The two 
kings Mftucs and Asses I, to whom the coins appertain, belong 
U> the Scythic or Soka dynasty, and arc known to have been 
reigning in the first century before our era. The presence 
of their coins, taken in conjunction with the structural 
character of the dogaba and other collateral evidence, leaves 
no room for doubt that the relics were enshrined before 
the beginning of the Christian era.’* * 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE ORDER 

■"T^HE oldest account of the history of the Order after 

4 Buddha’s death is m the last two chapters of the 
Ctillawgga of the Vinayn, which give the history of the 
first and second Councils. 1 This means that our authority 
for the first Council is more than a century, probably two 
centuries, after the event, It has been mentioned that 
when the news of Buddha's death was brought to Kassapa 
the Great and his monks, one of them, Sub hud da, expressed 
his satisfaction that they were now free from the restraint 
of Buddha's authority. It is this incident which the Culla- 
uqggo says was the occasion of Kassapa proposing that there 
should be a recital of the Dhaimzm and Vi nay a. But the 
earlier Digha account makes no mention of a council. Hence, 
said Olden berg, it prove* that the Digha knew nothing 
of a council, and the story of the first Council is pure 
invention. 1 But it proves nothing of the kind. It only 
proves that the compiler of the Digha shows no trace of 
conn feting Subtiadda'ft outburst with the summoning of 
fi Council. There was no reason why he should do so in the 
middle of an account of Buddha's death. It may be the ease 
that the incident of Subhatldo was not the actual occasion 
of the Council. This does not prove that the Council was a 
fiction, but only that the inference of the Cullazagga ns to 
its cause was a mistake. Only to this extent can we speak 
of proved invention, or rather of mistaken inference, with 
regard to the historical fact of a Council, Nevertheless, 
if the assumption that the Council was » real event is the 
most natural conclusion, it by no means follows that a faith* 
ful record of the proceedings has been preserved. 

1 Vtn. kl 24+ A. ; ihl* La tb# MJwOht >4 llm Thrr*Tiil« fldi&d+ Dthrf murk 
UtfT fcfCrtufila *FH gj*tm ifl Scb4cfrw r Tib. *nj Tfcnnitlwi IIhit of BmddXtrm 

4 Fin. \ § . p r riitli s in MmdMu i, ^ 381. h** Kflwlw rpwkj o t ika fcaamm* 

tt^na H * dutthiuid rttiinLticciAcb Hi*; etiAj * *LH bn Lb lb* on* of m qmt* 
ki * 1 dmX tttni. 
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As no written record was made, the account ts n tradition 
which become modified by what the compiler knew of the 
circumstances of a later time. The CvlU&agga says that 
K&ssapa addressed the monks, and told them of his receiving 
the news of the death of Buddha and of the remark of 
Subhod do, This is given iti almost the same words as in the 
Mafuipariaibbdnu-sutUi It then goes on with the statement 
that he proposed to recite the Dhamma and Viuays to that 
it might be known what they realty are. The monks then 
asked him to choose the mem Iters, and he chose 499 araluits. 
Me was also asked to choose An undo, for Anondo knew the 
Dhamma and Vinaya, although he was not yet an nmlmt. 
They decided to spend Hetreat at R&jagaha and then recite 
the Dhamma and Vinaya. 1 

In the first month tlicy repaired dilapidations. The day 
before the assembly Anon da strove far into the night to 
attain complete enlightenment, and succeeded at dawn. 
Kassapn on the motion of the assembly first questioned 
If foil i on tlw Vinaya, asking where the first rule was 
promulgated, concerning whom, the subject of it, and other 
details, and so on throughout the Vinaya. These details are 
what one who learns the Vinaya is expected to know , and they 
are inserted here on the assumption of the compiler that the 
whole arrangement and method of reciting was as he himself 
knew it. In the same way A nan da was questioned about each 
sutta of the Dliaiimtu, and beginning with the Dighn he 
recited the five Nik Ay as. 

Annmht then informed the assembly that the Lord find told 
him that if the Order wished, it might revoke tin- lesser 
precepts. But Ananda had forgotten to ask which these 
were, and the assembly decided to retain the whole. An an da 
was blamed fnr his fotgel fulness, and had to confers it as a 
fault, lie had also to confess the fault of stepping on the 
Lord’s robe worn during Retreat when sewing it; causing 
the L>odv of the departed Lord to be saluted first by women, 
so that it was soiled by their tears ; not asking the Lord to 
remain fnr a cycle; and obtaining the admission of women 
to the Order, All these he confessed out of faith in the 

* Thr tralitsafl of lh#i Citron I OS' 1 * ii Itui HijEnwi) bdd unrluf ! V 
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Order, though he could not see that he was In blame. Even 
tliesft unhistGrieal details are in no sense inventions of Hie 
compiler uf tlie account. He found them ns history, and 
added them to another detail— the event of the Council 
itself—which also he did not invent. The truth of the belief 
that there was actually a Council must depend on the claim 
to credibility of the tradition that such a Council took place. 
It is not proved to be invent inf t by the fact that it Ims been 
garnished with inappropriate or anachronistic details, 

The compiler records that the recital included the five 
Nik Ay as. ThU shows that he thought the Dhammo to 
haw already existed in the form in which hv knew it. The 
emission of the Abbidbammu only proves that it was not yrt 
known ns a separate Pitaka. At the same time it is unneces¬ 
sary to suppose that anything like the Abhidlminina wos m 
existence at the first recital of the Dhatnma. The references 
in parts of the Canon to the MAtikA, the lists <>f the Ablu- 
dhammOr ore probably later than the first Council. 1 

There are two fret* which go to show that another and 
less elaborate arrangement preceded the present one. Buddho- 
ghosa gives in addition to tin present order an arrangement 
in which the five Niktivas an- not divisions uf the Dharnma, 
Imt of the whole Canon, and in the fifth arc included both 
the ViMva ami Ablwlhamma. Further, a probably stilt 
earlier arraignment of the Canon according to nine angw; or 
constituents is also referred to* This appears to be prior 
to the division into Ni kayas. and to describe variow portions 
according to their contents and literary character. As the 
luigiis arc found only in a traditional list. the exact meaning 
of some of the terms is not certain. They arc tuUa (discourse), 
gtyiftt (prose and verse), inff/cik^tanu [analysis), gailta ( verst ), 
udhtva (fervent utterance*), ilintdfel™ (pushes begnuung, 
•Unis it was said’), jalaka (tales, probably liirt I stales), 
dbbfmtadhnmma (marvellous events ), vedalta (a term applied 
to certain suttas). In Sanskrit, works this list has been 
extruded to twelve 

The recital of the Virtaya said to }mve included the 


1 Thfi nwnU ef thu Com Dell tl*l eo»t thn SauAtiI i|i> *d'\ ru^rr. 
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stating of the circumstances owing to which each rule wa» 
given. Evidently the compiler thought that the later 
legendary commentary was included. There is however 
more reason than in the case of the Dkamma for thinking 
that the rules themselves had assumed a definite form 
during Buddha's life. These form the Pdhnu>kkh& t the collec¬ 
tion of 32? rules recited on Uposatha days at full moon and 
new moon in the fortnightly meetings of the Order of each 
district P Even these are extended in the commentary by 
quolifi cations and exceptions such as inevitably develop 
in any system of casuistic^ It is impossible to assume that 
we have the Pdtimokkha in its primitive form* for though 
there is general agreement between different schools, the 
number is not identical in all A determination of the 
mles of the Discipline would be the most urgent need* as it was 
also at the second Council. It ia this in both cases that has 
a good claim to be considered the historical kernel 

There was no general head of the Order, but the rank of 
seniority between individuals was strictly preserved* In 
the Ordination service the ceremony of measuring the shadow 
of the sun is observed, so that the exact seniority may be 
known J The Diparanisa Speak* of * heads of the Discipline 4 
(mtmyopd>7iai*Aa), and gives a list of them down to the 
third Council; Upiil Dlsaka, Son aka. Siggava together 
with Candava}}! Tissa MoggaLiputta. This may represent 
a list of the senior elders at Hijogahu. but its correctness 
cannot be tested. There arc other Ustft that come from 
Sanskrit sources which do not agree with this.* Within 
each district the Order of monks governed itself, and this 
fact is enough to explain the number uf schools that 
subsequently arose. 3 

The Chronicles say that AjBtasaltu reigned for Fourteen 
years after the death of Buddha, He was killed by his son 
Udayahhaddn, who reigned sixteen years. He too was 
killed by his son, Anuruddlmka* who in his turn w &5 killed 
by Im son Hun da. The combined reigns of the two last 

1 Tbn OrdinitiEH liiui been iru titi th*d *Jh\ 

uuiViM by J. f. Viata#, ES73, 4 JUA,S. 1*70, a. 1 

• K*m t <hnh. Li 590 

■ Wf-La, li fc-arj to Jut* H*v !»re.J <* * thit 1 . rm monk ki4 two mt un 

by Bodtlfu Or by tiun Ordw %n bo n \a Oibui Euddhi* dmtk. 
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were eight years. The son ol Muo<Ja, Nfigadasaka, also killed 
his father, and reigned twenty-four yean. Then the citizens 
said, 'This is a race of parricides, 1 deposed NSgatiSsaka, 
and consecrated the minister Susun&ga os king. He reigned 
eighteen yews, and was succeeded by his son Kfrfasoka, 
' Asoka the block,’ 1 It was in his reign, a century after 
Buddha’s death, that certain monks of VesaJT introduced 
o relaxing of the rules. They held that the following ten 
points were permissible t 


1. To keep salt m a kora. 

t. To sat food when the *Wow of the ns had passed two finger* 
breadth beyond noon, 

3. For oac who had eateo to go again into ihe village ami eat. 

4. Fof monks dwelling in the same diaLrict to hold more than one 
Upouth*, 

5. To carry ont proceeding* when the assembly w** incomplete 

6. To follow a practice because it was done by one'i tutor or teacher. 
7 For one who had finished his meal to drink milk that had tamed 

but had sot yet become curd 

8. To drink strong drink before it hud tormented. 

9. To sit cm a mg (not the proper site) if it had no fringes. 
tO. To make usr of gold and silver. 


The matter reached a head when the elder V asa. son of 
Kakaod&k*' came to Vrsfilf and found the laity on Uposatha 
day making contributions of money to the Order. Against 
this be protested, and the subsequent proceedings, recorded 
in a story of much circumstantial detail, were finally concluded 
by the condemnation of the ten points fit the Council of the 
seven hundred held ai Vesali, What the historical kernel 
may be. apart from the ten points, is more difficult to 
ascertain than in the case of the first Council, One reason 
is that we have more abundant accounts of the second 
Council. The Cullnvagga calls It the Council of the Vinaya. 
The AfnAmwmsfl story U essentially the same, hut it goes 
on to say that when the ten points were settled, the elder 
Re vat a held a Council of the Dhomra* under the patronage 
of K&liBoka, Buddhoghosa in his commentary on the 
Vinaya follows this account. 

The OTjHRumta tells its that after the wicked monks had 


1 For a* elumldu 0>i(w, ttaiwl, 4Bba*| V, A. fiwtdu Eariy Jfut. 
<,( JnJia. et 2 , Kcitj GWrV. II ^ ff Tho ChnMlt!™ i tf aity w i * 4*pk* 

from tbr Uut LtU«,|Jii = :'U. In TilUltfi* they *M *dnfu*pd « HiwUIUd. 
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been defeated, they formed another party, and held a rival 
council often thousand members, known as the Great Council 
{mah&iOrtgttt), and that it drew tip it perverted recension of 
the Scriptures. 1 There can lie no doubt that a recension 
differing from that of the Thernvada existed, even though 
its relation to the second Council is doubtful. It is at this 
time that all the records place the origination of the eighteen 
schools. Seventeen of these, says the Dipm<ain$a t were 
schismatic, mid the first of them was Ulat of the 
Mahlunghihas, who held the rival council. Of most of 
tin rest little definite is known.* Some of the names imply 
that they were bodies residing in certain districts, a circum¬ 
stance that would favour the rise of peculiar vicu^, Some 
are named from thrir characteristic doctrines, and others 
apparently from the norm's of their leaders, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has shown that the commentator on the Kaihdvatthu 
refers to less than luilf of the eighteen schools as existent 
in his l bic. Some of them probably did nut for lung preserve 
a continuous existence, but the List remained and become 
traditional. 

The story nf the third Council shows the process of fission 
going much further. While Hie accounts of Uie first two 
Councils are found in Sanskrit sources as well ns in the 
Pali, that is, in different schools, this Cm moil belongs to the 
TlurnivAda school alone. Kfd<b*okn reigned twenty-eight 
years, and was followed by his ten brothers, who together 
reigned twenty-two years. Then followed the nine N mu I as, 
whose combined rule was also twenty-two years, and of whom 
the last was Ohjiniumiula. He was slain by the great minister 
Canakka (Caijafcya), who rabed to the throne Cundagulta 
(Candrugupta) of the race of the Moriyaa. It was this king, 
known to the West as Siuidrocottus or Sondrokyptos, 
who made a treaty with Sclcucus Nicutor about J1U4 a.c. 
He reigned twenty-four years, his son Hindusara twenty* 
eight, and wns succeeded by his son Asoka. 

The legend of the great Asoka, as told in the Chronicles, 
is that during his father's lifetime he was made viceroy in 

1 the f Adiugft quoted tn the Appmilb^ p< 

1 Fetr n. timmim tA Ihfr Pin and Z+n+brrt ■ctuum* vl t hem tchtxAn met 
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UjjCTiT, Mid there hJa son Matdnda and his daughter Sangho- 
miits. were bom. At his fetter's death he slew bis hundred 
brothers and seized the throne. Four years afterwards he 
was consecrated king. This was 218 years after Nirvana. 
On hearing the preaching of the eider Nigrodha he was 
established in the Refuges and the Precepts, and because 
there were 84,i)00 sections in the Phaiuma, he caused 84,(X>0 
monasteries to built, lie became known as Dliamm&snka, 
and his children Mahinda and Sanghnmittii entered the 
Order. 

Hie heretics then lost gain and honour, and as they came 
into the monasteries, it was for seven years impossible 
fur the Uposatlia ceremonies to be carried out. A minister, 
who was sent by the king to order them to be performed, 
was foolish enough to try and enforce the command by killing 
some of the monks, Atoka murh agitated at the event 
appealed to the elder Tissa Moggaliputta to know if he was 
involved in the guilt of bloodshed, but the elder told him 
that if the mind was not defiled, there svns no resulling 
karma. Then Asoka assembled the tolo! number of monks, 
and asked them what the doctrine of Buddha was. All 
those who gave heretical answers he turned out, 60.000 
in all. The rest declared that they were Vtbhajjavadint, 
followers of the doctrine of analysis, winch the elder declared 
to be that of Buddha, Thenceforth the Order held Upoaatha 
in concord. 

Tissa chose a thousand learned monks to make a collection 
uf the Dluuuma, and held a council or the Dlrnmma as had 
teen done by the elders Kassnpa and Vasa. In tlu? assembly 
he spoke the Work K/ithdvalthu for the crushing of Other 
schools. 

The second and third Councils are usually accepted as 
historical, but the some critical! principles which reject the 
first Council would also condemn the others, and Dr. Ftnnke 
quite consistently does so. A conflict of historical principle 
is involved, as will be seen Inter in the discussion of tte 
historicity of the whole period down to Asokri. 

The records that we possess were preserved in such * way 
that it was impossible to avoid the addition of later legends 
anil misinterpretations in the record of facts, so that the 
resulting account is not history in the modern sense, liut 
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the basis it a central circumstance -without which the 
legends would not Have accumulated. Are we to judge 
this by the contradictions in the details and reject it 
ah* or to conclude that the chroniclers, who undoubtedly 
aimed at telling the truth, have preserved the kernel of 
the whole f 


CHAPTER XU! 
BUDDHISM AS A RELIGION 


T HE most primitive formulation of Buddhism is probably 
found in the four Nobk Truths. 1 These involve a 
certain conception of the nature of the world and of man. 
The first three insist an pain o* a fact of existence, on a 
theory of its cause, and on « method of it* suppression. 
This method is stated in the fourth truth, the Nobk Eightfold 
Path. Xt is this way of escape from pain with the attaining 
of a permanent state of repose winch, os a course of moral nnd 
spiritual training to be followed by the individual, constitutes 
Buddhism ns a religion. 

AH Indian religions arc dominated by u single conception, 
which goes back to pre-Indian times. In both Vedie and 
Old Persian it ii expressed by the same word * meaning 
* law \ It is the view that all thing* and lieings follow or 
ought to follow a certain course proscribed for them. This 
course is based upon the actual nature and constitution 
of the existing world, through which the sun rises duly, 
the seasons return, and each individual part performs its 
own function. The possibility of such a conception must 
have arisen very early in the formation and growth of the 
association of individual! in societies, A member of a tube 
must act in certain ways supposed to be advantageous tu 
his fellow individuals and himself, and certain other actions 
ate forbidden. Prom the later Vedic period we find this con¬ 
ception expressed as dhantta covering every form of human 
action. It includes morals, but is much wider, and its ritual 
aspect is seen in the BrahminicaJ sacrificial literature of 
Buddhist end pre-Buddhist time*, which prescribe* the 
most minute details, down to the shape and number of the 
bricks in the alter, and which, perhaps owing to our 
fragmentary knowledge of the sources, makes the sacrificial 
and ritual ceremonies appear to overshadow all other 

» gee the Kill ScTtfl’SU. »ten p, *7. 
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nativities. Tlii’ is the dharmw of the priests who eontrolied 
rhe sacrifices, and who also undertook to interpret the 
corresponding dhiutiui of the warriors, the householders, 
and the serfs. 1 

But in the sixth century a.c, protest* hud already arisen, 
not against <fharms, but against tlic viro taken by the class 
of brahmins concerning their own functions, and what they 
declared to be the d harm a of the other divisions of society. 
Brahmimsm hud not yet reached the extreme east of India, 
find even in the home of Buddhism was probably recent enough 
to have met with opposition and noun ter -claims. The claim 
of the Sahyus to belong to the best caste, that of the warriors, 
is well known; and though in tlie discourses the brahmins 
are treated respectfully, their claims are criticised and 
rejected. This was not peculiar to Buddhism, for there is 
no reason to doubt that the legends about other non- 
hrahmimcai teachers and ascetics who had left the world 
represent a real state of affairs. These teachers were all in 
revolt against the established view of dharma, and offered 
new systems, both theories of existence and ways of salvation 
ranging from mere hedonism and materialism to the most 
extreme forms of self-torture. Two other conceptions which 
buddhism found current in the thought of the time were 
the dogmas of karttuj^ * action \ and of tm7i#dru, transmigration 
or rebirth. They are the Indian answers to the eternal 
problem* of pain and evil, A man does wrong and suffers 
fur it, But ho may suffer when, he has dune no apparent 
wrong, tic nee his wrong was done in a former life, and if 
he riot s wrong and apparently receives nu retribution, he 
" ill bi punished for his sin in smother birth. I.ike all theories 
that accept sin and evil as positive realities, the doctrine 
of rebirth rests upon Enilh, and ultimately on the faith that 


1 T1iq " afd (P*a Incliirifi f rrnrc u-1 err t - Min-h thnr* a nr. 

’T 0 " 1 l*aiwH5W. sin Itty. Ua-ri.£ h*. l-wuImo) it ■ n ..rm, 

eh. S. UhrtU, « bring ltw> ( 3 drWr by irhieh 4 man rtuniklw, hli 
W*, nU«i vormpontl' wilt ‘ r+]iiCuii , but inrfudr* iteal and rUn«l *irtmtirw 
Hamo ,1 may .rtmywn b» InjuULril 1 law h a n« Mlenul ko, buk lb* 
■*** * ““ *«J(5 «i- tt hm, Lbs iMahtfle CmmlM dturm* 
l» formufiLtrd In * lyntem, jl a bridy td tftchln, and it a in Lhii genaa 
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sin must find its punishment. Buddhism look over the 
established belief without questioning, and the doctrine was 
even defended by the storks of Buddhist arabais with the 
faculty of perceiving lltc destinies of those who hod died, 
and of individuals who returned from another world to tell 
their fate. The world being thus a place where a certain 
course of action was necessary for welfare, and the individual 
being certain that for any error he would one day be punished, 
it was necessary fur him to know wlrnt dimrnio to follow, 
and what the teal nature of the world was, .so for a* it affected 
his course of action. Rival teachers were ready, each 
claiming to have found the way. 

It is on the side of morality that Buddhism is best known 
in the West; and it is on tills side that the greatness and 
originality of the founder's system is seen, whether considered 
in its historical development tu discarding or reforming 
current views, ur in relation t« other systems that mark 
a definite progress. in the ethical ideals of humanity. It 
was not merely a rule of life for ascetics, hut also a system 
for laymen, applicable in all the duties of daily life ; and in 
the cose of the monk the moral principles remain an essential 
part of the training of one who litis set before himself the aim 
of reaching the highest goat in his present life. We do not 
need to question the fact that Buddha adopted the Irest of 
the moral teaching that he found. Every system arises out 
of its predecessor, and Buddha himself is represented as 
blaming the Brahmins for having degenerated from their 
former pure morality. There were many in the world, as 
Brahma told Buddha when he begun to preach, who were 
ready to receive the new teaching * and to these the revelation 
came with an authority for which their moral natures longed. 
Further, as being the 'eternal dhamma * tt was inherent 
in the true nature of things, and Buildlia was held to have 
rediscovered what had been mostly lost. 

Two features that distinguished Buddhist ethics are the 
practical and workable system that it evolved for lay 
people, and the skill with which practices in current, belief 
or ritual were spiritualised and given a moral significance. 
In the discourse to the brahmin Kutodnnta Buddha tells 
how an ancient king wished to perform a great sacrifice, 
and how he was finally induced by his family priest to 
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perform it so that no oxen, goats, fowls, swine, or other 
living things were slain, no trees were cut down for the 
sacrificial posts, no grass for strewing was cut, the slaves 
and servants were not beaten, but did thdr work without 
weeping and fear of punishment. 1 

Kutadantn asks what sacrifice is more eminent and of 
greater fruit than this. Buddha says the giving of alms to 
virtuous ascetics, stilt greater is regular giving to the four- 
fold Order, still greater is taking refuge in the Buddha, 
and still greater is keeping with well-disposed mind the 
learner's sentences. These are the five moral rules, binding 
on all lay people: refraining from killing, from taking wtiat 
is not given, from wrongful indulgence in the passions, 
from tying, and from intoxicants. 

In the Exhortation to Sittg&loka 1 Buddha is represented 
as finding a householder worshipping the six quarters (the 
cardinal points, nadir, and renit hj. His father, he says, had 
told him to do so. Buddha does not reprove him for doing 
this, but says the quarters ought not to be worshipped m 
that way; He points out the four sins, killing, stealing, 
wrongful indulgence in the passions, and lying; four 
occasions of wrong doing, partiality, hatred, stupidity and 
fear; six ways of losing wealth, and six dangers in each of 
them ; four kinds of enemies that look like friends, and four 
kinds of true friends. 

The true disciple worships the quartern by looking on 
mother and father as the cast. He says “1 have been 
cherished by them, and 1 will cherish them ; 1 will do them 
service, t will maintain the family, and 1 will make offerings 
to the departed spirits. M And the parents make return 
to him in five ways, and so of the other quarter*. He worships! 
the south by duties to his teachers, the west by cheriuhitig 
and being faithful to his wife, the north by devotion to bis 
friends, the nadir by caring for his slaves and servants, 
and the zenith by caring for ascetics and brahmins. This 

1 ITtUsJWo 1 117; Ml IbtonMlitt IrMum <A tJ*> L<-f»nd a >b»t 

KiUitinte itlcf (utring tit it. my lib BadtlU w n j b* did nut **y,' lb lu I hit* 
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has hc«‘n called * the whole duty of the Buddhist htymun 
but it is very far from being the whole duly, even for the 
layman, Moral notion leads to rewards of happiness in the 
present or another existence, and this is emphatically taught, 
but it cannot lead to salvation, to complete escape from a 
kind of existence in which all is transitory, and hence painful. 
Even the layman lias set before him, in the four stages of 
the Path, a cants* of training which at once raises him above 
the aim of seeking final happiness in the reward of good 
deeds. 

The arrangement of the Path in four stages is frequently 
found In later works, and though it occurs in the Canon, 
it is probably a reclassification of earlier teaching. ' Lay 
people are frequently represented as attaining the first 
three stages. 

In (be first stage he who lias entered the stream {toldpttnna) 
destroys the three bunds (belief in a permanent self, doubt, 
and trust in good works and ceremonies); he is freed from 
liability to lie reborn in a state of suffering, and is destined 
for enlightenment. 

In the second stage having destroyed the (tire* bonds, 
and reducing passion, hatred, and confusion of mind, he 
becomes a oncc-rctnmer (nakaddgumi). and (if he dies in this 
state), returns only once to the world before making an end 
of pain. 

Thirdly having destroyed the five lower bonds (the three 
above with sensuality and malice), 1 lie becomes reborn in a 
higher existence, ami not being liable to return to this world 
(tnuigiimi), attains SirvAna there. 

In t hese three stages there is no aiming at the accumulation 
of meritorious action. The moral training remains an 
essential part, in which the actual tendencies and principles 
that lead to immoral action are eradicated, but more funda¬ 
mental is the eradication of all those tendencies that arc 
expressions of thirst or craving {ianha) for any form of 
existence in the universe. This craving, in its different farms 
classified as the bonds, the hindrances, and the a&avas, is 
destroyed with the knowledge of Lite origin of pain ami of the 
way in which it ceases. Then tlie fourth stage, that of the 

1 Tlir fiijcW burnt* tnillv dnti«j«l M lltniit for Ola warn) pf form, 
fur (ha Inmiltii tufli prviik, Jutu^htLiiffu. ud 
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arahnt, U reached, and the individual, If he has not already 
left the world, ceases ip*# facto to be a layman, He \m\ 
rid himself of the craving which for the common man makes 
worldly life desirable* and u abides in the realisation of 
emancipation of heart and emancipation of insight ” l 
The way to this supreme experience is Uie Noble Eightfold 
Path: right views, right intention, right speech* right 
action, right livelihood, right effort,, right mindfulness, 
and right concentration. 

In considering the subject historically, it h natural to ask 
not merely what we tlnd in the developed system* but what 
we may hold to have been actually taught by Buddha, We 
can point to certain elements which must In? fundamental* 
and to much which is certainly scholastic addition, but no 
distinct line can be drawn between the two. The tint thirteen 
suttas of the Dlgka, for instance, contain a list of moral rules 
known a* the Sitat, This has no doubt been inserted by 
the redactor, who has adapted it to each of the discourse*. 
Yet It cannot be called older than the discourse* themselves ; 
it is certainly only older tlum the present redaction of these 
discourses. But other portions of the discourses arc evidently 
ancient, and may belong to the primitive teaching. They 
are sections which occur repeatedly in other places. Like 
all these passages intended for repetition they would be 
liable to be added to, and ail that can Ik: claimed is that if 
they are not the ipxmimn terba of Buddha, they are the 
oldest passages which represent the Doctrine as it was 
understood by the disciples. By taking one of these discourses 
it will be possible to set what the teaching was at a certain 
stage, and from this to judge the attempts that have been 
made to extract or reconstruct a primitive teaching, As a 
matter of feet the portions that appear to be additions do 
not seek to modify the doctrines or to introduce new and 
opposing principles. 

* Btodi&ltm tit been n-lLrti pmimLiUc,Jrat it ii mi oJy is Ulf msm lq Ktliicfa 
mil nrilfliuiu i» peuiiEUjitje Hitt sntuJeiie ■nwOtiiia . uwA pin* trw bappirw*** 
■bfim rfeii pintrar^* of «ihm\ “ It, m i! la mo !ir m, th* Bur id tn kaW ibii Mtbly 
ejlirtrni;" Ctflblv uJ proUtitiinf pctfectBcl tjrp’i <i J Ijunurdtv. thru, awn it kri 
dteriph-rtl tHi dmtb Of rtiTiul nlji Uu|FfebM^ r uid do tihmib *41 futmv jr 
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Among these dkoums the fullest exposition of the 
Buddlmt training is found in the suttn on the fruits of being 
an ascetic. 1 It is inserted in a legend of king Aj&tasattu, 
who is said to have come to Buddha after having inquired 
of the lenders of sbe rival school*. The reply of Buddha 
forms a description of the progress of the monk through 
the stages of morality and concentration to insight with 
the acquiring of complete enlightenment. 

The king asks if Buddha can explain what fruit (advantage) 
can be seen in this world in the ascetic life, Buddha, after 
pointing mil the advantages that even a slave or a house¬ 
holder wins merely by leaving the world, takes the ease 
when a Buddha has arisen, A man hears the Doctrine, 
and acquires faith in the Buddha. He finds that he cannot 
lead a truly religions life in a house, and he leaves the world. 
He (I) keeps the moral rules, (S) protects the door of his 
sensuous faculties, and [3) acquiring mindfulness and alertness 
he is (4JI content. The detailed explanation of the lirst of 
these divisions is, given in the section known as the Silas, 
the Moralities, which are subdivided into small, middle, and 
great, and are here given with some abbreviation. 

MoiiUTY 

In iho first division of the primary moral njW the monk abandon* 
the killing of living thing*. lays aside thr use of a stick or knife, nod 
full of pity hr dwell* with compassion lor the welfare; of all Living 
things. 

Abandoning the taking of what b not |tvefli bo take* and expects 
nnly what is given, and dwells without thieving. 

Abandoning incontinence ho lives apart in perfect ehaMity. 
Abandoning falsehood hr speaks the truth, is truthful, faithful, 
tnwtwtirthy, and break* itot his word to people. 

Abandoning slander he doea- not tell what he has heard in one place 
to taum dissenriotj elsewhere. He hnslsi division*! and lti courages 
friendships delight log in eutic-ord sad speaking what products it 
Abandoning harsh inugiiApt his speech i* blanu;3i^s v plra.iani tu Lb* 
ear, reaching the heart, urban e. t and attractive to the Jiinltitudt- 
Abnndoning frivolous language he vpeakt duly slid in accordance 
with the doctrine and discipline, and bis speech is iueb a* to be 
rerjipfnbertKfe elegant, clear, and to the point 
Then follow a number of fern her rules applying especially to his 
HI* as mmk He- cats at the right imm, does not mo display & of dancing 
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and cnunic, iom not na* gaiUoih. Bunt* and ornamental « a high 
hod- Hn doea not takyr gt>kl and aOvaf and cp.rtAiQ kicdfl d food, 
or Accept properly m a lava*, animals. or land. He dm not Act as a 
gfrbttwwri, or take put Let buying tnd selling* and the diobonast 
practice connected lierewitb. 

Thrt Middl* Moralities include avoiding the injuring of K^dlingv. 
the storing up of food and various Article k the seeing of spectacles, 
djapUyi of animal fighting, matches eonteat*, tpoTta, And army 
MLinrivuvTrj?, all kinds rjf games of chance and gambling, the u» of 
InxuriotiA furniture, cosoiegos, ahampootng, and varioina waysd lending 
the body. The monk dm not indulge in vulgar talk and tales, or 
wrangle about the doctrine, or act a* ror-Mfiager for kings and otbeta, 
or maetbo tbs deceitful interpretation of aigne 

Thn Great Moralitir.s include the avoiding of many ano and practices 
of which the brahmin* were especially accural. such ai the interprets' 
lion of sign* on the body, portent*, dreams* marks made by rats, 
die performance of variotii sacrifices and magi cm I eerrmome*. Uin 
interpretation of lucky marls on things, putiums, and animals, 
prophesying victory to an army, fore toiling utrunomicaJ events,, 
famimw, epidemic*, lucky days, and the a» of spell*. 

Although Buddhist ethics is ascetic in the mjnse of midving 
the rejection by the monk of alt sensuous pleasures, it is 
remarkable how little the mere abstinence from pleasure is 
cm p hashed in these mural ruks. hr If-mortification on the 
iithcf hand is strongly denounced, ua in the first sermon 
fp. 87). and its coftdcmnation is implied in the dtfffifijltbm 
of Buddlia 1 ^ mistaken austerities l*cfore his enlightenment, 
There is also a recurring list of the ascetic practices of the 
nuked ascetics, eg, DJgha^ i lflf; cf. Rhys Davids* introduction 
to this aulta. Dial, i 200. 

Concentration 

Buddha next goes on to describe the advantages of con¬ 
centration (ra mfidhi). This term is much wider than * mystic 
meditation \ nn d includes spiritual exercises ami all the 
methods of mental training that lead to enlightenment. 
Among these is the practice of concentrating the mind on 
a particular object. Lhrough which it becomes more and more 
intently fixed, und passes through certain psychical phases 
as the sphere of consciousness becomes narrowed and 
intensified, and at the same time shut off from outside 
influences. The resemblance to Western my Seisin in the 
methods and phenomena produced will be noticed later. 
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Tim monk guards the door of Liu sensuous faculties by being 
restrained in whatever be apprehends by the fiv* sense* and by the 
inner sense of llio mind rut » sixth, not inquiring into pbyaicaJ detail* 
clmly 1 He ia thus protected from greed and disappoint mnnt, evil 
idw do not muter him, and ho enjoys unimpaired happineM. 

The monk next Acquiree mmdfnl&eaa end lull consojouaneas of whit be 
is about, whether in coming and going, looking* stretching himself* 
venting hie rnhe and bowl, and in al] the action* of daily life* so that 
he dot! not through cardtssnew act in an unseemly manner. He u 
then content' and take* hi* robe and bowl with him atf a bird takes 
its wings. 

With these four q^alifioatioDu, mondtfcy, guarding the mindful 

an&s of behaviour, aod CGiitentedncis, the monk dwrlla in a lonely 
place, at the foot ol a ttta in a forest* on a bill or in a mountain cave 
or a camctery* and after hb meal fits craa-leggod anti upright* setting 
up mindfulness before him. He abandons greed, dwells with grata 
dispelled from kii heart, and purifies bb heart front gTeed, (2) from 
malice, dwelling with oomfiiafrUttl for the good of all living tilings* (3) 
fmm sloth* (4} dkUMictioti, and (fl) from doubt. When he seal in 
himself the disappearance of these five hindrances* exultation niece* 
as he exults jpy arises, m* hia mind (eels joy hb body becomes aereati 
and f«Jj pleasure, and a* it fed* pleasure 4 his mind is concent™tod 

Then follows the description of the fotir stages of trance, 1 
They are produced by various methods of meditation on 
various subjects, and here we have only the description 
of the resulting states of eonscimmness, 

(Ij The monk ItM from the parlous end evil thoughts attains uml 
abides to the first trance of pleasure with joy p which i* accompanied 
by reasoning and investigation, end arisen from seclusion. He sufFusics, 
fills, And permeates hi* body with tb r pleasure and joy arising from 
seclusion, and there b nothing in tb body untouched by this pleasure 
and joy adding from seclusion. 

(2) Again, with the ceasing ot raa swung and Invest igation. in a atat* 
of internal serenity with hb mind fixed no nnr point, he atUini and 
abides in the second tmne* of pleasure with joy produced by con- 
centratjom witliotit reasoning and investigation. He sulfur, fills, 

1 ff b« rawim food* b* wilt not riflimnn !-J«P*ly wh»t \ it « : "* 
in Vimidk*- twvflo, *b- l, pp. ±Q r 2S, 

1 Thii pifaiyre lm m Imtsir o! Ujc Middle Way. TV of tV- kiuw 

in reject Ad ttirl V*u the other eilffULP. which aim* il ■I'lf-lEOrtificalhiP- ®udltha 
f■ mprrfcTitfd U diirnrfTMia during hta awiflentmibaf tbm ™*pltmj.aireUiHphi 
fluoi^-TLtndim lb*i i^4 jurt hn- r*kct«L + Joy J is an iim-iari of fw* 

Wr Aoi 4 j. It is w4 felt by rkjj k h* wrupsljfffl* « ficitonwot fJ 

feelia^ b^Aiapaavi'n^ ipftid Ulmlim Jo Hint objwT. Co*np- p, 

* Sk» T ^A^ina i tli* term i™e< fc Is marHy a Tnak^ibSil, and * mj*Ue 

' 11 too ™?tir J resl asy/ which la IVt^tem pisynt^iwa ■»the cul pu im 1 1 nn 

Of tb* whi Ar pruwwi I a an inrrprbsdi'ls rKpprirnfir^ ik om of p*iC^. sa iha jhinoi 

u» onty ftKtr ■ in a laocb mors nxteadlod ubeiaa- It may of Murad be too 

UK that Uscy ofice r<mc*d ihi whole of tb pjilit pr«#*t. 
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«nd permeates hi body with the pleasure and joy produced by ton- 
ceBtnttoii. And liere is nothing in ms body tin touched by it 
(3) Again, with equAniittity towahrls joy *„d av-iMon fee sbidrs 
mindful and oonnemui, and experiences the please that the noble 
ottua call dwelling withequanimity, mindful. and happily » and 
£**« m the third trance. K*suffuses, fills, mad «Vmaat« 
hi body with pleasure, without joy. and there U nothing in hje body 
untouched by it. ' J 

f*> Again, abandoning pleasure and pain, eve® before the 
diMppeatuntw of elation and depression he attains and abides hi the 
fourth trance which » without pain and pleasure, and with the purity 
of mindfulness and equanimity. ILj situ permeating his body with 
unad puifiiMi and dewed, and there is nothing in his body untouched 

Insight 1 

Tl« monk has so far purified hie mind and heart, and 
continues his training with his attention directed to the 
actual realisation of the truths. With th«w practices he 
acquires supernormal powers. 

dJbl!L?^ «"*“*«•*. purified, cleansed, spotless, with the 
defementa gone, supple, ready to act, firm, impassible* he direct* his 
action to knowledge and insight. He imdewUnds chat tins u,v 
uodr has a shape, consMta of the four elemente wu, nnwln^ k« 

M*’'- • of raffle urf gmd'mAjMta raM,»* 

5Su2»?2fctZ? * M “ “■•—‘"■Si 

Ho thon directs his attention to creating a mind-formed body 

** *** ** -* -*s 

<inia JU goes *rrosi waJJi und tilLi without obstruction iihnufci 

5*3* "» •' “• f* o..r „ J oo^ uVJX 

* 4,1 lagged- »oil tiYen touchy th& luightj 

mwn and sm w itb his hand, and nacbm to the world of BrabiM. * 

diJS £id !i “* b6 **** divin * ■* *«“»» «^d* both 

JHe andcrstetidi the state of the minds of other beings. 

The bet three steges attained am called the inowQges fom3). 

(1) Th- monk directs his attention to remembering his Stout 
T*££L H< 1 r r’ mb T **““* «* *** and "many 

^^TfrthT 1 ttnd ^ Ugi offif* S ££ 

sSSSS^SSSsHfiSr^ 
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('-) Iti> directs his attention to the knowledge of the pawing away 
and rebirth of buirurs With divine pacified vision ho sees evil dwr* 
Wing reborn in hell, and the virtuous in W-avfji, just u a man in * 
piiui’O may s«e purwuin rntcriiig and coming out of a house 

bl) Hr i Leu directs his attention to the know Jed go of the destruction 
of the asavas. 1 He duly iinderetumk," thin is pain/ 1 this is the cause 
of pain/ ‘ this is the fw=aaiiim of pain/ 1 this is the way loading to the 
cessation of pain. 1 He duly understands, 1 these ore <bo asavas/ 
* this is tli* cause of the taavu,' 1 this it the cessation of the Isavas/ 
1 this is the way to the ossstini of the asasus/ When he thus knnwa 
and thus perceive*, his mind is released from tbr isat* of lust, from 
the osiva of {desire for) existence, from the ssava of ignorance, tn 
the released is the knowledge of ills release ; ho understands that 
rebirth is destroyed, the religious life has been led, don* ja what was 
to be done, there is mi filing further beyond this work!,* 

It may readily be admitted that this scheme as we now 
find it has undergone enlargement. The lists of moral 
offences as well as the different types of concentration 
would l>e very liable to receive additions. Hut even as it 
stands the scheme appears to be old. in that it omits several 
developments found in Jate works, as in BuddJhaghosu’s 
Vimddhi-tn<tgga , where it is arranged in forty methods of 
meditation (kammnttfuinti) by which the trances and other 
stages are produced, 1 Four (or five) of these are the attain¬ 
ments (iwm&ptttti), ami need special mention here, as they 
are said to have been attained by Buddha at his llna) Nirvana. 
As they are not mentioned in the older accounts as a part 
of the training, they probably were originally an independent 

IflHp. G7 j it a *J*itkJuant that Him *IUiiiiiit; of ihu truth* is not ftfpmm! 
iCf^rding tn *h# faraaW nJ 4jir Chii ev fd C^wtlttwr, aw i* tbo {onnuk BWlliWftl 
in thffe tij the ird Itfhtrtiflhrlki O t fln«t4K*. 

1 Ah vxmmylm ATinthrT Afld ftlfl \ml*r flJmi&MUtWl «* th* IwMur id tmttf 
in tli» Umty-wiw jinlacipli* tmtiiag La mti^fatvnmPti! (&*(£*7*1 k Hild dftummd 
■whkh inErfud# ■ f I} taw ttMiliiimJ. the body. (wiling- *niL 

an tb# hmrlmurt# mad raiwtitot-nt# of cnlijfrtfimMttl) '. (EJ n^Hl 

ra*n i«n# ; (3) ifcfi law kirnk ti mm&r pmr; (»l> l» It* tmsW ir* hjJ fcUh H MEnjie, 
tninrt(ciliMM *vnrm\rmii9n r iamtfhl ; t\m itv# jwinrra (the iL« 

f «*IXrm frnlH * diHrtfi&l ■ ^ruipcinl 1: {fl> the mrrm cam tit unit# uf 
fflnit. mifadfn]ibw. JamiL|(*lk*lor lhe Doctrine., c^tim^ft. jny s emerity, 
tiijQ, mid Hjmnimitf} (7) Ui^ Nohle K^fhtiold PitJl. 

1 Ten ItuniA iimlEiiUoBi (with lilt ^ttwiUim fiid ou «rth, **!«■, 
UuHlUtiOH mi, liifltffiql ^ A ilwyim *iit Pf t«i irfflEmbnmct* 

(Oil fcVnl<lriJi Ur* Dcctflmi. thfl Ottk* h BfflUftT, xaimn**iwL Ih* k^K *U ). ft?nf 
Uf 4 hu±av-ih^n# (pfMtttsng *ml smffmul'm ml\ mmcind wilh tort?, caini^mtan, 
■yTftpPfcthTv nn Euuuiiirtyh IWr *11*jatnmntw <4 Ampp* (fix*Jn*t™) 1 m* On lh# 
four food*, mm J Craa im Ih-C fdVT sirarnii >'fir in* hmhcnariihirw, eW- |p. 1^(5. 
Thft Lhmi?» prmrJtK* mrr 1h ih#i Sjkhw wtl t 4 Otu t;*Jieai. ,1 eflUJ. * 4G, 

D\fka, Hi mnd mn 1 1 by Bu 4 dJtLt^hai« mi I'trtafifciA i mags*. 
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anti parallel method of concentration; hut they have 
become treated ait a continuation of the trances, and with 
these fonii the eight or (with the addition of a (Iftlij nine 
att ainu uaiIs. By means of the four trances the disciple 
***** out of the realm of sensual passion (karma), and by means 
of the attainments beyond the realm of shape or form (riipa) 

(1) pM«ng entirely beyond tile percept ions of bodily diape, with 
tbr iiL4flppean»aco of the pcrreptioDs of reeislanee, not n^rdne on 
the perceptions of -livetsity, (ho ru-rctuve*) 1 spat*, is infinite.- and 
ittausfl Hid abides m I bt> iUge of tbs infinity of ipaoe 

12 ) Passing tiral; taronri tfae of ik* icifinilr of St***, (be 

pefeeiYKi) mmntiMi™ ia infinite . Hid tkiiMH* *nd m the 

ttege of the infinity of ooni^iotuQ^, 

(3) Pining ffltindy beyond the it Age of tbo infinity of ctmioioua d eaa* 

■, perceives) there id nothing/ and attains Hid ibides let the since 

af notbingneM. 

W IWng tttirdy beymd the .lagf- of notitmgnra. he atUuu 
nn a i ea in tbs st&ga o( neither enmcioiiFzieet nor izoti-conMcioHiDt^a/ 


It u usually held that the practice of concentration is 
orrowed from the methods of the Ypga philosophy. This 
is probable, hut little direct evidence in available. We are 
told in the Irgmids that Buddha studied under Ajfi.ru Kulaiua 
ami L’dduka the son of R&ma. hut all we learn ts tluit the 
former made the goal consist in the attainment of the tUmre 
or nothingness, and the Inller in the attainment of the 
stage Of neither consciousness nor nun-consciousness. These 
are Buddhist terms for two of the attainments, and there 
w no rewon to suppose that the legend is recording exact 
detad* of fact about two teacher* who were dead Ik fore 
Budliha began to preach. The compiler is using the only 
terms Ik knew to express the imperfect efforts of Buddies 
predecessors* 


All that we know of the Yc^a system is later than Buddhism, 
*nd no direct comparison can be made about the origins. 


S'SffcitZS iffiZ. h " 11 * «* 

Ln .hi. I~.J1.TZj . 1 F * r ??‘ cem^ U<i>n to !h* fire* Ir^m-c. |^ ln 

Klrrfm ". B! * frTO> ^ f<wtt *b» Lki| ilnighlny 

I Jfcl! “ 7^7^ 10 *1*'' *" 0»Wt. *hkh .bo*. Hut h» *h 

i^d *r eon*derm *toiha 

m ** fiaS taiH* men dtfUiIed ur^uq-j. ^ h;. phikanphv ln 

I s * r ' [l . th, 7 *«■ 

at tu_ ■> i i n t*Alury u, Their htrtaricnj vilu* ii dlicium«l m eh. *n. 
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but we find it Assumed in Buddhist works that the practice 
of concentration was not original in Buddhism. What «o» 
churned as original was the true method—right concentration. 
A mow important cause of the resemblance between Buddhist 
practice and Yoga is the fact that they developed side by 
side. Not only would there be comparison and imitation, 
but a member of one sect might pass over to the other and 
take his methods with him. f t is possibly owing to the rivalry 
of systems that we find included among the Buddhist methods 
the acquisition of exceptional psychical powers. They are 
exceptional, not strictly abnormal or supernatural according 
to Indian views, but only the normal results of following 
out the prescribed practices. They become prominent in 
late Buddhist accounts, where we llnd two distinct ways of 
regarding them. On the one hand there is the tendency 
to look upon them, like miracles, as testimonies for converting 
unbelievers, as tn the story of the conversion of the three 
Knssapas and of Buddha's miracle? at Kapilavatthu. He 
is frequently represented os sending out a mind-formed 
image of himself to help or warn u. disciple, and as reading 
the minds of others. On the other hand the acquiring of 
these powers is elsewhere depreciated as not leading to the 
end, Buddha himself is said to have forbidden his disciple? 
to exercise tlirm, though various am lists are admitted to 
have possessed them in different degrees. Even the knowledge 
of one's former existences, says fiuddhaghosa, may lie 
obtained by non-Buddhists, but they remember only forty 
cycles owing to their tininess of understanding. In the 
discourse to Mu I tali Buddha describes the power of seeing 
divine sliapes and hearing divine sounds, but 11 not for the 
sake of realising these practices of concentration do monks 
follow the religious life with me ", 

The practice of concentration has a predominant position 
both in the Digha and the Majjhimo, hut it cannot be assumed 
that the attainment of even the highest mystical state was 
the only' method. The states are in no sense the end, but only 
a means to the winning of knowledge, ** the attainment, 
comprehending, and realising even in t his life emancipation 
of heart and emancipation of insight.'* In the legend of the 
early career of Yjpassin Buddha, the main events correspond 
with that of Gotama, the prophecy at his birth based on the 
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thirty-two marks, the three p&l&ccs, the four si gm he 
renunciation, and the enlightenment. But in Vlpassbt’s 
colightment there i& no word of special mystic processes- 
He meditated and thought out the tenfold Chain of Causal ion, 
and with the knowledge of the cessation of each link vision 
and knowledge arose. 

In the practice of Buddhist mysticism there is more corre¬ 
spondence than might seem with the type which makes the 
end union with God. The latter type Is defined by Brcmond, 
who is i peaking fro m a strictly Catholic standpoint, in a way 
which shows their common features. He describe# il a# a 
natural disposition, which lead* certain mute to seize directly 
and lovingly, by a kind of sudden grasp, the spiritual hidden 
below scnnil?h- experiences, the one in the many, order in 
confusion, the eternal in the transient and the divmc in the 
created . 1 

This may be almost entirely applied to Buddhist mysticism* 
which b no mere production of a subjective psychic state, but 
in intention at least the attaining to reality in phenomenal 
to the eternal truth of things as rightly apprehended, “ One 
and all," says Dr, M r Radian* “ire st ir^d with a consuming 
desire (which becomes an intense religious experience) to 
achieve a direct and immediate realisation of the Supremely 
Real call it wti&t they may—in the here and the now. To 
arrive at their end they invariably awaken the inherent 
divine potentialities, while keeping Hie mind m a state of 
perfect repose by absolute seclusion from the outside reality/ T * 

Hie method# and psychical processes involved also corre¬ 
spond. In both there must be a preceding course of moral 
training, followed by meditation and concentration, in which 
ihc attention is confined to one object, nocurnponied by a 
narrowing and inten$iflmtion of consciousness with certain 
emution id changes. Suddenly a new cxpcriencHr occurs* 
To the Christian mystic it is nothing due to any effort of his 
-mti,, but something given — 41 the presence of God felt / 1 
To draw a real parallel here is impossible. The Buddhist 

1 W£ f: W*™" dm mmiimtnl nictate f* Frau*. [ fll7 ftarb. L9J0. 

Iftflrn* Ajj mptitsismi ji. til. Tli* lunckmimiij dtffwnc# hetweea 

™ f? 1 " "™ <*«*fcodp* r«lh»^-um KJid Indian DLnl.irwm w that It* iailer 

m 'uLil|i 1 CjiUrj mnA MLmm t£i« yltitEut# ukratilv dt th* diTme mnd ikfi iiHJ»D 

, + hF ’ nilTmioi Utm m lb* ™nsrtif^e t | ibVorf ibr^vcd rmthv? iti*a I Uk* 

rifl h i rn I ilnU. * 
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recognises no external help, He believes himself to have 
Already reached far higher tluui anything that he 
acknowledges ns God, but he does experience a sudden 
realisation {sacckikinyd) f when the full knowledge of the 
truths becomes manifest to him. and he attains the state of 
amhat, 4 

The state to which the monk 1ms now attained is the other 
shore, the immortal (i.e. permanent} or fixed state, Nirvana- 
The word Nirvlns (Pali ttiMuna). * blowing out, extinction,* 
is not peculiarly Buddhistic, and its application varies with 
the conception that each school of religion has formed of 
the chief end of man.® For the Buddhist it is, as is clear 
from the above passages, the extinc t too of craving, of the 
desire for existence in all its forms, and the consequent 
cessation of pain.* 

From Just and from desire detarbed. 

The monk with insight boro and now 
Has gone to the immortal peace. 

The unchangeable Nirvana -state. 

It is unnecessary to discuss (lie view that Ntrvfioa mean* 
the extinction of the individual, No such view has ever been 
supported from the texts, and there is abundant evidence 
at to its real meaning, the extinction of craving in this life, 
as Rhys Davids always insisted, The metaphor of craving 
as fire and of its continuance as grasping (application of 
fuel), is frequent. Thus in the Discourse on Fuel or Grasping : 

In one who abides surveying the enjoyment in things that make 
for grasping eta ring increases Grasping is caused by craving, the 

' Ct F. Hater, frit ta&U. frrantsspni, pf>, STD (4u/«d/;» B. JCuA* 

^nnJiTKf, Bfflllu, 19141, #ho litObkhln #W h*pKi Lhil ona who h*# fwM lb 
frarth Jbttm ti mn uiUt. ind d mkrm that I hit m whiah tbffr j* Rut* 

[pcrfnr; bdliftra between Jiiltwnl raytiowl, in ; ttn.lkl to ] 3 lrytim»i uni Do with 
W On*, ^ptnoii’a nocf thj itcEAltattulL*. Ih* M ffljwtiq dfwih “ ai Una, 
■Witj-ijn. Thfl rfwdw c*n (arm hi* own opinion of ih»i ffmo th& giraj mbovo, 
but il ia pn my metier to rejdU-ft the cimwuowluijE pTEhi»i For * 

ifatwofb^y^ t™i tacnl of shs *utrj«ct me* Mm, Rhjo IMb' Buddhism and 

fiucUhitf F*urhH'togf, 

1 thft rtrh pmnibbtei *' tq tltuit Fitiwlicii Fi L*a taoR!* rotitklwfftl with 
MKftW root frap-} mmmctfj U> oot*f, TTl* alyuvotc^j ho*W*f throw* no light 
on the docirifuj humtUon m to wh*i 1% it Lfcfct * dstingukhnl 

fe The work* nl Rhy# tm-ndrn nod OldmUara; do not iwwi ip«iil mmt^n how, 
Firiii'r 4mamiotm 4rt Calpbfook^. ftuwfyt li 424: Burnou/. introd, \% Stffl ■ 
Mux Maikt. Infrod, lo IhsJdlnchfrtAx* Paraife*, tttt i ; J* iTAlwit* RhddAiX 
AT; i Tuition PMi /.*d, f NiblylruiTp) j m iltq *rt, iVirtriifaj In ERE [hiltiio- 
g»[ihjrJ; L. de ]■ Vskllie frV.ussm, 3 P A* vuj. fa Sirrim ; V. O. Schrader, Qm iM 

i */ Nintm, JFm mow. 
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dcofrti for existence by piping? birth by the dsdlra for 

aftd old igy mid drath £y birth. Grief, SamtiniarioTi, p*in< fo-now. 

tnd despair arise. Even *o u lK« origin of all this am® of pain_ 

Just &* U a gnut man of fins were burning oi ten* twenty, thirty, 
nr forty loada of figgotw, mod * naan from time to time were to throw 
on it dry ps^, dry cow dung, and dry faggots : oven n a great maw 
of fire with that feeding and that frael would bum for a long limn „ 

In on* who abides fftirreying the misery in dung* that make for 
grafEping, craving ccasea With tho ocaotog of eravieg grasping cwa t 
with the rcsGinR cf imuping desire for exktenra seam, with the detti.ro 
for existence birth ceases, and with the ceaaing of birth old age and 
death «eaw r Grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and dwpiur cti^c. 
Kven »o is the cosutioa of all thk maaa of pain, 

Jtifi. sj il a great imaa of fire wete birrriifig of ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty loads of faggots, and a man w*rr> not from time to time to 
throw on it drv piM, dry rawing* or dry fftOTflta : 'Won no a gmit 
ttiyja of lire with tie exhaustion of the original fud, and being unfed 
with any more would go oss| r 

Even so whm om ahid?* confemplatiDg the misery in things that 
inakt for grasping, craving ceases. With the ceasing of craving 
graapjiig c^asrj,. , Even m is the rauing of all this max* of pm, 1 

A more subfit: question is what happens at death to him 
who lias attained Nirvfina in this life. It is impossible to 
point with certainty to the Scriptures and say, here are 
Buddha's own words* but we do find there the way in which 
the disciples understood Ms leaching. A remarkable feature 
of the passage* collected by Okkmberg is the foul that even 
in the Scriptures the must important statements are not 
given as Buddha's own words, but *u the exposition of 
disciples, showing that they had to depend on their own 
inferences* 

Thcr ascetic Muhin kyaputtri is said to Itavc asked Buddha 
a number of questions* one of which was whether a TathiLgata 
exists after death. Buddha refused to say whether he exists, 
whether he docs not exist* whether lie exists and does not 
exist, or whether he is turn-ex intent and not non-existent 
after death. 


And why, Mali™ trap titia. bav? 1 not explained it T Because it 
does not wad to tb* ml vintage of the religious life, to avenrian* atactic* 
of jkE&Bioa, eflfiflation, calm, insight, t£d%bteninent r There- 

fote have 1 not explained it. 1 


1 C7^jw «.Ort, Smvf, ii U 

■Clin- *u*bK Majjlk i t?fi : rf, BtahmAjtia inUd, J};gki. i 4 

Tfe# bed* cal lie *t#>» with that t*huh Id “ 




n»t *)0 Am 
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The standpoint that the I*ord has not explained it runs 
through all the passages on the subject, to which distent 
explanations and reasons are added. Such is the dialogue 
attributed to the mm Khona and king FasenadL To all hi* 
questions she replies, 11 the Lord Ima not explained**' 

44 Why hA4 the Lord not explained 1 11 44 Let oic mtk yeu a quest*on, 
O king, niJ as k n,uitd you. co explain it. What think you, 0 king 1 
H&vtf you an accountant or reckon «r or estimator who cun count 
the tBiiil of the Ganges, and ay, io many graiiift. or *o ninny hundred, 
thousand, or hundred thousand gmina ? pr M No f reverend ono ,p 
“ Ha Ye you in eccoufitjust who can measure the water of Hmj* ocean h 
and »y, m many measure* of water, or go many hundred, thousand, 
or hundred thousand rtioamrofl 1 4 ‘ 41 Ho P reverend One,' J M And 
why 1 pp 4 EeY^rend one, the oc»au is d^p. traniMJurnble, urJutbam 
able. 11 ,P Even », O king that body U> which om ought delmp a 
Tath&pt* ib relinquished* cut efi at tho root, upwtal Ufe a palm- 
tree, brought to nought, not to arw in the future, Fr«d IfOm the 
designation of body a TathagaU U deep, iuuneeaumbb, imlathomabb 
as the ocean- 

Thit b repented fur the other four constituents of the 
individuals Here the question is stated with regard to a 
Tathfigata, but as the next example shows, it applies 
to anyone who has reached Nirvana. 

A disciple V am aka. furmed the heretical view that he 
understood the Doctrine an taught by llie Lord to he that a 
monk free from the iisavas after the destruction of I us body 
1 $ cut off* destroyed, and docs not exist after death. The 
refutation is again attributed to a dtuiplc. Sirfputtai asks 
him whether the Tathagata h the body* or in the body, or 
other than the body (and similarly of the other ct motif uents},. 
whether he is all the five constituents together, or whether 
he is without them alt. In each case the monk denies* and 
Sariputta says that in this life a Tathagata b not to he com¬ 
prehended in truth uid reality* and that hence he has no 
right to say that a monk free from the isams with the 
dcstnuction of his body is cut off* destroyed, and does not 
exist after death. 

The clearest statement against annihilation focchcda) is 
in the certainly late compilation of the Udaiw [VTIi 1—4); 

Idei v hi Mv H >ii]L itif, *0 long iluJI pod* men hun. With ihn 

timtrvatiun of hb blf, *flrr ih* -zon*innjn*lifHi <4 hi# *ai men *kmU biA 

Mwli] him," 
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There m a lUg* (u^jho), ilieff there is ndthoT earth nfif water 
not 6ro por wind, noz the sUg<? of the infinity of space, nor the stage 
of lie infinity of eoimciouEiieaa, not the stage of uotHogtic**, Hot the 
stage of neither raajdo usreh not aon-ccii^d Gurnet*, There in aot 
thi* world, nor the olhe-r world, dot hub end moon. Thai, O mouka, 
I call neither coming nor going nor staying not purahig away dot arising ; 
without support, or going on. or bad* is it. This is th# end of pain. 

There is m unborn* an an become, an unmade, an ^compounded i 
il there were not, there would be no escape from the bom, the become* 
the made, and the compounded. 

But this Led to no positive conception, 1 and we find in 
the much Inter Questions of MUinda {73} a tendency to a 
negative interpretation ; 

The Lord baa reached Nirvana with the extinction of the root which 
ednaiflt# in Ih « complete pawing away of the hhamiluM The bud 
hii-- pomhedj sod it is impoi^ihle to point him out, saying, 1 bare he in* 
and H thfiiu he in \ Hut the Ijotd can be pointed out in the body of the 
Doctrine, lor ific Doctrine taught by the Lord. 

The kind of Nirvana here mentioned refen to a distinction 
of two Nirvanas made by the commentators* They had to 
explain how it was that Buddha h said to have attained it 
under the Bodhbtrw and also at death. It U only the fanner 
that is referred to in the oldest texts j or rather the distinction 
had not yet been made. In the Dharnmapuda (BO) wc 
read : 

Who in tin* way* of «nlLghttoment 
Fully soil well have trained their minds, 

And in the atiATidoniueot of dinging 
Delight, no longer grasping aught. 

Free from the laavms, Glutting mica. 

They in the world have readied Nirvl^a. 

The commentator here on 1 reached Nirvana 1 {parinibbutn) 
explains the two kinds, the first as here described, on attaining 
ar&hatslup, and the discarding of the round of defilements 
but with a remainder of upddt fi.e. the khandhas, which 
still constitute him as tux individual); and secondly with the 
cessation of the last thought, the discarding of the round of 
khandlsus, without u remainder of upddL This distinction 

1 S»f b thwfm la «hftw that It rrfeh to allwr >l<^lh_ 

Thm im at) doubt a£™t « pmjiWt rmt^liwi in Hitiijiru tw^ttinfs;. In th* 
Ltf**. wbriL BuiklH !■ prwbrDg wl VuUitre Hill. innDixierahlT nuJliuei M 

Tkth^itoi • um ■ to K- *t I hr m-ifd ^ tbii nta. Ba* Ktra'i tnidiliiA, nh. XL 
"Dm iOiim ArK a i™:ba tb*t ml\ Wuifi m*j bcecUnc TftlbigM4*. 
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cannot he called primitive, hut the solution is in harmony 
with d it rest of ISndfiliitit psychology, 1 

If a positive statement could In Gotiiid anywhere, we should 
expect it in the enraptured utterances of the enlightened 
disciples. Rut this is the conclusion the most sympathetic 
interpreter of tlie verses of the nuns : 

She (Ihs uim) in never led to look forward lo blifti in tt?rmn of tome* 
positive? gt negative. . . It may be that- in harping in highest exultation 
Low iW had won to, and toadied, the Path Ambr^-u! -t hr- Amalam 
Ptidttm— Hifafaluo, th*y implied *oni* *Ut* iricoui'viviiUo to iMughi. 
inexby lattguajp}. whihr Lists one nod llici other ate timiied 
to ccntepTs and icrrti* of liln ; und ynt & state which, while not in time 
nr ppnee, paijthnrfj constitute* thr sequel of The glorious and Wt-fiil 
days of thin life 1 * iwOmm* Neverihulw, their visum do not $vcm 
to butray anything that can bo construed is a const iottzmiNss that 
hidden gloria, marc wonderful than the brief *>pan of “ coo! 1 and calm 
that Uuy now know an Amhunta, ft re awaiting them. 1 

1 Thr <tiwiisHuciis of the cjurUmn by WeUrfn uftoflnr* hut been Inr^olt T^rml. 
Isenau.^ tt tt-iii Udorc *ny of Ifti* re-Ur v ant prauapee* lo I be ScnpUncn were 

known I Ilfs rv n wt rt <1 t a wn n ot 1 null U ny u t oa] siat* me at • in t ho n piur r->, 
lint fn.icti whui wia fcUppo^d to Iswr the Im^kaI r^uii ol RmklkdNi prim iples 1 1 i* 
clrftf that there ;* nn p**M|j;T which what i* r-alkd A fMSfllivf view. 

4nrJ it i\ cr riijn lbmt the doctrine *d annihilation, ih* vie* tlbst A frtra^ri peftton 
» cut uit. Ji-*Eo?vet1 ^nJ dm.* eol run alter denth", fcj rejected It h <il«u» 
h i j itasFi that NirvftnA i j locnknl iijur. . 4 kind i>j r 11/ u li^t- <mt?r ■«-! y iliil'-n nl from 
Etir (muni lory jiuI im^nuiieM 11.1 lure ol mundane npcriimi 1 Hrli'.e it 
cannot be ctpr*«il rn thtr po4Uve te rns* iHaI *pj% to f s^ltlur ** wr htiu^ fcl 
1 s\r% Rhy* Ffravidi, Piaimi */ Suftn, |nfr<?d. Sues*. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BUDDHISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 
STORY in the Dhammapada commentary illustrates 



^ the distinction made in Buddhbm between Uie letter 
and the spirit, between a mere knowledge of the precepts 
and principle* of the system, and the actual attainment of a 
state of salvation. Two friends had entered the Order* One 
of them was old* and could not learn much by heart, so he was 
told to practise contemplation, and attained urahats hip, The 
other learnt the whole Scriptures, and became a great tcadicr- 
Hc once went to pay a visit lu hi* old friend, and Buddha 
who perceived Ins intention thought that the learned monk 
might try to confuse the old man, and therefore went to put 
the questions himself. He asked ihc learned monk a question 
about the first Trance, which he answered correctly, as well 
as other subtle questions about the Attainments, But when 
he asked him about the Path of Entering the Stream he canid 
nut reply, while the old mam who find actually entered the 
stream and reached all the other stages answered one fjUrsthm 
after another* The disciple? of the learned teacher murmured 
at Biidiihu's praise of an ignorant monk, hut he told them that 
their teacher was like a man who keep- cow* for hire, while 
the Other wa* like the owner, who enjoys the live product* 
df I he Cow. 

Right views ore ftn essential part uf the Noble Path, and 
B u d dhis m,howeveg much it avoids useless inquiries, inevitably 
takes up a metaphyseal attitude in its statement of the Four 
Truth*- It has indeed been asserted that Buddhism lift* no 
.metaphysics hut if by metaphysics wc mean thr systematic 
interpret alioji of experience* it ics much right to the name 

as any other Indian system* Not only b it metaphysical in the 
statement of its own fimdamfintaJ principles, but it took 
over much of the wor Id -concept ion of Indian thought- 
liuddhicm, like nil the Indian philosophies, was never, as in 
the West, n mere theoretical structure due to a curiosity to 
know how the world goes round. The Indian systems all 
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insist on knowledge, because true knowledge is made essential 
to the attaining of salvation. 

The first Truth of Buddhism makes o general statement 
about the nature of the world : existence ha painful, not merely 
here, but any form of existence m the universe (ioiu) as con¬ 
ceited by the Buddhists. This is one of the fundamental 
truths only to be fully realised with the attaining of complete 
enlightenment. The second Truth, that pain has. a cause, 
has led to those developments of thought that constitute the 
chief claim of Buddhism to be called a philosophy. The third 
Truth asserts that pain can be brought to an end. These two 
Truths have been expanded into the Cham of Causation* the 
Faf iccummuppddat ' origin by way of cause/ 

From ignorance an cause arise the aggregates (juan^Adrah from the 
aggrr^.iten &3 ratue *n«va rorciCH-UBneiHi l mm ^muirioiiiL3e*B aa cause 
mrim* uple-and-form {mind and budy), from nunm-and-twin as r*u« 
iriuH thi: sphere of tLe sii ficilu tbe sphere of the *ix m Cauae 

contact,, from contact aa ran?* n-"Ti.sattoD, flor;s ‘HJiMtiuq as cause 
etiving, from crmvmg as cal ukj grasping, from grasping u cause 
becoming' from becoming u cause birth, from birth as cau^e arise 
old age, death, grief, lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair, Even 
bo b the orn^nuiion ul ah ihu maee of pain. 

There have been many attempts to expound the exact 
logical connexion of thought in this formula. First the 
assumption was made that there b a logical connexion, and 
then the only problem was to discover it But we have no 
reason to think that the formula iv a part of primitive 
Buddhism, not that it whs invented as a whole. In the 
Scriptures we find several such schemes of causal relations 
differing both in* the order of the links and the number, fn 
the Digha t where the fullest canonical treatment is found, 
it occurs once with ten and once with nine links. In the 
Discourse on Fuel the brat seven links are omitted, and the 
series begins naturally enough with the root cause of craving/ 

Pischel holding that theoretical Buddhism rests entirely 
on Sankhya-Yogn compared and mostly identified each link 
in the Chain with a corresponding SAnkhya or Yoga term, 
and held that practically all wav burrowed from Sankhya- 
Yoga, The sankhara* are the vfi&anta, viM&iia is identical 

I Sf* Uu HU tta q run Cel p. 1ft?; ■till trt&m drfranten ar* fmrnri, t$ M Mft. fthjl 
Band* t m MaMmJdw mCta Id Ik 42 j Ihn fn ^iOi Iwlt* hnkt i* 
Ub«L which Onliv N«W mi 5*1.21* UiL m all J*h«4a. Sfl-r* 11 L «44 0, 

0 
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with the hngtnairira. nirrmrupa with huddhi, upmlana with 
dharmudhammu, and bhavn with samsrii. All this is quite 
unprovable, as we do not know that the Sfiakhya with these 
teclmical terms even existed when the Chain w«s formulated. 
In any ease it dues not tell us what the Buddliista understood 
by it. The S&nkhya terms state the stage* of evolution from 
a primordial matter (praAfri)> Thii conception is not found in 
Build hum, and Buddhaghosa expressly denies that ignorance 
i* to be understood as on uncaused root cause like priilrri. 1 

Sciwrt’s rxjimination leads to a very different and more 
probable result. The Chain is nut a logical whole, but a late 
construction in which primitive categories are amalgamated.* 
We can set some of the earlier attempts at a fonnulnliuri in 
the Cation itselT, and the borrowing of certain terms from 
some form of Sankhya and Yoga, or at least some of the 
current philosophical notions, is very probable. But 
a theoretical reconstruction of the historical origin of the 
terms would not tell us how they were interpreted by the 
Buddhists- Mure important than adding another unauthorised 
theory of its primitive meaning will be to begin by ^taring 
how it was understood by the earliest commentators. This 
interpretation is not primitive, but it give?* us the traditional 
view adopted by Buddliiv!^, and as will be seen differs in 
several respects from that in the MahUniddiui-mtia attributed 
to Buddha himself 

Buddiutglinsa * says that the special murk of ignorance is 
not knowing, its essence is delusion, it appears us covering, 
and it* immediate cause is the fi.su ms, Elsewhere wt find 
ignorance as one of the iis&vas. nut an effect of them. This is 
not the only case where the terms of the series have to lie 
applied in special senses. 

From ignorance arise the aggregates (xtnkh&ras). I ho 
term tankhdra is found used in three senses. It may mm 
any compounded thing. It is also used of the group of mental 


| ST, Stfij lii 4dmt& till in cot ietik boUi iitouiaeo ■i^i Mnvijui for 
WMlrnoe Aar be c»!|«| real Uva'i, Inal r..rt umd>H. fur igoomto* wigtamn 
fnoci IN Uiiw. 

• E. Soairt NXu fijf.. ,i« o. Harte. p, 4Si ft, T-*ydc, |SWS, 

„ „ ' f ™==" "'s»y 01 Cai<l9mtMn*»nma amir.*, JKAS, 

!>■ ™ '• D tlw ItiiMltl mavpcetlltkm* urn-u;* in n*«nr« life in Comh. •>/ 
r4'lHD|4jr(vitb Auw'oroaaMHU* I, Util YMutamJ, fyiri-nu cf tl^ktitk FWif 
For ttefijuw, of * whwtwf; Uewgn*, Alpl vr k ttu m riMwouh. Korn* llfi?, reum. 
ducoff ID WtaddolJ,, TAj hmililiLm uf r 
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constituents m the fivefold division of the individual, but in 
this formula Jluddhoghosa lakes the aggregates as being 
expressions of will. 4 ‘ Tlicir special murk is performing, their 
essence is striving, they appear as will, and their immediate 
cause is ignorance , 41 They are not merely will as a faculty, 
but acts of will producing karma good or bad, and in their 
totality they are karma. 

From the aggregates arises consciousness (iftnriVino). ** Its 
mark is knott ing, its essence is to precede , 1 and it appear* 
in rebirth-’* Consciousness is thus interpreted here as rebirth* 
consciousness. This is the stole in which the individual 
exists as disembodied at the moment of conception. Such 
consciousness however is not a continuum persisting from 
rebirth to rebirth, but only one factor in the ever-changing 
forms of the individual, which at one stage becomes tbe cause 
of the next. 

The succeeding links ore more obvious, and here 
Buddhnghos&’s etymologies do not help to explain. From 
consciousness arises name-and-form (ndmarupa), the concrete 
individual consisting of the immaterial part [ndma) and the 
mate rial (nipnj, Namarupa is an upantshadic term, and is 
oil the more likely to have been borrowed as there is another 
more usual division of the individual into the five khandh&s, 
one of which is rupa, body, Nama corresponds with the other 
four immaterial groups. 

From jmme~&nd-fomi arises the sphere of the six 
[aalayaiana), i.e> the six sense organ# including mind {mono}. 

From the sphere of the six arises contact (pkcrea), not 
merely * touch *, but the contact of each sense uigan. eye 
contact, etc., through its appropriate ' door 

From contact arises sensation (redond). This term usually 
means feeling, divided into pleasant, painful, and indifferent, 
but Buddhaghosa appears to use it predominantly of 
sensation, os he divides it into six, and says that it arises 
through contact of the eye and each of the other sense organs. 
He does not however exclude feeling, for he also says, “ the 
three vcdan&a are the cause of craving.” 

From sensation arises craving, thirst {tanha). Apart from 

* BctiMr iltdihn lM{n»pnlrtlniil||t otijrct* i (if. T)hp, I 1 Thing* 

• r» Krrnlrd hy WtlVk" PurfLit<A|(he»* *Xptim±J idWltfi* tiliB. IbMgMl ***' 
mind, *n4 niMa, ccwimiw, 
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this formula this is the fundamental cause through which 
every individual in any state clings to existence, 
Budrihaghusa here applies the threefold division into the 
craving for sensuous pleasure {kama), the craving for existence, 
and for non-existcnce, and subdivides it according to each of 
the senses, When the craving for visible tilings goes along 
the field of sight, and proceeds by enjoying the object by 
means of sensuous enjoyment, then theft? is the craving 
for sensuous pleasure, When the individual thinks that the 
object is stable and permanent, and the craving proceeds 
along with the heresy of permanence, then there is the craving 
for existence, since passion accompanied by the heresy of 
permanence is such craving. But when the individual thinks 
that the object is annihilated and destroyed, and craving 
develops along with the heresy of annihilation, then there is 
the Craving for non-existence. This is applied to each of the 
other senses, subdivided according to internal and external 
objects, and again subdivided according to past, present, 
and future, 

From craving arises grasping (uprufrina). Upddllna, 
which also means fuel, is that which keeps the craving active 
and feeds it like fuel. Its four forms are sensuous pleasure, 
heresy, belief in rites and ceremonies, and the doctrine of an 

A tman . 

From grasping arises becoming (Mam). One canonical 
meaning of Moca is existence or coming to be in one of the 
three divisions of existence, the region of sensuous desire, 
of form, and of the formless world. But in the formula 
becoming is divided by Buddhaghosa into becoming as karma 
and becoming as arising or rebirth {ujrputti). The former is 
identified with the different manifestations of will (greed, 
etc.), so that they are identical with the sank hams. Becoming 
as arising is the totality of the khandhas of the individual 
produced by karma. This is the sense in which becoming ts 
used when it is said to arise from grasping. But when it b 
said that from becoming arises birth (juft), it is becoming as 
karma that is meant. Becoming is both the result of the 
previous link and the cause of the next. Here, as in the 
passage from the second to the third link, there is a passing 
from one existence to another, and from birth arises old age 
and death. 
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it will be seen that according to this interpretation the 
series covers three existences. The first two links are said 
to refer to past existence, the links from consciousness to 
becoming to existence in the present, and the last two to 
existence in the future. This makes the sequence mow 
intelligible, but no reason is given for the repetition of what 
is essentially the same in any birth. Mr, Aung emphasises 
the identity by arranging one group under the two others, 
and showing how they correspond, The stage from con' 
sciousncss to sensation, says Mr. Aung, illustrates the passive 
side of life (upjHiUi’hhara}, and from craving to becoming the 
active side of life (fcjnimadAttoa}, the working out of arising 
as karma. In the stage from birth to old age and death 
(future life) only the [Missive side is expressed, and in the 
stage from ignorance to action (.tanMdroj) only the active 
side. 

What is certainly an older interpretation of the formula 
occurs in the Mahiinidana-sutki {Dtgha , ii 55). Hew there are 
only nine Jinks, the first two anti the fifth (the six senses) 
being omitted. Contact has as cause not the six senses but 
namc-antMorm. There arc other peculiarities in it. It is 
HrI stated in reverse order beginning with old age and death, 
which have birth as cause, down to name-and-form, which 
has consciousness as cause. But then another paragraph 
is added saying that consciousness has as its cause namc-and- 
form. Evidently the conception of the whole series recurrent 
as a wheel bad not yet arisen, It is then restated in direct 
order, beginning with consciousness, and a tenth link is made 
by dividing the Inst into two, so that grief, lamentation, 
etc,, are a final link having old age and death as cause. 

The interpretation of each link in reverse order then follows. 
It differs from Buddhaghosa in explaining becoming without 
any reference to karma. Rharn is merely coming to be in one 
of the three divisions of existence. The four divisions of 
grasping are the same as m fiuddhnghosa, and sensation 
is divided according to the six senses. Consciousness is atw 
described as rebirth -consciousness even more emphatically 
than by Buddhnghosa, and it is stated I hat there would be 
no conception or birth of an individual (name-anddbrm) 
unless the consciousness of an infant descended into the womb 
of the mother. Hence nanic-and-form has consciousness as 
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cause. But the exposition continues, “ should consciousness 
not get a foundation in the individual, would there he in the 
future the production and arising of birth, old age, death, and 
pain t” *' No, Lord.” u Therefore this is the cause 1 of con* 
sdousnc$$, that is to say, name-and-form.” Consciousness 
and n tune-and-form are thus mode causes of one another. 

Another peculiar feature is that m the middle of the 
exposition another chain of causes is inserted after sensation, 
which makes sensation the cause of craving, and then the 
sequence is craving, greed, discrimination, desire and passion, 
attachment, acquiring, avarice, hoarding, and ending with 
“the use of a stick and knife, quarrelling, disputing, 
recrimination, backbiting, lying, and many other evil 
actions.” This is no doubt an interpolation, as the list occurs 
independently in .tngttitum, iv 400, and the word for cause 
(prf/iceo) is different from that used in the main links. The 
whole exposition is said to have been given to Arnolds, who 
hnd rashly said that arising by way of cause appeared to him 
quite clear. It t$ evidently older than Buddhaghosa’s inter¬ 
pretation, and is probably the oldest record of an attempt to 
introduce logical consistency into the sequence. That it was 
not looked upon as bearing a clear and obvious meaning by 
the compiler of this suits is shown by the reproof to Anonda, 
which he puts into the mouth of Buddha, for saving that it is 
clear, when it is “ profound, even in its appearance 
profound.” 

The advantage to be expected from the indejicndent 
investigations of modem scholars is that a treatment, free 
from dogmatic assumptions might lead to the discovery 
of n more primitive train of thought. But the chief fact 
that results is that no agreement lias been reached . 9 This 
strengthens the view of Sen art that no ren! logical connexion 
in to be found in a sequence that has been put together 
from various sources. Even the Buddhist com men tutors 
have bad to interpret the terms in special senses, and to divide 
it into three lives, thus making independent divisions that 


■ fMV *™ hrm tt,nH tit* tart. Oh in «i<£du. » , 

* Hi * 1 frf lh* Fftfffihfi in knmw-n, 

" MlvHi, .? f ,ea JSwvtw in U F«rm*U 4a date* Oti-rt* 

lnWloswphy n Mm, Rim ObthM' krt, Pg^mimiuijildB in EBE. 
*Wt fac. CM., tod Krjth. BwUkiit Miktophy. p. fT. 
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correspond with some of the more rudimentary farms in 
the Canon. 

Although the formula as such has only a historic interest, 
it has on importance in its being on early attempt to formulate 
a rational law of causation, on which the individual could act. 
This is the fact that Mrs. Rhys Davids has emphasised. 
In the midst of a world of thought permeated by animistic 
and polytheistic notions it put the conception of a regular 
sequence of events not caused by the arbitrary will of a deity, 
but with each series of events rising out of the previous one. 
This is implicit in the formula itself, but the conception 
was also recognised and stated, as in Miijjh. Li 32. 

Let the beginning be, Udiym, let the end he. I will tenth you the 
Doctrine i when that e-lints, ibis exists l with the arising d that this 
arises; when that does not diet, this does not exist; with the 
cessation of that this ceases 

But this statement was never followed by nny application 
of it as a universal philosophical principle. The interest by 
not in a general law of causation, but in tile law of the cause 
of pain, and this became stereotyped in the Causal Formula. 
Existence in the world is pain, and by the corning to know 
how things are causally related escape from pain is possible. 
This Is the logical tide, but for a truth which required not 
to be merely asserted but realised as the result of a long 
course of training obvious logical connexion was not the 
first requirement. It had been declared to belong to the truths 
that are I icy ond the sphere of logic, subtle, and to Ik* perceived 
by the wise in the flash of insight tliat conics after long 
meditation and concentration. 

The fullest canonical statement of the attitude of Buddhism 
to other systems is found tn the lirahmajala-sutta (Digha, i )}. 
Sixty-two doctrines arc there mentioned and set aside, 
but not one of them can be definitely identified with tliat 
of any Indian system as now known. The chief cause 
of this is probably that Buddhism was not in close contact 
with upanbhndic thought, but we further find that the 
theories are not, as they have been called, systems, nor 
even the record of disputes with any actual opponents. 
They are abstract classifications of certain principles which 
appear again and again in the same formal recital, and show 
no evidence of real discussions with living exponents. Even 
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if they originated in such discussions, they have become 
mere lists of dogmas. But if they cannot be taken as trust¬ 
worthy stationents of the views of opponents, they at least 
tell us the Buddhist position on those points. They fall into 
two groups : 

There are those who hold views about the beginning 
of things tn eighteen ways (pubbsmtakappikd): 

(1) Some hold in four ways that the self or soul {dfwnn) 
and the universe (lok) are eternal, 

(2) Some hold in four ways that the self and universe 
are in some respects eternal and in sonic not. 

(8) Some hold that the universe is finite, or infinite, or finite 
and infinite, or neither finite nor infinite. 

Some wriggle like eels in four ways and refuse a clear 
answer. 

(5) Some assert in two ways that the self and the universe 
have arisen without a cause. 

Some hold views about the future in forty-four ways : 

(l) They hold in sixteen ways that the self is conscious 
after death, 

(®) Li eight ways that it is unconscious after death. 

(8) In eight ways that it is neither conscious nor unconscious 
after death. 

(4) They hold in seven ways the annihilation of the 
individual. 

(5) They hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment 
of this life in five way?, cither in the pleasures of sense or 
in one of the four trances. 

These appear to tie all the views that the compiler thought 
of as being hetd. The heretics are all caught In tJiis * net 
of Brahms just as a fisherman with a fine net might drag 
a small pool, and think, 1 whatever living tilings <if any sire 
that there arc in this pool, they arc all in the net. 1 The 
large number of views is only apparent, as many differ onty 
on unessential points. The first four views arc really identical, 
and the only variation is that in the first the holder of the 
view can remember lOO.ooa past births, in the second he 
can remember hb births through ten evdes, and in the third 
through forty cycles. The fourth case b more important, 
os the holder of this view is addicted to logic and investiga¬ 
tion, and says, " eternal arc the self and the universe, barren, 
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standing as on a peak. standing firm as a pillar: and these 
beings transmigrate, pass away, and arise, but it is eternal,*' 
Franks 1 identifies tills view with SAnkhva, and it is so vague 
that the possibility cannot be denied. Oidenberg 1 prefers 
to find Sankhya in the eighth view, which hold? that the 
sense-organs form an impermanent, clwngeabk atm an, 
but that there is also a permanent at man not liable to change 
called thought, mind, or consciousness. This so Car from 
being Slnkhyn as we know it is rat her opposed to the Sankhya 
doctrine, which makes the Atmnn or punisha an ultimate 
behind all the forms of the phenomenal consciousness. 

Among all these views there ts no expressed contradiction 
or even recognition of the Vedanta theory of an Atman or 
brahman as the one ultima to reality. Though Lhc personal 
lira limit is recognised, what is denied is not the Vedanta 
doctrine, but the view Ui*t 11mlunA is the maker or disposer 
of a new cycle, He is really an individual who has been 
reborn from a still higher itatc of existence owing to the 
exhaustion of his merit, mid who docs not remember his 
former birth 

Two of the views arc aligned in other stittas to certain 
teachers. The doctrine of those who wriggle like eels is said 
to be that of Slid java Bdattliapntta, and the annihilation 
doctrine that of Ajita Kcsakambaim,* 

All thebe views are rejected not because they are profound 
or unknowable. The Tilth ft gat a knows other things far higher 
than these, which are profound, hard to see, hard to under¬ 
stand, calm, excellent, beyond the sphere of logic, subtle, 
to be perceived only by the wise, and these ore what he him¬ 
self has comprehended and realised and now proclaims. 

The same points arc also treated somewhat differently in 
the wdl-knnwn lift of the undetermined questions.* 

ft) Whether the universe is eternal or not, 

(2) Whether the universe is finite or not. 

(3) Whether the Vila! principle (jfra) is the same as nr 
other than the body. 

(4) Whether after death n Tilth Agata exists or not, whether 

* Dftk*. tnut. n. 23 

< At| Mr* Jif Pp**, p, tta. 
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lie exists anti docs not exist, whether he is neither existent 
nor non-existent. 

Here, again, it is not maintained that the questions are 
unknowable, but only that they have not been determined by 
Buddha. “ For the matter does not tend to advantage, to 
the principle of the religious life, to aversion, absence of 
piv-ssion, cessation, calns, comprehension, enlightenment, 

Kirs' 

To this extent Buddhism may be said to be agnostic, not 
in teaching the fundamental unktiowabillty of the nature of 
things es in Spencerian agnosticism, but in excluding from 
investigation certain definite problems 1 which were useless 
to the practical aim of the seeker after freedom from pain. 
To human reason they are problems stilt 

For the Buddhist faced with the fact of the 

fundamental problem was the nature of the self. The doctrine 
on this question is formulated in the analysis of the individual 
into-five groups, the khandhos : the body (rupa >, feeling 
(urdftnd), perception (sniidd), the aggregates {j/ankhara}, and 
consciousness {tiiinflna)* Not only the self* but &U things are 
analysed into the elements that may be perceived in them. 

1 Alt things are without an JLtmim. 1 just ils u chariot b nothing 
hut the totality of cliariut-polc, axle, wheels, frame, and 
banner'pole. The argument lias a remarkable parallel with 
the position of Ilume : 

The ides of * saWtancc, sa well as of a mode, is no dung hat * collection 
t*J iiimple Jdea.i p that arc united by tbs iiu&girifitiuu* and have * particular 
imnid- Aligned to thftfn, by which wa lid nb 2c ia ;ppcaj 4 uifhgr to u«i- 
rrtiim nt pthtfTfc, that collection. but the djfforfsnr* betwixt these 
idaas consist* in this, that the particular qualities which form a sub* 
stance ire commonly refer'd m jn tmbinwn something F in which 
they are *Gpj>wtL to iobiue* 

O® the atman question the Buddhist position derives its 
strength from tlie boldness of the opposite theory. It was 
easy to argue against the theory of a soul which was accom¬ 
panied hy confident statements that could never Ik verified 
in experience. Yet the belief contains a principle which in 

1 Thrwi pryiblrmi Brw* th* mlj ground (or tty* rn*™ uf but this u 

exjKidtidn- puMldito lb* “ To ill rwu^lj l^r rnlcifht JtilqmxlL 

■Cil intliimr ftn Urn id ill# in j>r™t ur»J ha tf Ibfl wml bools 

“ T ™ W* * wE 0 *a«" Mxi. ihd iBaddkUii la Kfifi. 
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of Lise Buddhists and the Humista has never Iwen 
banished from philosophy- Why should these groups of 
sensation* and thoughts appear a* independent centres, each 
representing the world in miniature ? As William Jamr^ 
mys, u when Peter and Paul wake up in tin same bed p md 
recognise that they have been asleep, each one of them 
mentally reaches hack and makes connexion with but tme 
of the two streams of though: which were broken up by the 
sleeping hours,* 11 The problem of individuality touched 
Vedanta equally, and there it was solved either by making 
each individual ultimate within the paramntniiui f or by resort 
to the doctrine that plurality is illusion, mayd. But no 
mention of the rn&jd doctrine appears in early Buddldsm, and 
it is generally agreed that what it appears in VedAata it 
is a borrowing from the later forms of Buddhism itself -* 
To wlmt form of the atman doctrine the Buddhist canonical 
position was originally opposed is not clear. It might refer 
to some form of Siknkiiya or to the Jains (Niganthas), but 
there Vn nothing in the use of terms to show that Sankhy a 
was directly opposed* nor is it the fUmnri doctrine that forms 
the chief subject in the disputes recorded with the Nigautfias. 

To decide how far the formula of the five khwidhas is 
primitive as the expression of the doctrine of non-soul is 
as difficult as in the case of the Chain of Causation- It i-s set 
forth in the second sermon which Buddha is said to have 
preached, but this sermon with its formal divisions and 
questions and answers has the appearance of being a prt^Iuct 
of Abhidhamma method converted into a dialogue** VV hat- 
ever may be the way in which the doctrine was first 
formulated, it now forms with the Chain of Causation the 
chief theoretical lias is of Buddhism* In the Abhidhutnma the 
satikhnras are expanded into a list of fifty-two constituents, 
rhe various psychic states that arise and pa%s away. I he 
senses and sense-organs arc also subdivided according to 
functions and powers, and the aim appears to have been 
to analyse the self exhaustively into its elements. no one of 
which eouSd lie identified with a permanent atman. 

There have been many attempts to gpt behind this 
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formiOjiticm of BurklliLsf principles. Once it was the fashion 
to represent Buddha a thumughgning rationalist, opposed 
to all forms of 1 animism \ md teaching atlicbm and final 
annihilation^ In the view f?f another writer : 

A « Bouddliisnifj uwtocnpfiqut ct philoeophant , . . rtustariiD 
doit i*ji poser *m Hcrndd blame non defied, iont I'crsti truce, pa nr 
aUcritei p&t Jes ilocumnntn moins cm’owUnci^, ti at jm* main* 
curtains Ik foi d*jsi lea nHieui different e proud des lomua dirnvsi. 
LTiumme oitr^ordinaife em qui 1« rational Lrtea. virent ua BoudiHii r 
fut ador^ par k* peoples; if tram* lea fidtlea lEbaktos) dine Era 
miliftitJE non dMurbra par 1* midit*tk» aavuita et L* prmtique dt* 
frlHcmnoes. paftni Lea UEaa, nun ihwiuljitu^, e^mjM tuieut ha 
Aupafuf&duv, do !a pft^rc et de l id&aiioa* ailcpta fervent^ d un 
KiLfi^nuEh^iamfr KccomiutHiant et mpwstitwrux."1 

I'nr >irs< R hvs Dtvvick Btiddha is still the gracious teacher* 
teaching doctrines far more pakt&hlc than those which 
his disciples thought they had so care fid Jv preserved : 

In tima ihia original quarrel with the alma inpoutign diverged* 
In HiuLdhiam it became nn irrational denial of ita man aft man ; hi- waa 
vaduaod to hit moKumaata, kdy and tnmd With the rejection of 
divinity in the self, the aelf hiroadf, the inin 7 the perttHi the spirit 
using mind and body was id bo rejected,* 

This is a sufficiently severe judgment on Buddhism, but 
the pious hope that it was once something better before it 
became au 11 irrational denial " must remain at the side of 
the other views of these pubbanlttkoppika until some positive 
point of agreement can be reached. They all agree in holding 
that the primitive teaching must have been something 
different From what the earliest Scriptures *.nd commentators 
t]Knight it was. 

1 he attitude of Buddhism regarding karma and trans¬ 
migration differs from common India]) iwlief not in tlie 
doctrines, hut only in the position Unit they hold in the scheme 
of salvation. If Ims been held that the Buddhist doctrine 
of the self contradicted transmigration, but an individual 
may transmigrate whether he consists of un atinan or only 
n bundle of Mmiiilhus, ft is just because he has not succeeded 
in bringing about the final dissolution of the khaiidhas that 
lu j transmigrates. Whet is in contradiction with this is not 


[ L H- I* V*1Jm Piiu»in L Houdd&irm*, p. 
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BtidcIhUm hut Childers’s theory that at death the kJmxidlms 
were destroyed # and tluit the only connexion between two 
existences wnb the karmu, The mistake of Childers was 
almost inevitable at a time when no examination of decisive 
texts was possible, but it lias been repented without the 
slightest attempt at verification. The ever changing bundle 
of kh&ndhas may be said to be new from moment to moment, 
and hence from birth to birth, Bui from birth to birth it 
remains a changing bundle* until it is finally dispersed with 
the extinction of craving, 1 Another mistake has been to hold 
that karma is the cause of rebirth* and that Nirvftna 
is attained when all karma is exhausted. It is* of course* 
karma that determines the kind of rebirth, good or bad 
according to merit, but craving bt the impelling force, This 
may be seen all the more clearly front the fact that exhaustion 
of karma was the ideal of the Jains. 1 and this Jain position 
was directly opposed by the Buddhists. After the atman- 
theory it was the chief principle on which the two systems 
differed. Buddha is recorded as saying : 

1 wont to thfi Nig&bthaa, &t\A said, iB ia it tnu, (fiends that you 
Nigm$|hai bold thb lh«zry wid vfew that whatever an individual 
eipetityicM, wkethtf p]e*«urable ¥ painful, or indifferent* i* all the effect 
of hii previous karma, and that ao by the extinction of old kaiitas* 
through penance and by the jicn-perfortnftncfl of &rw kutna* tlusi* i* no 
out flow in the future and that though them be tag no outflow is the 
fa tuns ihure will lie deatrucikm of karma, through destruction of 
hrnkft destruction of p*ip, through the destruction of iiain (kilTiictbo 
of feeling, and through dcfilructioia of Iceling all paifi will be 
exhausted 1 " _ 

The Nigapth&a thus uked by me ad.mil.ted it* and I said, ! * do you 
know that too were eiuteflt previously mid not non -ewst^iit T 

“ No, friendV" 11 Do ysm know, friend** whether in ih* past you 

certainly performed rvvil karma 1 11 “ No* friend." *' l>o you know, 

fritDiija, that you ptrfomijed such of such evd kanim t ph " No* friend. 

11 Well, friends* do you know whether an much P»w> exhausted, 
ot n much if still to be exhaiutedi or whether, when mj much is 
exhausted* all ^in wiU be exhausted 1 Pf No,. friend ’ 1 11 Well, 
frieink. do yon know the abandonment of evil principles in this Hie 
and the acquirement of good onea I 11 11 No, friend- 1 

Buddha tells thtrm that if they know these things. It would 
bn fitting for them to bold thdr doctrine of karma. The 
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Ntganlbas say that the it master is omniscient, and he has 
said to them : 

You htv< previously done evil bniu. This you exhaust by these 
severe atLste titles But in that you are here and now ronmined in 
body, speech, anti mind, this in the future is the noo-perfoimancv 
ul evil karma. So by the extinction of old karmaa through penance 
and non-performance of new bamms there h no outflow is the future, 

Buddha goes on to argue that the Ntg&nlhas are not con¬ 
sistent with their principles, and that tfcdr striving u not 
fruitful, but the question of chief interest j» the doctrine that 
Buddha puts in its place. A monk may find that while he 
lives at ease evil ideas increase, and he may practise striving 
directed to pain (i.e. a form of striving which involves painful 
efforth hut at another tone be does not do so, just as an 
arrow-maker may apply two firebrands to an arrow to 
straighten it, but does not do so when Ills end is effected. A 
monk of Buddha leaves the world, abandons the sins of 
killing, injury, theft, incontinence, lying, bad language, etc,, 
follows the monastic rules, is freed from the bonds of greed, 
malice, sloth, distraction and remorse, and doubt. Ife 
practises the trances, and is finally emancipated from the 
asav&s of lust, desire for existence, and ignorance. The whole 
aim of this training is not to erase the effect of actions already 
done, but to eradicate from the individual those principles 
and tendencies that lead to evil actions and strengthen the 
ties with sensuous existence. The last bond that is destroyed 
is the ignorance that causes the individual to cling to 
existence in any form. This dinging is grasping (xpdddno) 
and in another form craving (tepAd), and to this he must i* 
purely indifferent. He must not even be attached to 
indifference. In another discourse after Buddha has 
explained that attachment to existence even in the highest 
spheres leads to rebirth, Auanda asks : 

In this case, lord, a wnnlt W reached tbs indifference in which 
be says, " it would not he. it might nut bo for me, it will not bo, 
it wiil not bo for me, whet is, what has bean, that I abandon." 
Does that monk, Lon], attain Nirvana I 

In this esse, jlnands, one mmilt might attain Nirviga, another not. 

What is the mason, Lord, what the cause, why one might attain 
Nirrsp and another not f 

The monk trachea the indifference in which ho says, “ it would not 
be 1 ' (etc ), but he is pleased with the indifference, he welcomes it. 
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and ta attached to it. Hi» caxuctoitrae&t u dfpr.ndr.nt od it and has 
a grasping for it The monk wtih grasping does not attain Nirvap* 

Jainism is the most extreme form of kiriijavdda, the doctrine 
that salvation is attained through works. Opposed to this 
is die doctrine of non-action, that the way is only through 
knowledge, or as in the ease of Pur ana Kassapa and others 
Hint all actions are fatally determined. Buddhism does not 
appear to have solved the antinomy of free will, except by 
teaching without any suhtlety that right action is a part of 
the Noble Path. A Jain layman is recorded to have asked 
Buddha if he taught the doctrine of non -action, and Buddha 
replied: 

There in » way in which one might nay of me that the ascetic Gotama 
holds the principle of non-action, teaches the doctrine of non-action, 
and by this leads his disciples ; and there is a way id a inch one might 
rightly say of nu> that the ascetic Gtrtuma holds the principle of action, 
teaches the doctrine oF action, and by this leads his disciples. 

And how might one rightly say of ruo that the ascetic Comma 
holds the principle of nOA-active T 1 proclaim the non-doing of evil 
conduct of body, speech, and thought. I proclaim the non-dying 
of various kinds of wicked and evil things. 

And bow might one say yf me that the ascetic Gotama holds the 
principle of action t I proclaim the doing of gor-d conduct of body, 
sj>eock, and thought 1 proclaim Lhti doing of various kinds of good 

The details of lluddhist cosmology need not detain US, as 
the fantastic structure appears to be merely based on the 
astronomical and geographical views of the time, but much 
of it was evidently elaborated and extended more or less 
independently by the Buddhists. The whole universe, 
corresponding to the egg of tfrahmik is divided into three 
regions, the kSmalnlta, the work! of sensuous feeling extending 
from the lowest hell beneath the ctn-lh up to and including 
the six lowest heavens. Above this is the rflpatoka, including 
the Brahma-heavens in sixteen stages, anil higher still up to 
the limit of existence the arQpaloka, the formless world 
divided into tiers according to the degrees of the attainments. 
But this is only one universe. There are other systems of 
these spherical universes, and in the spaces between them are 
special hells.* 
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Wiint distinguishes tlit> essentially from general Hindu 
polytheism is the position of Hu- gods. The whole pantheon 
as it existed in popular Ix-liof was taken over and even 
multiplied, hut the doctrine of non-soul was extended to the 
gods also, This made tio difference to their actual functions 
«s rulers. They were still beings who could confer favours 
and punish. Koch god remained such as long as the merit 
lasted that placed him in his position, and us soon as he passed 
away there was another ready to take Jus place. So far from 
there ln*ing any expressed atheism a* in Sinkhya, meditation 
on the gods is one of the six Hecollections thus given by 
lluddhaghosa t 

Oue i*'Lo tlrflres to practise recollection on divinities should practise 
it endowed with llio virtues of foitji etc resulting in accordance with 
the Noble Path. and alone and secluded he should mi the divinities 
ui witness's, recollecting bu virtue# of faith etc. thus : there are the 
gods who are the lour Great Bangs, Lhe Titvatimu gods (of the 
heaven oi tho Thirty-three}, the Yima, Turita. Nimmiaarati, and 
Faniummjtavaanvstti gods; there are the gods of the Brahma-world, 
and gods beyond then*:: three gods endowed with such faith have 
departed thence {from their former state) and hate arisen here (i.e. 
in whaLaver heaven they now are). In me also such faith is found. 
Ksiihiwed with such morality . . with such learning . , with such 

renunciation . . with *ixch wisdom there god* have departed thence 
and have arisen here. In me also such wisdom is found. 

These are the gods of the current polytheism,-arid they are 
recollected not to he worshipped, but in order to he realised 
in their proper places in the scheme of things. It is doubtful 
if God as an ultimate reality, an ens reaiiitimum na in Vcd&nta 
or Platonism, wm conceived, hut the denial of such a con¬ 
ception h implicit, and it is certainly denied that BrahmA is 
the Lord, or the maker of the universe, or omniscient. Equally 
important from the standpoint of thciatic religion is the 
exclusion of the gods from any shore m the plait of salvation. 
The disciple neither desires the heaven of Brahma. nor looks 
to him for help in attaining the goal. lie aims at attaining 
the ultimately real, ami this is Nirvana. It is not stated in 
such a way that it can tic identified with God. hut it may be 
Miid to be feeling after an expression of the same truth. 

Host of the metaphysical principles in their earliest 
ascertain ah I* form may be called implicit. They were rather 

* l u. If. ;s5 , tine irpftb uJ UiP mto imktR fr™ -tftyuf, iu SE7 r 
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•warned a* fact* uf experience than established as theories 
in opposition to rivals. The Sinkhyn dextrine of the atman 
a conscious theory of spiritual monadism opposed to 
pariihchum The Buddhist appealed to the obvious fact of 
the existence of separate individuals. The doctrines of 
d harm a and kamia* which appear to make a moral governor 
of the world superfluous, weft to the Indian not theories that 
had developed within a social system, but undisputable 
facts. The Later theories that grew out of this rudimentary 
system were due to the gradual recognition of hidden 
problems. A doctrine held by sonic of the Sarvfistividinft was 
that all thing* art- existent (mnum nr it). According to the 
Kathdvatthu their peculiar theory arose from the problem 
of tunc. Can the past and the future be said to be existent t 
And if not p is actual existence only momentary ? The most, 
importunt development was the epistemological theories of 
the Mahfiyfmu schooLt, and these were certainly centuries 
later than the position which assumed without questioning 
am! contradiction the objectivity of an ex tens al world. 1 

If is possible to raise the question whether the earliest form 
in which we fifed the doctrines faithfully represents the 
primitive position* If Buddhism 41 became an irratioflal 
denial i+ , what wat it before it became so ? No one has ever 
seriously *dtempted to show that there was once anything 
more primitive, or that any views other than those we know 
could he called Buddhism. In its denial of a supreme Lord 
Buddhism agreed with Sankhyn and Jainism, arid its chief 
claim to intellectual independence of these systems lay in 
the fact that it denied a permanent self. There is no rivalry 
between tile Puli and other schools in their canonical sources. 
They developed new problems, but all accepted the same 
Scriptural utterances as their authority. We can see within 
the Canon the tendency to analysts and the growth of new 
Cormul&tions mid da^ific&tiorcs, but nothing to indicate 
that Ihiddhijun ever lost hold of the doctrines once delivered 
to the disciples, until the subjective idealism of the Matiayina 
become n solvent in which external reality disappeared and 
Nirvana became identical with transmigration. In another 
important respect however Mah&yina shows the growth 

1 E >" ihtmf* il?*Hs>jiC!Ji-riLi *e* Dt*fnpta. ftl Jr ih. ft; A. It BvU .Aid 
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of mythological doctrines which -were probably developed 
from existing in the earlier schools. These concern 

the nature of a Borfhisatta and a Buddha* with consequent 
modifications of the conception of the disciple's career, and 
bring us to the problem of Buddha a* * mythological 
character. 


CHAPTER XV 
BUDDHA AND MYTH 


I K the Triple Jewel the great problem, has always hren thr 
person of Buddha. The Doctrine and niseiptine as 
oificially recorded can be determined* but the conception of 
the enlightened fine has undergone great changes. Hence tht 
modern theories which either rationalise everything, or 
mythologise every thing, or hold, that Buddha himself had 
claims which necessarily conferred upon him a pliure as high 
as the greatest of the gods, 1 

The first question therefore is not whether H is possible to 
rationalise the traditions* but, as Professor Keith emphasises, 
w ! ether the evidence they furnish for early Buddhist belief 
justifies our doing so. The opposition of Piii iwrus Sanskrit 
hat not the significance that it once had- Hi is meant the 
rivalry between the legends in tire PHli comm cn lories and 
those in the LaHut'vistant as sources of history* But all 
these legends arc attached to older documents of various 
schools., and it is now possible to get from them a ditferciil 
kind of historical evidence more certain llutn timt of the 
legends* that b* we can find what these schools actually 
believed about the nature of a Buddha, and what they held 
to be the false views of other schools, 

There b tu* doubt that in the Pali Scriptures we have the 
earliest materials, but a* the collection of one school it has 
to be determined wlteUier in it* Msertions and negations this 
school was opposing other dogmatic views which hud an 
equal claim to be primitive* It is al.w necessary to avoid 
begging the question by assuming t!uat the cone ipt inn °f 
Buddha as a merely human being is the earliest, and that mare 
developed views originated later. One great division between 
earlier and later documents can be made with certainty* 


* Thii lint li rtdi_ A. B. KnlA i 
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that is between the canonical statements and the com¬ 
mentaries. In the latter we find dogmas some of them never 
broached in the lexis, and others that Bret appear in what are 
admittedly the Latest compositions In the Canon. Within 
the Canon itself the distinction between early and late has 
often l>ccn made from very arbitrary considerations, but there 
is a broad division between the sutta* of the first four Nikayos 
and the Abhidhammo, The suttas, if not in all their details, 
were common to several schools, but the Abhidhamma U 
probably peculiar to the Tlieravadimh and it shows its late¬ 
nt*' by quoting the suttas as we now find them. It also 
contains as one section the Kathdvatthv or 1 Points of Con¬ 
troversy \ between schools which all accepted the authority 
of the suttas. 

The Majjhitna eontains several accounts of the knowledges 
and powers attained by Bud dim at his enlightenment. 1 
These are the four trances and the three knowledges, and are 
merely those which any aralmt attains. They are included in 
the longer list of the fruits of being a monk, and all the sujxt- 
unrrtml attainments, the working of miracles, feats of 
levitation and thought-reading, are held to be attainable 
by alt who practise right concentration. Although those 
qualities are common to a Buddha and his disciples, a Buddha 
differs in two respects. Firstly, lie not only, tike all arahuLs, 
knows the Path, but he has discovered it. As Anonda 
declared ; 

There is nn one nook entirely and emit pint* ly endowed with thorns 
quAlitiei with which the Lori), the arahai. the all-enlightened, wa* 
endowed. For the Lord WM Ihn [iruiutvi of lin. unprolucfvl Pa Ik, 
the preacher of lbs Path that had not hemu arigm.iuti, the knower, 
cognixer, jj«rc«jv<tr of the Path But now the diactplc* are follnwetw 
of the Path, bming endowed with it aftetwarda 1 

This appears to be is!] in this passage that distinguishes 
a Buddha from an aruliat, but there is a second quality some¬ 
times asserted, which in the post-canuniml literature becomes 

* So* »bCTf. ji. IS] wfcrtiw-r Hires end: tha inuidmti nettUannl lw|u« in 
U»Uif(r*l la nni new m tvurstjon, Ttw polnl hew ■■ tliafc Uirjr w*tt fa. u for Ih* 

amt it «-m in U* lijffck of lira Shat Ifaar elabo/atril ticir Tim u( ih« 
■mture ol a Jludilki*, 

* -U.iyS.ni ft ; attributed W HticUlhe tllOHlfin >tsny. iii 00. Huddhe , nueliftiw 
wr also olaMiflad aa lbs tan jmwera |Mg), iotas of which belong la diec-ipUa, 
ASlMr. Ill ], 
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a standing epithet, He U omniscient (rotfrunni*). This is 
explained in various ways, and according to Buddhist 
accounts was a quality claimed also by the Jain leader, "who 
declared that he was all-knowing and all-seeing, and professed 
that he had complete knowledge and insight, and that whether 
he was walkings standing, asieep, or awake, knowledge and 
insight were continually present, Buddha was asked by a 
wandering ascetic whether anyone who described Buddha 
himself in these term* would be speaking truthfully. Buddha 
denied it, and said that if anyone wished to describe him 
truthfully and not slander him, he would say, “ the ascetic 
Go tamo possesses the three knowledges,” ami these hr 
described as the three knowledges attained on enlightenment. 1 
Here no more is claimed for him Liian for any arahat, but the 
doctrine of hU omniscience did become the accepted view, 
King Fasenndi had heard n report that Buddha had 
declared it impossible for any ascetic or brahmin to be 
omniscient, and he asked Buddha ifbe had said so, or anything 
like it. Buddha replied that what lie hod really said was that 
it was impossible for anyone to know and nee everything at 
one and the same time. It is this mode of explaining 
omniscience that is later adopted, especially in (he com- 
mentary on the Dket^nnltJptltl^^^ , Buddha has not all knowledge 
present in his mind, but he can extend the net of Ids know ledge 
over the whole world, and thus bring any part of it with in 
Ins consciousness, The fullest account given in the j\ iddesa 
(1 855). Buddha has five kind* of vision. (1) With the eye 
of flesh he can sec for a league all round by day and niglst. 
Even if a single marked sesame seed were to toe thrown into 
a load of seeds he could pick it out, so pure is his vision. 
(2) With his divine eye he con sec beings >*ing bom and 
passing away, and he knows their merit and demerit. If he 
wishes he eon see one world, two worlds, and so on up to 
three thousand world-systems and beyond, (8) W ith the eye 
of wisdom {pound) he is the producer of the unproduced 
Path, which the disriples now follow. There i* nothing 
unknown, unseen, unperceivcd, unrealised, untouched toy 
hi* wisdom. Everything post, present, wul future comes 


4 i 4U2, 1 /M*. U ITT- 
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within the range of his knowledge. (4) With his Huddhn-eyt 
hr surveyed the world and saw beings of little impurity, of 
great impurity, of keen or dull iacultif ■. and condition* 
He know* that one man is given up to passion, others to 
hatred, illusion, reasoning, fait it, or knowledge. And according 
to their requirement* he preaches to each on impurity, love, 
contemplation, etc. This is human knowledge infinitely 
extended, for it is said that those who have wisdom even like 
S&riputtu move in the region of Buddha's knowledge like 
birds in space (5) Ills ah -seeing eye is called omniscience. 
As he is endowed with this there is nothing unseen by him. 

In these statements theme is quite clearly a development 
from the earlier canonical utterances, in which omniscience 
is sometimes not rven nswncd, to the developed theories of 
these works of the Ahhidhamma stage. It will be seen 
that in the Niddtm there is no hesitation in applying to 
Buddha qualities that are held to be divine. This work 
discusses the meaning of detia (god), and divides gods into 
three classes, (1) gods by convention, J.c. kings, princes, anil 
queens, (fcwt being a regular form of royal address; (2) gods 
by birth. i.e. gods in the ordinary sense, from the four great 
Kings up to the Brahma-gods and beyond ; (8)god* of purity, 
W- the disciples who are aruhnts and the pacccka-buddhas- 
The IvOfd himself is the god, the super-god (aiif/cto), the god 
beyond the gods (dr mUideva) over the conventional gods, 
over the gods by birth and the gods of purity. 

It is thus passible to say that Buitdha is called a god, but 
only in the sense in which the term god is defined by 
Buddhists. Every nrahat has qualities that place him above 
the goils of the current polytheism, lint neither Buddha nor 
tile amhat has become a god in the sense of the originator 
of the universe or its ultimate reality. Such a conception 
indeed never Appears, for the polytheistic standpoint remains 
ui the doctrine thai there have been many Buddhas, and m 
the view that nil arabnU are 1 god* T , and even this 
classic cation of gods, which arose from the necessity of 
explaining the term de&U&bro never appears in the suttav 1 

1 TV frara tV nrtQimt of Buddk fizil twilling io pmirfa ; 

P" 
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In one canonical passage it is denied that Buddha is a god, 
but it is also thmc denied that he is a man. Being asked by 
a brahmin whether he was a god, a gandharva, a yaksha, or 
» man, he denied them all. and the brahmin asked what then 
he could be. Buddha replied : 

Those ifiava*. through Lb i' mm-mbimdtjament of which I might have 
become a god, have Wb abandoned ami cut oil at the root, like a 
cut off paint tree, with wmidete cessation ni breaming, and without 
liability to arise in tha future . and likewise tin*-* haavjLB ihrouirh which 
I might have brcunie a gandharvi, a ynksha, or a man. Jnst as a 
blue, r«|. or white Lotus and growing in tho watrr risen and stays 
beyond it imstaund bj the wuter. even so bom and growing in she 
world, and having the world, do l dwell unstained by the 

world BoOteJiihcr, brahittiu, that 1 am a Baddha. 1 

The gods and other beings arc such because uf their being 
subject to the asavas. A god, he. ' god by birth \ is 
one who through Liis Isbvas hits uttuined that position. And 
sy, the denial t hat Buddha is a man is the denial that be is one 
who like all those who are not arahats is still in bondage to 
the Hsavas. Evidently the possibiHty of a god free from all 
bonds is not even thought of. The stage that Buddha lun 
reached is IvkuUara, suprainujidane. Tlic whole of the Path 
with Nirvana is fokuttara, fur it raises the individual out of 
the causal cli&Ltt of birth anil decay, and sets him on a course 
that lends to the permanent und undying »***«• 

Thb conception of the siiptanui mlan c again is one that has 
developed in AbhiiHuuntua, and has become a special tenet 
in several schools. Buddha was held by sonic to be supra- 
mundane in all respects, and lienee not subject to the some 
conditions of existence as ordinary human beings, a view 
quite parallel to tin* Christian heresy of docelism. Ihe 
KatluivaUhu 1 tells us that the Vctulvak* school held that a* 
lluddha was * unde fill'd by the world lie was not really liom, 
but was represented on earth by a mind-horn appearance, 
and another school that as he was above all human feeling, 
he felt no compass ion. The Andhakas also were dooctie, 
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holding that in his ordinary fret* tie was pram untinner* and 
that his power of working miracles wp unUmitccL Dm tom 
also apfk ors in t he J/aAarajtu. iis> is implied in l he name of the 
sjchool to which it belonged, the Lokoitaravldin^ Them 
(ti 20} tlie Tuihagatas an? mui to be bum from the right side 
of their mothers, which h not broken breaune they have a 
mind-formed body* 1 

1 1 j *hou that Hudiiha wp looked upon as u man is not 
sufficient to prove that lie was originally conceived as tncrelv 
human. Fhc in carnation of n divine being is a wclUkiuiwn 
feature of Hindu mythology, and the theory has to be con- 
ddc-red whether Bud dim was merely such another avatar of 
a god. This view has been pul forth and worked nut in mosl 
detail by I|_ Kcm, 3 In the whole marvellous legend of 
Buddha* and it lost no marvel as fie t**ld it* Kern declared 
that he was unable to see a single untruth. It is *11 literally 
inir T but it ! ■ t,hc truth of myth, all the legends, of Buddha 
being descriptions <-F the anti and Either heavenly bodies* He 
did not deny that Buddha may have existed* but held that 
all the stories we have arc mythological Ak criptjom of natural 
phenomena* Buddha's meditation on the twelvefold chain of 
causation represents the rising of the sun «t I he spring 
equinox and the twelve months* hut it is also a ereatii ■ e i myth 
and more. " Tlie sun-god had to be reprrtented nut only as 
creator, but also as physician, as Apollo* as healer and saviour. 

* - Hence the four truths of the physician were also fitted 

in f and t hus we under thq appearance of a dry scholastic 
formula a rational fusion of a description of sunrise with the 
indication of the beginning of the year* el combination of a 
myth of creation and of salvation." 

BuddhVi two former teachers, who had died before him, 
mean two stars that disappear in the light of the mn* Die 
(lnutama who according to the Tibetan was an ancestor 
of Buddha, is the early dawu t or perhaps the planet Jupiter. 
He too fades before the rising sun. The going to Benares at 
midsummer to preach the first sermon* a journey of 1 K hours, 
means that the sun wb.i 18 hourc above the horizon on the 
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longest day. 1 Ka&sapa of Uruvelii. who became Buddha's 
dimple, is also the personified dawn, and his brightness 
also was lost in the glory of the sun. The six heretics arc the 
false lights of the five planet* and the moon, Rthil i a is 
naturally an eclipse : he was (torn at the time when the 
Bndhisatta disappeared. Mira » the spirit of darkness 
defeated and driven away by the nun-god.* Buddha himself 
is Vishnu incarnated as Krishna. 1 

It would be no surprising fact if in the growth of the legend 
™t actual sun-myth traits had been adopted from Hindu 
mythology. But oven those that have been pointed out are 
in conclusive, nun to Kcm they wore not mere additions, 
for this would have spoiled his theory, but belonged to the 
basin of the myth. The contest between the Bodlusatta 
am] Mars, said Kcm, la-long* in its chief features at least 
to the most ancient Legends of our rate. For anyone who 
chooses it b quite possible to put it beside the fight of India 
with Vritrn, of Beowulf with Grcndel, and the labours of 
Hercules, hut it is not possible to say that it is one of the oldest 
parts of the Buddha legend. There is tio trace of it in the 
earliest accounts. It may even be called a sun-myth, but this 
only goes to show that the legend to which it is attached 
was something else. 1 

Buddha's title AdU^abandhu. ' kinsman of the sun,* is 
also an unfortunate fact for the sun-myth, even if it is 
translated with Kern * a sort of sun It is so evidently 
a part of the family legend, which makes the Sakyas, 
like many other noble Indian families, belong to the 
solar race. 

The cakr Avar tin with hb wheel of empire b also probably 
pre-Buddhist. For the Buddhists the wheel was not the 

* The Indian day and night b dlndid into 90 hou», hmt« at ar* *0 *qp[)ow 
that U.» ptsro <■ about 93- north. porfiapi id At i’*f>fali or Kvhmif. Kmt, 
for, nl. I U 0 . 

* The nome fi Win u a Hythdfootoal k*“-n« A not fenwl outaid* Biuirihbm. 
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* There b not the flight* k nidnin- li»t Uu- idr* oi *»tu» of Vttwt nWd 
atbllmi *Im I It a Sana* *r*eo«Hi]iili-J. in Hid d*m I SB lb wtaabip ill Kfi»hni 
antler lkr natiH* Vwuihn a DMRlIovit in a I at <4 jinjm'ar fttwim. 
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•ditiUmi at a Isle riiBUUL-Elary 
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Sim, It nifty bt in&intaiDed that it once hftd that meaning, 
but that wa^i before the IbuMhlst^ knew of iL 

The basis of the sun'myth theory docs not rest on anything 
bo explicit i\s these instances* It coiisuti in irrating the 
persons and incidents as.au allegory of astrrinomical events, 
and trusting for proof to the fitness with which they fail into 
tile astronomical scheme. For Kcm it was one of the most 
important sections of comparative .tryan mythology § but 
it h not now taken for granted that ail myths are nature* 
mytlis. or that all myths are prelu&toric* 1 The Indian 
imaginut ion has continued to invent stories and develop new 
Ci ^veptioiui of I,he gods down to present times, but there is 
no evidence to show that the lialhL of telling allegorical 
stories of natural phenomena m^uinrtl for the Vcdic period 
was alive ft thuu.su,nd years labr. 

In the doctiULe of the nature of a ihiddha we can s« the 
development of new coTuwptkuw, The most important of 
these, beside* those that have been mentioned, are the belief 
la preview* Buddhas, the theory of » Great Man (maAd- 
purunAu), who is to become either a uni versa! ruler or a 
Buddha, the thirty-two bodily marks of such n being, and 
th«- theory c.if a llodliisativa. 

u has Ik-ch held that the lndief in previous Buddhas 
points to the actual existence of at least *<mc of them. We 
know tliat A_soka enlarged the st,Qp ft of KonAgamaiut. the 
fifth of the iix pixecdLiig Buddha*, am! the Chinese pilgrims 
visited the stupas of th- last three of them. This only proves 
that the legends concerning them then existed, but it docs 
nut proi l' these Buddhas to l>t historical, any more than the 
footprint of Bud dim un Adam's lYak proves that he visited 
Ceylon, 1 

Six previous Buddhas air mentioned in the Suita*. These 
agree with tlie list of six in Sanskrit Murks, hut lhe lunger 
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ihis vary* though all agree in mentioning DTpaukara, under 
whom Gotmna (ns the brahmin Sumrdha] made the vow 
to become a Buddha, aru! who first prophesied his career.. 
This theory of a succession of teachers is common to the 
Jains, and here there is some evidence that at least one 
historical teacher preceded Malm vim, 1 In tile case of the 
Buddhists there is no reason to doubt that Hie varying 
additions ho the list of sbe are all more or leas independent 
inventions and enlargements of an earlier form ot legend* 
and the fact that even the six arc absent from meet parts 
of the Pali Canon makes it probable that they too do not 
belong to the earliest tradition. This is also the tme with 
the future Buddha Hettcyya (MiutreyaJ, who is mentioned 
once in the suttas. The theory of a Great Man is 
undoubtedly originally nun--Buddhist, Here it is only 

necessary to discuss it as it wa$ developed by the Buddhists. 
It is found as part of the legend that Buddha was a king s 
son, and had the marks of a Great Man. If he had remained 
in the world, he would have become a tiniversa! ruler* a 
tt&ratariin. The original meaning of this term, as even 
Kern a dmi tted was probably "one who controls (t?flrfojyaft) ot 
rules over the sphere uf Ids power \nakra) \ but it came to be 
understood as 4 one who turns a cafcra \ With this change 
of interpretation mkm became a blank term to Ixr given 
a meaning according to the ideas of illness of the com- 
men ta tors. It is usually understood a* 4 wheel \ but how tlie 
whed was conceived never dearly appear* in the legends. 
The wheel is one of the seven treasure* of a universal 
ruler* and is described in the M nAd^udo.^unu-.TtJ//M as a 
divine wheel-jewel with a thousand spokes p complete in 
all Its parti with rim and bAVC M . The marks of wheels 
on the feel of Uuddlm a/c described in exactly the same 
tenms T The sutta describes how in ancient times the wheel- 
jewel appeared in the easteni quarter to Mahisudassana, 
king of KmiWntf, the later KttsinlJ#^ who sprinkled it. 
ami said, u may the reverend wheel-jewel appear* may the 
reverend wheel-jewel conquer. 11 He fcJtowod it with a 
fourfold army, and received the homage of all kings In the 
eastern region. Then it plunged into I he eastern oeearu 
and appeared in the same way i.n the south, west* and north* 
1 I!. Jv'c44» iii, Jo■ 5iir#fi in ERJSi 
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and in each region the king* paid homage, Finally the whtd- 
jewel having conquered the whole earth a* far u* the ocean 
came back and stood at the door of the inner apartments . 1 
Whatever the wheel may have once meant, it is here the 
symbol of universal rule, and all the phraseology about 
turning the Wheel of the Doctrine i> merely the adaptation 
of this symbol to the spiritual reign of the king of thr Dhamma. 

The thirty-two bodily marks (fa&fcAunu) of Buddha indicate 
most dearly the borrowing of a popular belief. Among the 
practices reproved as base sciences in the Ureal Morality 
is the interpreting of the bodily marks of women, men, 
cliildmi and slaves, and it is described still more fully in 
the Niddem.* ThU however did not destroy the belief that 
such a sc if nee exists, and in all the forms of the legend of 
Buddha's birth we find the mention of his marks, which 
were interpreted by the sage Astta or by brahmin priests. 
There are thirty-two such marks, which indicate that the 
individual is a Urent Mon, and will become cither a universal 
ruler or a Buddha.* 

He has (1} well-set feet, (If) wheels with a thousand spokes 
and rim and nave on the solrs of his feet, {8) projecting 
Jut Is, (4) lung fingers, (S) soft hands and feet, {9; netted 
hands ami feet, (7) prominent ankles, (8) antelope limbs, 
(9) when standing or not stooping his hands reach to his 
knees, (to) the private member is in u sheath, (11) he ha* a 
golden colour, (IS) soft skin, (18) there is one hair to each 
pore of the skin, (11) the hairs of the body arc black, rising 
straight and curling to the right, (15) lie b very straight 
of body, (10) he has seven prominences, (IT) the front part 
of his body is like a lion, (18) ho has the space betw ee n the 
shoulders tilled out, (19) his height b equal to his outstretched 
arms, (ihJ) he has even shoulders, (SI) keen taste, (93) a lion* 

> Ilfcj* tavijirxllmt tin*" " 
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jaw, (29) forty teeth. (2») even forth, (25) is not gap-toothed, 
(28) tui» very whtfo teeth, (27) n. large tongue, (28) a voice 
tike Brahma and as soft as a cuckoo’s, (2D) very black eyes, 
(80) eyelashes like an ox, (81) white hair between the eyebrows, 
and ($2) his head is the shape of a cap (unAimrua). 

Besides these there are eighty minor mark* (onwi'ymyanoi • 
having nails copper-coloured, glossy, and prominent, having 
fingers bright (f), and regular, having the sinews hidden, 
without knots, etc. 1 

Several of the marks have a special interest in relation 
to the statues of Buddha, and their true significance has 
been discussed by M, Foucher,* In the earliest representa¬ 
tions of scenes in Buddha’s life, as at Dharhut (3rd 
century B.r.) the figure of Buddha is not found. The preaching 
of the first sermon is indicated by the figure of a wheel, 
and the fact that it was in a park is shown by the fig 1 ires 
of deer. At Sane hi in the scene of the convention of Kassapa 
of Uruvel& all the persons concerned arc portrayed, except 
that there is no Buddha. What the actual sentiment of 
believers was that led to this omission we do not know. 
It was tu>i the mslam to do it, says M, Foucher, 

It is in sculptures of the G and Kara school in the first 
century n.c, that the earliest figures of Buddha nre found. 
With new believer* in the foreign invaders, new sculptors 
introducing the ideals of Hellenistic art, and no doubt a 
newer und different school of Buddhism, there was a break 
in the tradition. A type of the figure °f Buddha modelled 
on that of Apollo was created, from which ific Indian and 
all others are derived- In the Gaud Kura type the hair is 
long and gathered up with a bond into a bunch forming a 
prominence on the top of the head. It b this feature which, 
M. Foucher maintains, explains the peculiar shape of the 
head on the later Indian form. On this the prominence 
remains, but it Ik-coiuc* part of the skull, and the sculptor 
being unable to reproduce llie IIowing tines of hair covered 
the head with small ci retd or knobs, which arc sometimes 
elaborated into curls turning to the right. The hair of the 

1 hat. 191 (tOSl: /rte/wwoe-'**** 0 . - Mjvmd to HI; 

I'tmliu. «m. 593, , , , 
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ticad i* not mentioned at at! in the Pali, but the Lalifa- 
11 starti, which omits marks E5 and 24, inserts two others: 
having an even and wide forehead, and having the fiair 
of the head turning to the right in block locks like a peacock’s 
tail or mixed colly rm in. 

The doctrine of marks may be old. but the lists that we 
possess have developed from the Camlharian. and they 
cannot be put earlier Ilian the Christian era. Clearly the 
lists that contain these murk- are very lute also, and two 
considerations need to be made. The sutt&* which speak of 
a cakravartin arc evidently among the latest parts of the 
Canon. Tiny belong to a stage in which the whole legend of 
a cakravartin was fully developed a* we find it in the 
commentaries. It is also probable that the actual lists of 
marks, we jjoksoss them, are later still, and have been 
added ns comments to the Uxt. They have undergone 
changes, os the differences between the Ptlli and Sanskrit 
li-it.'; show. The list. ,i ruiiii.r marks » still late', d in the 
Pali tliey are found only in the commentaries. In any case 
we cannot be Mire that the actual lists recorded arc identical 
wrtli those which may have existed when the doctrine of 
marks was adopted. 

The epithet " having the hands and fret with a net (or 
netted) ' or as the l.aliin-viilnrci says, ‘ having the fingers, 
hands, and feet with a net,* has hern taken to nitan that 
the fingers and toes wen* we blu'd, and some «f the (londhZLra 
statu™ actually have webbed fingers. Hut Ibis was only a 
device of the sculptor to give strength to ports Likely tu be 
broken, since this feature only occurs when the fingers stand 
out. IlutMhaghosa appears to have known this view, on he 
denies that the lingers were webbed, 1 and say* fimt one with 
such a defect could not receive ordination. That the network 
of lines on the hand way originally intended is a sufficient 
explanation. BuddhaghtWa own view' is not likely to be 
the primitive one, He >nys that the four fingers and five 
toes were of equal length fas he m> doubt saw them on 
statues), and that when Bndiftm entwined his fingers they 
were like a window with a lattice made by a skilful carpenter. 
The iinnd of white hair fSkt, urnd, lit. * wool *) is said both 

1 A’a eantmrfui pgriflaiUt-. . tJ« mb 1« U uniilwl IS 1>1 TJ. 
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in Pali anrl Sanskrit to be between tltc eyebrows. Buddlia- 
ghosa says that il between the eyebrows at the top 

of the nose, but that it went up anti grow in the middle 
of the forehead. It is thus represented on statue* as a 
circular lump, or sometimes by the insertion of a precious stone. 
In Maii&yana vAtras the my of Eight which Buddha at times 
emits cornea from this, and illumines the worlds. 

In the PSH commentaries rays of sue colours (six being 
the traditional number of colours) arc said to issue from 
Buddha's body. They are not usually conceived as issuing 
from the unna. but as extending in a halo from all parts of 
his body to the distance of a fathom. If he wishes he hides 
them with his robe and goes about like an ordinary monk. 
In one ease however he emitted a dark ray from the upon, 
which plunged everything in black darkness, and then 
another, which was like the rising of a thousand moons. 1 

The theory of a bodhts&tla is dearly the extension of the 
doctrines held concerning a Buddha. Ootams was a bod hi - 
sat fa ever hiriee he made the vow to become a Buddha. 
After that in his successive lives he was proceeding on his 
predestined career, and acquiring merits which led ter his 
final achievement. In jmrtindar hr performed ten supreme 
virtues or perfections (pdmmi), which are likewise performed 
by every bodhisatta: almsgiving, morality, renunciation, 
wisdom, energy, patience, truthfulness, resolution, love, 
and equanimity. 

This doctrine of the vow, the career, and the perfections 
is absent from the four Xiklya*. and was evidently quite 
unknown when they were compiled- But it cannot be 
assumed that its first appearance in the Theravid* school 
coincides with its origin. It may have been introduced 
from some other school. We know from the hatha&atihH 
tliat various schools were in contact, and that they appealed 
to the same authoritative texts, so that the Ihcravftdins 
m&v have adopted a current doctrine tliat harmonised with 
their own principles. We already find in it all the factors 
fur the groat development that it attained in Mahayana 
schools. The difference in the latter » that every individual 
may make the vow to become a hodhisalla and finally a 
Buddha, lie then aims not merely at hi* own salvation, 
1 Jit. 1 44* ; Ftwaiwr. «w. 323 i £*p. torn. I 1 *>. !ii lps * 
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but at acquiring merits by which he can win the salvation 
of count Irs* others , 1 

It has been thought that at the Aide of the official doctrine 
a.v we find it in the Pali there w» a nonHderical Buddhism* 
and that among the lay people addicted to prayer and 
adoration there were those who made a god of Buddha and 
worshipped him as suds, This would not foe surprising* 
but to call this non-clerical Buddhism is ratJicr Hke codifying 
the beliefs of an Italian peasant and calling it nun-clerical 
Catholicism. When we come ho Malayans utterance*, 
we find enough fervent adoration without seeking it iu Ujr 
entim&iium. 

In one of the longest statements an tfiesutlav of what laymen 
thought about Buddha there i$ no mention of anything 
divine , 1 SorituJnnt.U declares that he is going to visit Buddha 
for the gi>od report Lhot he has heard ofhim. After describing 
the ascetic CoLuim m well l>oni on both sides for seven 
gene rat tons back* lie continues the recital: 

Thfl oacetir Cota no ha* ttbaivltwied a grtut family circle, H* 1 m* 
ahondoiml great wealth of gold f&toft-J) |>oth below mn\ above ground 
hvm "while a loy p * UlicV h^tr^d lad in tbn prims cif youth, in the !ir-t 
oi lifi- her baa gonit h ub from a liiHJtm to m hottael* as lifn. WhiU 
his imwjlling mother a ud Fuilu-r w*-pt with b»r-*fta]fml f *c« ui 
oil his hair anti beard, and donning yellow roUto Imn gone forth from 
a^bems* to a houselest fife Hu ia bonutiM. fair, attractive, with 
lovely vumptaxiun like BxuhmJI, m colour and presence not inferior 
lo look upon. He is virtuous, of noble virtue of good virtue, endow 
with good virtue; gj beautiful votes and speech* endowed with urbane 
voie^ cleat am| diftinrl for expounding the meaning. He u the 
*'i the f>Ju:hm «f many, without hurt. pawon, of fickJensui*. 
Hr twluM the tomb min lace iJip doctrine of action and «:U forth 
nghteouflne.^ He \w$ gonr forth from a high family frtmi an unbroken 
Wwtriy* family, from a farnify. rich, of great wealth, of great 
fKHMftioaj. Wen cn:^-* bmgdefns and CQuntrifcn u> come and oak 
him qiiMUona, Many ikoummis of divmmen Lave taken refuge with 
him. This good report has gone abroad about him : M ho ia the Loid, 
th^ arnhat, the fully enlightened, endowed with knowledge and conductj 
Who baa well gun* 1 Iwpti®)' the knowar of the world* the* nopreaip 
ebarintoor uf men to be tuned, tc&cW of gml» and mem. thv Buddha, 
th-n tjonl. He is endownd with the thirty-two marks at a Great 
Hufi H offering welcome, friendly, polite. not frowning, speaking plainly 

1 ihft prral »liW«bni oi lie? hdhiiilta doctrsn* when it b«alnv IU# 
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mod willingly* Jig la umacted. h&acitirfcd, rwered T 
by iba taur uovmblteL Miajiy godi* and men tir cltYOtcd U) him, 
in whiiwvftr village or town he enters mm-hmsmu bdngi tin not hurt 
man. 

Further hit fame b described *& such that the kings Bimbisfirn 
and Paacnodi and the brahmin Pokkharasadi with tlicir 
whole families have taken refuge with him* 

This is not strictly the view of a non-Buddhist layman, 
but only what the compiler of the satis thought to be the 
natural view for m well-disposed layman to hold. It sums 
up what has been said above about the development of 
thi 1 legend we find it in the Canon* Buddha is descended 
from a wealthy family of the bvhotriya ea^tc. He has 
abandoned great wealth, and hav become a widely-known 
teacher* The wealth is naturally connected by the com¬ 
mentator with the four vases of treasure that originated 
at hk birth, 4 and the present allusion may well be the source 
of the later legend. As in the story of the meeting with 
Bin i bb tkra there Is no reference to his royal birth. The mention 
of the thirty-two marks is natural in the mouth of a brahmin, 
if the view taken above is accepted that it is the adoption 
of a popular belief in personal marks, for which it was the 
custom to seek intcrpretat.icm from soothsayers* The actual 
interpretation of those murks that we possess may be due 
entirely to later Buddhist sagacity, and we know tlmt some 
of them were in fact invented from a study of the peculiarities 
in the Indian style of images. 

Two distinct question* here present themselves, the 
question of the historical existence of a teacher in North 
India, and the quite different question of the credibility of 
the stories that are told shout him. Just as in the case of 
the Scripture** of the Buddhists, which were compared 
with the Gospel*; without any examination of the real facts, 
so tlie personalities of the founders have been brought into 
relation. Ever since the time of David Strauss there Um 
existed a tendency, resting upon a subconscious wish, to 
niythulogisc the Gospel story 1 . In the treatment of Buddhism 
the same impulse had an opposite effect. Not merely was it 
a relief to revolt against a tyrannous theology n but in 
Buddhism appeared a religion equally moral and far more 

1 p^* 
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rational is tip. Hence the usual attitude to Buddhism in 
England and Germany has been to accept Buddha and his 
carter as historical, that is, so far as represented in I he 
judiciously compressed accounts presented to Western 
readers., 

The archeological evidence is important, but Je« decisive 
titan has been thought, “ When Asoka himself appear* 
as witness/' says Gidcnberg, ** will anyone doubt that 
here (at Pipntvs) in truth and reality lay the realm of the 
Safcy&s 7" AsokaY inscription is only the testimony that 
be believed what lie went to see, the die of an event dial had 
happened two centuries before, and he believed equally in 
Kori&gom&na. Taken alone it proves no more than the 
testimony of any devotee to the truth of the relics that 
he reveres. Anoka's, inscription shows* that Piprava was 
certainly the accepted site of Buddha's birthplace in thr 
third century e.c. It is the circumstance that this doc* not 
stand alone that makes it impossible to put the Sakya 
territory else where than in the Himalaya region north of 
s&kcta or Ayodhya. The archeological evidence itself 
rests utt a tradition, but it allows ns to date this tradition 
with certainty much earlier than would be otherwise p<*ssiblr. 
With the evidence from archeology the topographical data 
in the suttas agree. They may not he thr oldest [«irt of the 
Canon, but they arc older than the legends of the com¬ 
mentaries, they were compiled by those who had nemo! 
knowledge of the places, and they are explicable only on the 
supposition that a rent tradition and a real knowledge of 
the localities were preserved- This tradition is a continuous 
one, and the centre of tl is the person of Buddha. Whatever 
additions to the legend then? may be, the further vu go bock 
the less do we find those features that, give colour to thr 
theory- of a sun myth, or to anything but the view (hat he 
was a historical personage, a great religious reformer 
<*iid moral teacher, and the prodaimer of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 


CHAPTER XVI 

BUDDHA AND HISTORY 

HTHR earliest conception of the nature of Buddha tlmt we 
^ find is that he was a h uman beings He comes to have 
,sti per human attributes ascribed to hkn* but they arc not 
those of the popular gods of the time* The attributes atuo 
develop, but on quite different Hnes from the conceptions 
of contemporary polytheism- This is the evidence of the 
canonical documents* and the evidence of the legends of the 
life of Buddha tells the same story* 

A quite distinct question from that of the nature of a 
Buddha is to ask how much actual biographical history is 
contained In the reports of Gotam^s life, there arc three 
periods round which the legends are grouped* the early life, 
the Renunciation and Enlightenment, and the public career * 
It is quite possible to hold that the legends are based on the 
actual career of a man ; it U a very different truitter tu hold 
that by applying the canons of historical atticism we can 
extract Ike thread of a credible story. What can Hrst be 
separated is the biographical dement in the Canon. Ihc 
principle of distinct inn lie* in the material itsdf H tor these 
canonical passages are certainly centuries older than the 
commentaries, As a youth GoUma leaved Ids weeping parents, 
renounce* the wealth of a Ugh-bom krila±fiy» family, and 
becomes an ascetic. After attaining enlightenment 
founding an Order his life h spent in travelling ami preaching 
through the lands of the Magadhftfi und Kosabs ludil he 
fluidly tcttlei at SftvMthL Even in certain portion of the 
Canon vc ibid longer legends incorporated* but they are rtill 
very Different from th*ise in the commentaries* 

The usual method of treating these passages has been 
to fit the later and the earlier accounts together and to 
make the later legends the real basis. But it is an illusion 
to imagine that the Pili. because it contains the earliest 
and most complete form of the Canon, differ* essential y 
from the Sanskrit accounts m the legends attached to it. 
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Without discussing this point further it will be sufficient 
to mention the actual results attained in constructing a 
biography from the legends of Buddha’s youth. The chief 
elements of these are the references to his parents, his 
youthful training, his renunciation, his two teachers, and the 
temptation by MAra. 

In the four Nik&yas the only occurrence of the name of 
Buddha's father is in the jlfoAdpodilfui-raita, which gives the 
name* of the fathers of tlie nix previous Buddhas as well. 
There he is called! Suddhodann, and hU royal city is Kapila- 
vutthu. The four names of his brothers, all ending in -odana, 
are evidently fictitious, says Oldenbcrg, But how art we to 
know that the name of Suddhod&na, like the names of the 
father* of the other six Buddhas, is not equally fictitious T 
Wc have no raeana of deciding, and all we can say is that a 
name meaning 1 having pure rice ’ would he a natural one 
for a man whose wealth depended on Hee culture. It would 
also he natural for tradition to preserve the real name, and 
equally natural in expanding the legend to invent other 
names on the same model. The rule of the Sakyas was 
probably aristocratic, in which each of the nobles was a 
r&jfk but to say that Suddhodana was one of these nobles 
it a mere rationalising of the later legend. The older legends 
know nothing either of a king or of Suddhodana, and Speak 
merely of the Sakya tribe, rich in stores of gold, a high 
family of unbroken kshatriva descent. 

The story of the incidents that caused Gotama to leave 
his home lias a parallel in the Canon. Wc find there no 
mention of Ids meeting with an old man, a sick man, and 
a corpse, but instead a meditation on old age, sickness, and 
death. Can wc think that the events would have been 
put in this abstract form, if they had been then known 1 
Although the later legend says that he was married at 
sixteen,, and left the world at twenty-nine, it may be held 
that there is no necessary contradiction with the canonical 
statement that lie left his home * while a boy, a block-haired 
lad in the prime of youth', as this is the repetition of a 
stereotyped description ; but it does look as if the picturesque 
details of his flight, or in fact any details, were then unknown. 
That he had a wife And son we may readily assume, but it is 
not necessary to odd more to what has been said above about 
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the Tmmg and family of * the mother of Rihula \ or about the 
illusory belief that liifi son is mentioned in the Canon, 

Of hLt six years? striving we know from the Canon only 
what the Majjhima tells ns (above p, 02 ff.). His two teachers 
are described as practising concentration, and what they 
inculcated were two of the so-osHed Attainments, which 
are also a part of the Buddhist system, but probably 
not a primitive part of it. It seems very unlikely that the 
compiler of the sutta a century or two later had any real 
knowledge of the facts of their teaching, Ih- hud U* 
describe their imperfect methods, and he gives them m 
what are exact descriptions of two Buddhist practices. 

Nothing about the philosophical systems of these teacher* 
is said either in the Canon or out of it until we come to 
A&vaghosho’s poem of the first or second century a.d ; ‘ 
There we arc told that Arw.la or A)fira first described his 
philosophy concisely to Gotama. It has a resemblance 
to the S&nkhya philosophy, hut is without some of its most 
characteristic doctrines. R. Schmidt call* it tin older form 
of SBukhya. Windbch supposes thot /Uvnghosha introduced 
only what he needed for Ids purpose. The point i* important 
only with regard to the question of the origin of Buddhistic 
principles, and even then only on the supposition that 
Aivoghoshn is faithfully describing a system m the form 
in which it existed before Buddha iicgan to preach. . 
is entirely improbable. The terminology used is oeit ter 
that of early S&nkhya nor of early Buddhism. 

More important is Aivaghnslia’s account of t ic rep cs 
of the two teachers to Gotama’s question about the religious 
lift aiu! the obtaining of final release. replycmiiiHl* 

of a description identical with the methods of the Both! > is 
monk up to the last Attainment but one. 1 he monk rear ics, 
the four trances, and then successively attains spate, t. c 
wtfmifr, and nof/iingnew. These last tliree stages arc concise 
statements of the first three of the four Attainments. _ - ,s 

account corresponds to the statement in the ^^ Inf 1 ' 
taught the Attainment of the state of Nothingness.. . lC 
description of ttddnka’s doctrine also corresponds with lue 
PiUi in making hia teaching the fourth Attainment. Aa^a* 
ghost ia has. thus added nothing essential to the canonical 
1 « iai IT 
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statement beyond giving an independent account of a 
philosophical system which lias no appearance of being 
historical. 

The accounts of the Enlightenment in the Majjhima are 
remarkable in being confined to describing Buddha's victory 
as consisting in the discovery of the true method of con¬ 
centration after the trial and rejection of the practices of 
other ascetics, and there is no mention of Mira or the 
Bodhi-trcc. It contains direct evidence to show how some 
of the Inter incidents have developed out of mere epithets, 
ft speaks of the river ‘ with good fords 1 (mppatitthd}, and 
this in the Jataka is turned into a proper name, SuppaliUhita. 
The neighbouring ‘army-township 1 (rerui-nigoma}, which 
was probably unknown or unintelligible to the com¬ 
mentators, becomes in the Jataka the township of a person 
named Sen 6 m, and in the Lalita-visiara the general’s village 
(tmapati-grama). 

History has been found even in the story of the contest 
with Mam. When Gotama had sat down beneath the tree 
with the determination not to rise until he had won enlighten¬ 
ment, what are we to understand by the attacks of Mfira's 
armies 7 It means, said Rhys Davids, that 11 all his old 
temptations came back upon him with renewed force. For 
years lie had looked at all earthly good through the medium 
of a philosophy which taught him that it, without exception, 
contained within itself the seeds of bitterness and was 
altogether worthless and impermanent •, but now to hi* 
wavering faith the sweet delights of home and love, the 
charms of wealth and power, began to show themselves 
in a different light, and glow again with attractive colours. 
He doubted and agonised in his doubt; but as the sun set, 
the religious side of his nature had won the victory, and 
seems to have come out even purified from the struggle M . 1 
But can we assume that the elaborators of the Mara story 
were recording 41 a subjective experience under the form 
of an objective reality ”, and did they know or think that 
this was the real psychological experience that Buddha 
went through ? Pischel's view is entirely different. The 
oldest form of the Temptation story, he says, is that in 
which M&ra tempted Buddha after his enlightenment, 
t Art. Bvidia la EB. 
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Crider the Goatherd's iiee p asking 1dm to attain Nirvana at 
once, 11 The meaning of the first story of the Temptation 
is quite clear from the oldest texts. In its plow they make 
Buddha doubt whether be should reserve his knowledge 
or teach it to men. There is nothing else in the Temptation 
story/ 1 * Here we have the theory that the origin of the 
NAf* legend h another legend of Mara referring to the 
period after the Enlightenment, and this again is supposed 
to originate Croiu the legend of Budd tin's doubtmg whether 
to preach, in which Mira does not appear. 

Tile question is further complicated by the fact that there 
b a parallel story among the Jains, In the Katpa*iUtra 
of the Jain Canon is given the life of PJLriva. the last but 
one of the TTrthakanw or leaders of the Jains. His enlighten* 
ment is there totdv but there is no mention of a contest with 
cm enemy* any more than Mara occurs in the canonical 
Buddhist account. But according to a Join commentary 
Fariv* hod to meet the attacks of a demon resembling 
Mira. When he sat under an awkit tree to win enlighten* 
merit, this enemy, an astira god Mcghamalln, attacked him 
in the form of a lion, and then sent n storm of tain to drown 
him. But the naga-kiog Dharana came and protected him 
by wrapping hb serpent body round him T and covering 
him with hb hood. 

Then the aanra it&ebg such great firmness of the E^fd, with hin tnirid 
smitten with great aatottbhineiit amt his pride calmed, mado obeisance 
to lha victorious one, mid want to hb own place. Dbanu^a abo seeing 
the danger was gone weni to his pt*co. On the righty-lourtb day 
after the ren initiation (of Pidvt)i on thu fourth ikv of the dark hull 
of the month Caiti* .,. m the hermitage under an asclra tree on a iton* 
slab, while he was calmly abated- calmly haring taado hb doebion 
not madn before, and having fallowed in under the olwarvsnces at 
tho devour, with the annihilation ol the four IdcicL^ of doairnctu'e 
karrufl, thefe im in F»r*va complete knowledge ilhmmmig with 
ita light the whole world/ 

Here the enemy of Plrlva is easily explained, as Mrgliantalut 
had been hb rival in former birtlts p just os Devadatta in 
farmer births was the enemy of the future Buddha, lor 
both there was a contest and a victory under a tree. IIut 

1 Le&am 0. S3. 

1 Cbm, an Vti«rfribr***** ****" * ™pki* t«t ummktlnn by J. 
C^arpffHtiAr. m ZDSW, fcix llVISX p- J2J ft* 
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Buddha's enemy was u supernatural being. whose origin we 
do not know. ‘Hie story of tin- protect ion of I’iriva by the 
N'ftgu king really com -.pond* with the unmotived story 
of the protection of Buddha from a storm hy a n«ga after 
his enlightenment. The parallelism goes further, for the 
mother of Pirsvn had fourteen great dreams lit hb conception, 
and the interpreters prophesied that he would become either 
a universal king or a Tirthakata. Like Buddha he displayed 
marvellous knowledge os a hoy when sent to a teacher. 
It appears as if the legends grew fide hy side and mutually 
influenced the rival Imgiogrsphers. They do not hr lung 
either to the canon of the Buddhist-- or of tile Jains. .Some 
popular mythological belief no doubt lies behind the Buddhist 
legend, os Min is sometimes named Nomuci, a well-known 
Vedic demon. For the Hudilhists lie is n god who takes 
A certain recognised rank among the gods of the Kama* 
sphere. lie is not, like Satan, the tempter to merely moral 
evil, but to any action which is the expression of kuma t the 
sensuous nature of the individual - 

O) den berg's defence of the Enlightenment amounts to 
maintaining the truth of the psychological experience. To 
many this will scarcely need proving, In a system which 
teaches a sudden conversion and the realising of the truth, 
when after long meditation 1 a light goes up a system which 
further prescribes the mystic practices, and illustrates them 
again and again in the conversions and testimonies of 
disciples who attained full knowledge, *nn we doubt that 
this was also the fundamental exfwrieuce of the Master If 
To what he told Ids disciples they may have added Items 
of their own experience,« they certainly added hagiographied 
details, but without it there would have been neither Buddha 
nor Buddhbm. 

The fact that we can separate the reports of the earlier 
life of Buddha into an earlier ami a later stratum increases 
the credibility of the little that is told in the earlier account, 
The very circumstance that tlicre is so little detail shows 
that the inventiveness of bftlievem was not then at work. 
The one case where we have in the Canon a circumstantial 
account of this period of l>is life—the six years' siriving and 
Enlightenment—is a pu-iitgc which corresponds almost 
word for word with the legend in the Vjjiwya, end which 
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profiabty represents, n. portion fit the later legend meorporatt'd 
hi a suit*. This U nil the more likely beams* other 
accounts in the Majjhuno describe the enlightenment 
without any reference tO' local details. 

The stnrv in the MajjhimA continues down to the conversion 
of the live monks, and is also contained in the Vmaya, 
hut considerably enlarged and with the addition of other 
leuends. Yet ft is the Vinaya account which Dldenbcrg 
makes the liasis of the narrative. It liad become, he says, 
traditionally fixed * in twhr alter Zeit *, but he nowhere s>ays 
what is t« i»c understood by very old, nor why it shoo i 
be called fixed. It is this portion which contents what 
can nearerIv be called a fixed account of Buddha s h»t words. 
It record*"his first sermon, his performance of thousand* 
uf miracles, and the founding of two monasteries. 

It lias been the attempt to prove too much, and to cooi.truct 
a detailed biography from birth to old age* * ,at l!i f 
in a scepticism extending to the hull vidua ty o u < , 
himself. From the time of the public preaching the growth 
of legend* wa* as active as before. The difference from the 
earlier period is that they originated m the region w ® ? 

were held to liave occurred, and that a basis «■> h« - s J 
more likely. After the founding of a community iht^re 
wune eyewitnesses nricl a continuous trad k>« m . ’ . 

actual events could be remembered. But the} **** preser c 
as legends, anti the growth can b* seen pan u.u ar > u. 
later tradition which undertook to avsipi man} 
partiaular (in . w.y quite dilta*m' 1""" ^ amtn * 
tradition). «d uUo in Ibe groat oonglonKratmn taw.... 
tile .V/uMpurinifeMua^utiu. Whut .re fi‘* ln e . . 
accounts It Bu.ldhnV public life « Wfc ‘ h “ 

cn anl of pleaching ami <* i'"*en«»‘ »**«“ * * 
a,tie,. R&jjigalia, Veil!, ami SSvattln. «h.uh fun"" 1 lhl 

chief centres of the new movement, . 

It b not surprising that the weaving_mto * 
of the more attractive legends, ad of them U 
have led to entire scepticism about the whole. ^ 

savs, ** I should not wish to make it •PP'*' ^ lf - t) is 
that we know even the very least about the 
doctrine. Naturally eomebody (or "g 

created it, otherwise it would not be there. 
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somebody was. and whether then: were not rather several 
somebodies, we have no knowledge." 1 

(his however is not the generally accepted view, and (or it 
to be accepted it would be necessary to go on and show 
that the theory that the records are all inventions—myiho- 
Inginal or otherwise — is the more credible view, and this 
ha** certainly not been done. The legends show the common 
matures of such records. There are accretions, which we 
can tii some cases identify, and there is the absence of any 
us tones I sense, which results in interpreting real events 
according to later ideas. These things occur in eases where 
the main facts of the legends are quite certain.* 

But besides the legends of the Scriptures ami the cum* 
m< ntuners there are other sources, which make it possible to 
p ce the life in a definite period of Indian history. We 
have the Chronicles of Ceylon, which for the period from 
the tune of Buddha to that of Asofea rest on Indian sources, 
ami deal with a known period of Indian history. Parallel 
tu these arc kJi# hLrtoriciU dcmctitft in the Purina* nml Jam 
writings, 1 which by their correspondences support the view 
that tlw Chronicles derive their statements from the old 
commentaries taken to Ceylon along with the Scriptures. 

In- material for the study of this question lias not yet been 
completely analysed nor even yet made fully accessible to 
A otem scholars ; and it cannot lx* said that a final conclusion 
ha% wen readied which would afford a common standing- 
ground for those who have taken the easy course of merely 
recor* ing the legends as old or very old, and others who 
had in theiu only the results of devout imagination,* All 
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these historical questions are grouped round ft still more 
fundamental one, the question whether in this system. which 
has inspired the beliefs and hopes of a greater numl*r of 
mankind than any other* it can be saM that we the 

actual words of tire Founder. In one sense it can. When all 
the traditional matter and all the passages ascril*d to 
disciples are abstracted, we possess a targe number of 
discourses, poems, and other sayings that chum to be 
Buddha's o«n words. There can be no reasonable doubt 
Hint the community started not merely with a c c o 
monastic rules devised by the Founder* hut also W1 a 
body of doctrinal utterances. The wish to preserve every 
statement of Buddha would lead to the inclusion of other 
texts in an Order which continued to spread the Doctrine, 
and to teach not only it* professed members but also the laity. 

Even the early Buddhist* soon found difficulties in deter* 
mining the actual word of Buddha, and attempted to drew 
up rules for deciding. 1 We further find records of disputes 
as to whether certain portions of the Scriptures were actus y 
Buddha’s words or only those of disciples. or 
With stricter methods of criticism, it is still more difficult 
to make a clear distinction between what may are " 

gradually incorporated and the original nucleus* u 1 ’ 

nucleus b there, even though we may never succee* in 
separating it, or in deciding what the earliest form of it may 

^Son^ncrai principles for distinguishing earlier and later 
dements have Irecn advanced, but without many tcmi 
of value. The idea that only the regular prose ^ sermous 
liave u claim to l>e primitive comes from the old tendency 
to compare the Christian Gospels. This is merely confusing, 
for Buddha was not only a popular preacher, but m the 
first place the teacher of an Order. An instructive wrsc to 
be Icomt. or the explanation of a technical faimu . 

ba «fthdor DlpiMtamw wnd wij iticMrn 1 
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quite as likely to bi-Jong to the primitive collection os on 
address to u village of carpenters. It has been held that the 
verse passages show by their peculiar grammatical fonm 
that they belong to the oldest part uf the Tipi taka literature, 
but the absurdity of this portion can easily be seen. The 
verses have preserved these farms just because they an: in 
verse, and only in so far as their metrical character required. 
But prose passages quite &> old could be entirely changed, 
and inevitably would be changed when learnt by one who 
spoke another dialect. There is at the same time no reason 
to doubt that Buddha may have recorded much of his 
teaching in verse, it was the common Indian practice 
to do so, and some of the verse passages have a great 
resemblance both in form ami matter to early Uponishad 
poems. Even some of the suttas that take the form of 
commentaries cannot merely for that reason be put late. 
In no particular cose perhaps can they be shown to be very 
early, for any commentary was likely to become incorporated, 
but there is no intrinsic reason why Buddha should not have 
taught his disciples privately In tills way. 1 

In these pages the teaching has been stated not in the way 
in which it may appeal to the presuppositions of tire Western 
mind, but as we find it m the earliest records, and as its 
earliest followers understood it. As such it is expressed in 
characteristically Indian conceptions, the theory of recurring 
cy cles of the development and dissolution of the universe, 
the doctrines of karma, and the preexistenc* and rebirth 
of individuals, together with n psychological theory of its 
own. It may be that much of this can be discarded as 
unessential or legendary matter, hut without this matter 
it is not possible to understand how it arose and what It meant 
as a stage in the history of Indian religion and philosophy. 
Like all Die Indian systems it remains essentially a religion, 
a way of salvation. It offers an interpretation of experience, 
hut the fundamental experience that it recognises is an 
emotional one, and until this emotion is roused, until it is 
felt that the pleasures of sense are transitory, and that 
existence in the world of sense is eomcqucntJy painful, 
not even the initial step to the path of escape lias been taken. 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
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r K find early a* St. Jerome a tendency to compare 
the life of Huddha with the Gospel story* The heretic 
Jovinian had been tvh enough to assert that vir^initj "^ 
a state no higher than that of marriage, and St. Jerome to 
ehciw how greatly virginity was esteemed among the Pngmis 
refers to some of their fables of virgin birth*, and one of hu 
instances is that of Buddlrn. Nothing « known of the 
source of this statcnicntp but the attempt been, mm e u 
support it from the much later Mongol books* S< nm t repea 
it, and savs. “ le dogme. cher surto.it mix Mongols do la 
virginity do la mfcre du Bnuddha, dogme dont J existence 
eel exprea^ment constat* par saint Jerome, est contonu 
cn Kmc duns toutes let versions de la kgendc - 

Perhaps Scnart did not mean that what .st . . < r^me at< 
was evidence for its existence among the , ougo . lu OT1 • 
for the existence of the dogma, but what is i« *' v * * 

He refers to Koppen, i 70, rr. There we Jid that Koppen 
sav* that (he documents speak only of Buddhas mother 
not vet having home a child, and that for a long time l*foic 
she had not consorted with her husband. 
jedoch. die einfaltigston und gliiubigsto* idler ^ l “ 

sullen auf die Jungfraulichkeit der Kim.gin von Kapllava-tu 
grosses Gcwichf legem’ 1 Kiippen venture s on no 
of his own, and adds, “ das vefsichert wemgsUns A. Csoma, 
As. Res. xx 2flO. M We turn to C*oma, mid tind that e 
says, “ I do not find any mention in the Tibetan books mod 
of Maya tWvi’s virginity, upon which the Mongol accounts 

lav so much stress/* . 

We thus get back to 1M© before finding anyone who can 

tell us of any Mongolian accounts. Ther- were at ltas 
lives of Buddha from the Mongolian, when Cam * ™ 
m 1824 Klaproth gave a Fie dr Bouddha f- 
mangel** and there clearly enough it is stated of Budi 
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father that " il ^pousa Mnha-mai (Mahn-maya), qui, quoique 
viergc, conpjt fjjtr I 1 influence divine, an fils, le 15 da dernier 
Tunis (1 «H£. Was Cvoni a referring to this ? If so, it wns 
intf orfain itt, as the -whole article is only a translation from 
K luf troth's original German, which he govt i n .1.tki Polyglotia 
(!es;3j i and in the German no phrase like mtoiqw virrge 
oecore. Even if it is not, as it appears to be, the invention 
of Klaproth s translator, there is nothing to prove that it 
«miir from n Mongolian A little later I. J. Schmidt 

published an actual Mongolian text, Thr History of ih* Eastern 

Mongol* by Sanang SeUen, with a German translafci. 

which contain* a short life of Buddha, but has no mention 
of thr virgin birth, supposed to be so dear to the Mongol*. 

It is 11 fed l«s to pursue this ignis fatuus any further, 
as It is idle for the history of the legend. The mythologiscn 
caught at fins supposed evidence, it they were anxious to 
prove his birth miraculous. Vet it was quite unnecessary, 
for several forms of the Indian legend concede ail they 
want. These accounts make the conception of Buddha 
consist in his descent from heaven by his own choice, with which 
proems Isis father wm not ooncemetL 

Although in the earlimt legends there is no mention of this 
miracutous birth, yet the belief may be pre-Christian. Even 
-o the question whether it ho* influenced Christian dogma 
does not seem to deserve further discussion, nnd may be left 
to the reader . 1 All the important passages for determining 
the question of the rotation of the Gospel account* to 
Buddhism have been collected by Seydel and van den 
Bergh van Eyninga. and there i-, no need to refer to earlier 
fantastic treatment.* Van den Bcrgh finds fifteen instances 
■*f parallel* to incidents in the Gospels that arc important 
enough fur di*sru&&ion, 

1. Simeon in thr Tempi* ( Luke ii 33 ft.). This is generally 
admitted to be the most important of the parallels, and is 
accepted by van den Berg}), Pischd, and others. The 
rose ml 1 tuners as well as the differences may be compared 
in the story a* given above , 1 but a final decision will rest 
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on the actual historical relations between Buddhist and 
Christian communities in the first century a.d, One 
comparison music by van den Bcrgli may not be nt find sight 
obvious. Simeon " came by the Spirit into Lhc Temple 
Van den Bergh nay* that "it is unlikely that this, means 
*’auf Ant rich des Heiligtn Gefatea ”, and apparently takes 
*V r<p irpcufULTi to mean " through the itir This was in 
fact the way in which Asita came to visit the infant Gotama. 

2. The visit to JentmtoN (Luke, ii *1 ff->. Scydcl compares 
this with the Latikt-viitara version of the story of Golan i a 
meditating under a ruse-apple tree and being missed by his 
father. 1 Van den Bergh admits that there was no feast, 
and that the god* who camr to visit l.arivniu can scarcely 
be compared with the Jewish doctor, but consider it 
important enough to presuppose the possibility of Indian 
influence. 

9. The Baptism , When the infant Column wav being 
taken to the temple, he pointed out that it was unnecessary, 
as he was superior to the gods, yet he went conforming to 
the cmtoiu of the world, 1 The Gospel parallel to thin fa 
Mott, iii IB, “ Suffer it to l* w now : for thus it bccomcth 
us to fulfil all righteousness ”, Here them fa no hesitation 
to be baptized. The hesitation fa on the port of John the 
Baptist, lint in a passage of the Gospel awarding to the 
Uebrevs we mad : “ Behold the mother of the Lord and 
hfa brethren said to him ; John the Baptist haptizeth for 
the remission of sins ; let us go and lie baptised by him. 
But be said to them, in what have 1 sinned that 1 should 
go anti Ijc baptized by him, save perchance it is this \ery thing 
which I said, that it fa ignorance ?” 1 Van den Bergh holds 
1 1mt thin fa the original f«fa of the Gospel account. It 
fa clear that if it were, the parallel would fa’- closer, 

4. Tht Temptation. Comparison is here complicated, 
as Buddha was tempted by Mora on several occasions 
throughout his life. Van den Bergh finds the correspondence 
less in the promises of Satan than in tin- framework. The 
Buddhist framework is said to be ; a preceding glorification, 
temptation in the wilderness, fasting, Mara deports defeated, 
waits for a more favourable tune, the victor fa praised by the 
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gods. Bat this framework is not Buddhist, It is simply the 
attempt to lit the Buddhist events, drawn from half a dozen 
different works, into the Christian framework. The preceding 
glorification in the Gospel is at the Baptism, but with Buddha 
it takes place after the great contest with Mfira, The 
“wilderness" of Buddha was "a delightful spot will* a 
pleasant grove ”, near a township where he could go for 
alms. 1 Mara departs after failing to persuade him to give 
up his austerities, but not finally defeated, as he returns and 
attempts to drive him from the Bodhi-trec. Then Buddha 
is praised by the god?, and parallel to this in “angels came and 
ministered unto him ”, but Mam continues to tempt him 
to the end of bis life. It is still possible to maintain that some 
form of the Buddhist legend whs known to the Evangelists, 
but not by asserting that the scattered events as we know 
them fit into the legend. 

®* iVow by Kind Gotaml,- This incident has naturally 
been compared with Luke xi 27 : “■ And it come to pass, as 
he spake these things, a certain woman of the company 
lifted up her voice, and -Said to him. Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee and the paps which thou hast sucked." Again the 
question of Biblical criticism arises, as this and the next 
verve, says van den Bergh, have been mis placed by St, Luke. 
In that ease what is more Likely tlian that they have been 
borrowed from a Buddhist book ? But when van den Heigh 
goes on to say I hat the Buddhist story is from a southern 
canonical work certainly centuries older than St, Luke, 
it must W pointed out that the work is not canonical, but 
a composition of the fifth century and that tlie story 

cannot properly be culled southern, as it occurs also in the 
Tibetan. It is thus 1 nortJwrn and it is this fact that makes 
it [amibly but not certainly older than the Gospels. 

0. Tht nmkar 1 ! mite (Mark xii 41-44. Luke xxi 1^4). 
Tbt: here is with a story in a work of Aivoghosha 

certainly later than the Gospels.* A poor maiden, who 
had heard the monk* preaching, “ recollected that some time 

i^re she Jtael f<»md in a dunghcap two mitts {copper mitts) 
so taking these forthwith *hc offered them as a gift to the 
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priesthood in charily. At this time- the president (sthivira), 
who . - . could read the motives { heart} nf men. disregarding 
the rich gifts of others mid beholding the deep principle of 
faith dwelling m the heart of this poor woman *. . - burst 
forth with (an utterance Sri verses)," Soon after the king 
passes by and sees her, and finally makes her his chief queen. 
There are other Buddhist stories illustrating the truth that 
the value of ti gift does not depend on the mere amount. 
Neither religion needed to borrow this truth, but it is the 
fart that two coins an- mentioned which gives force to the 
idea of borrowing. Chronology is against the probability 
tiiat it was on the part of the Evangelists, 

7. Pftcr walking on the tea (Matt, xiv 78). The intro¬ 
duction to Jatakn No. WO tdts how a lay disciple was once 
going to the J eta vans to see Buddha : 

He arrived nt the bank of the met Arinvitl in th* evening. An 
thi* fairymn hod drawn the boat tap vh the beach, and had gone to 
listen to tbo Doctrine, the disciple saw no boat at this ferry, m finding 
joy in mihigg Muddha the object of his meditation ho walked ac 
the river, l£ia feet did not Hick in the waur He went aa though 
cn the unffacr of the i-^rth, but when hr reached I he middle be saw 
waved r Than liia joy in meditabng en the Buddha grew mud!, ami 
bin feet bc^an to sink. But making Gnu hie joy in meditating on the 
Buddha, he went cm thr eurfiure of the water* entered tbt Jetavnna, 
tainted the Teacher* md eat on one Hide, 

The story cannot Ih 1 proved to l>e pre-Christian, hut Lhe 
idea certainly b, as the power of going over water as tf on 
dry land is one of the magic powers attained by concentre 
tion, 1 The story is not one of the Jataku talers, but belongs 
to tht introductory part explaining how the following tale 
came to be told. There is no likelihood of its being old, 
as these introductions appear to be often the invention 
of the commentator. Van den Btrgh only ventures to say 
that it appears to him not impossible that the incident of 
St. Peter is borrowed from an Indian circle of thought, 

d. Tfie Samaritan woman* 11 How r is it that thou, being 
a Jew, askest drink of me* which am a woman of Samaria ? 
for the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans 
Job. iv 9. In the Divyavadtitia, p. 031 0, p occurs a sutta which 
appears to gome from the Canon of the Sarvustivadins : 
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Thua Wo 1 heard; At that time the I-crd dwtilt at Srivanti irs the 
Jetovarsa. in the {ark til AnithApigiJada, Now loa elder Ananda 
*tv»J early, and taking hus bowl ami rot* entered iha gmt city of 
Sriv»sti I<ir a I ten. After his round, mid having finished bis meal he 
approached a Curtain well. At that limn * MataJiga (outeftflt) girl 
nain»d Ptaktii was at the well drawing water. So (lie elder Au-au-Ja 
said to the Miitanjta girl, “give mo water, attar, [ wub to drink,’’ 
At this abv replied, "luu Mitnu£u girl, reverend Anaida." " I do 
not ask you, sinter, atxrnt your family or canto, but if Vuu have any 
water left over, give it Die, I wish to drink," Then ahe'gave In miHi 
the water. Anaida having drunk it wont away, end she finding in 
Anhrulas body, mouth, and voice a good anrl excellent sign foil into 
meditation, and awaking pasaion thought, nuiy thw noble Amanda 
be ray biAsbond, My mother is a gte&t nugkiiuD, §}j* will bt able to 
bring biro. 


The rest of the story tells how she asks her mother to bring 
Aniuiihi, ind her mother promises to do ao, unless he is 
dead or without [Mission. 1 Her mother utters a spell, ami 
Amanda is drawn to the village, but Buddlm perceives and 
utters a counter spell, which brings him liack. She explains 
t« her daughter that Buddha's .sprits arc the stronger. Buddha 
then gives An an d a a spell, but the girl follows him about, 
and he implores Buddha** help. Finally Buddha converts 
her and she enters the Order and wins arahatship, whereat the 
people and king Pasenadi arc astunjgfocd. Buddha tells the 
king a long story of her and Ananda in a previous birth. 

Herr is one of the clearest cases where the Gospel incident 
can be explained out of the actual circumstance* t ,f the 
time without any idea of borrowing. Van den Bergb even 
quotes Kashi to the effect that it is unlawful f or a Jew to 
eat the bread of a Samaritan and to drink Ins wine, but he 
holds that the great hostility between the two peoples only 
applies to a later age. The effect of this argument is to 
make it appear that the story is more natural in a Buddhistic 
Ifuiii a Christian setting. 

®- TAe end of the wld The comparison is here not with 
the Gospels but with 2 Pet. m tO-1- : “ The Jay of the U.rd 
will come as a thief in the night: in which the heavens dial! 
pass away with a great noise, and the dements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the work* that tire 
therein shall be burned up. Seeing then tlmt all these thing* 
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■hall be dissolved, w fiat manner of persons ought ye to be 
Ln all holy convention and godliness- f \ 

The parallel is again with the Introduction to the Jfitaka, 
in which the mode of announcement of a new cycle U 
explained: 

The %od$ nicked Lakabyuh* of the Kanin-mgLnni b*rrfu;*d*L with 
diaWvdJW hair and keeping fatten wiping away the u-ura with their 
bauds, wearing red robes, mud having their dress in disorder count to 
the region of men and thus announce : iur& ^iwrMa), at t he *fid of 
100,000 yesTi * n*w cycle will orisr, thi* world will be destroyed, 
and the grBftt ocean will dry up. this groat earth and Sinurn the king of 
mountaiiu will bum Mid be dftfftroyed. Sirs, practiw frietidlinesa. 
piurtis*? compassion* sympathy, and equanimity r Support your 
mother* support your father, honour the eldest in the family. 

The points of comparison arc (1) tlmt in the Epistle (hi S) the 
people arc addressed as 1 beloved * t and in the Pali as 
mdrhd. Rhya Davids quite fairly translated thh word ns 
* friends \ but it is merely a respectful form of address* 
and lias nothing of the force of * beioved (2) In both a new 
order of thing* b to be introduced by a world conflagration* 
In the Epistle the new dispensation is the day of God and 
the final triumph of righteousness! but the new cycle of the 
Buddhist is a mere repetition of the unending cycles of the 
same worldly existence, (3) In both the need of a virtuous 
life is taught* 

It can i;ne said with certainty in this case that the Pali 
passage is later than the Epistle. It is based on a canonical 
passage in Angutiam !v 100 T and any comparison should 
really be made with this* There it is said that first rain 
erases to fall, the small rivers then the great rivers dry up* 
the lakes and tin ally the ocean. Mount Sin era smokes and 
bursts into flame, which reaches ns far as the world nf 
BmlunL The only moral drawn is the truth that nil 
compound things are impermanent and unstable* The 
first and third points of comparison thus disappear, and the 
second is reduced to the mere cotiflogratiorL The new 
heavens and new earth and the final judgment are well known 
Hebrew ideas, and are quite absent from Buddhism* In 
which the next cycle repeats the state of the old one. 

These arc nil the parallel* that van den Bcrgh consider^ 
of any value* but he adds six more, which Seydel and others 
find important- 
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10. The Ann uncial ion . This needs rid further discuss inn. 
The Biblical aspect has been well treated by G. Faber. 1 

11. Choosing the disciples (John i 85 If). In the oldest 
accounts no mention is made <if how Buddha came to have 
Jive disciples, ft is probably this fact which led to the 
invention of various stories to explain where they came from. 
Buddha docs not really choose them, in any ease. In the 
later Pali they were persuaded to follow Buddlm at his 
renunciation bv a brahmin who tad foretold his future 
Buddha hood. In the Sanskrit they were five selected from 
among the attendants sent hint by his father and uncle, 
or they were disciples of Itudraka. who joined Gotama 
la-cause they thought he was going to become a teacher 
in the world. 5 In every case they joined him before lie 
became a teacher. Van den Bergh ignores all this, and makes 
the choosing consist in Buddha’s going to Benares to teach the 
doctrine first to his old disciples. It is at this point that 
Seydcl finds a really striking parallel. 

12. Na\hanael (John i 48), " When thou wast under the 
lig tree. I saw thee”. However, it was Buddha, not a 
disciple, who was under the fig tree. Therefore Seydcl turns 
wTa into «!», and makes the sentence mean, "When I was 
under the fig tree, I saw thee ”, Buddhu was in fact under 
a fig tree, or very near one, when “ with divine vision, 
purified and super human ”, he saw the five monks dwelling 
at Benares. With this alteration uf the text we thus get not 
only a parallel, but an equally good piece of Bible exege sis,, 

18, The Ptodigtd Son (Luke, xv 11-82). The Lotus 
eh. * has a parable of a prodigal son, which list, on interest 
uf its own, in showing the relation of Mahilyunu Buddhism 
to other schools. The * Vehicle of the Disciples ', as Hinny&nn 
is called, is not reprobated, but is treated as a lower stage. 
Disciples who think they have attained enlightenment 
are like a man who left his father mid went into foreign 
lands far many years. He returned in poverty, but did not 
know his father, who had grown rich. His father in disguise 
gave him employment, and after twenty years fell sick 
and entrusted his son with his wealth. But the son did not 
want it, as he was content with his pay. The soil when 

• JhkidSOrurSf mad f/rmUitamt *H. En&Unp*. p. M ; «f. f, to ttom. 
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father died was acknowledged by him, and received all 
his father’s wealth. Even so are the Disciples (the followers 
of Hinayana), who for long are content with receiving 
Nirvana as pay, hut who finally receive omniscience, the whole 
wealth of their father Buddha. 

As this parable belongs to a work that in its earliest form 
is not earlier than the second century A.»-, there is no question 
of borrowing by the Evangelist, but as vaii den Bcigh bolds, 
there is the possibility of both parables being based on an 
earlier story. 

14. Tht man that was bam blind. “ Master, who did ain, 
tbis man, or his parents, that he was bom blind ?” John ix 2. 
This according to Scydcl is one of the most striking proofs 
of Buddhist influence, anil he refer* again to Lotus, ch. 4. 
A man who was born blind did not believe that there were 
band-sonie or ugly shapes. There was a physician who knew 
all diseases, and who saw that the mart’s blindness bad 
originated in his sinful actions in former times. Through 
hint the man recovered his sight and saw bis funner 
foolishness. 

We have here the general Indian doctrines of karma 
and |inexistence, but the teaching of the Gospel is anti' 
Buddhist, for the reply to the question is, " neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents.” What may be claimed as 
Buddhist is at most the possibility of such a belief among 
the persons who asked the question. But the belief in pre- 
existence was neither peculiarly Buddhist nor Indian. It 
was also Pythagorean, and was well known to the Greeks. 
I low the Jew* actually acquired it may be questioned, 
but it was scarcely front an Indian work of the second 
century. 

15. The Transfiguration. “ His face did shine as the sun, 
and hi* raiment was white a* the light." Matt, xvii 2. A 
t ran stipulation is said to take place twice in the life of Buddha. 
Just before his death his body became so bright that the 
new golden robes that he was wearing seemed to have lost 
their lustre. It was then that he declared that this takes 
place on two occasions, at his enlightenment and when he 
attain* final Nirvipa, This is the whole of the evidence, 
as Bigandot's Life of (laudatnu quoted by van den Bcrgh 
is a mere Burmese reproduction of tills passage 
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Even thU simple incident has given rise lo com plications. 
M it stands it is merely one item summon to two entirely 
different lives. Van den Bcrgh therefore tries to prove 
that there were originally two cast* of transfiguration in 
the Gospel story, one at the Baptism and one at the 
Ascension, St, Matthew* he thinks, has omitted the former, 
and has nmpl&ccd the actual Transfiguration story* which 
ought to come after the Resurrect ion. This may lx: left 
to the Biblical friths, ami so may his proof of a TransligurR' 
tmn after the Baptism. He points out that the words from 
Heaven arc almost the same after the Baptism as after the 
Transfiguration h mid that two of the apocryphal Gmpcis 
refer to fire at tlw Baptism. The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews says that fc| fine appeared above the water *\ and the 
Ebumiie Gospel that “ straightway a great light shone 
round the place *\ This is scarcely a transfiguration, and 
rather proven how small the points of comparison Ijevomc 
when looked at in detail. 

IfJ. The mirack of the haves and fikes. Another late 
Buddhist story that has I men brought into comparison 
(Intrixluction in Jfltaka No. is about a gUcImuttf and 
his wife, who provided a meal for Buddha and his five hundred 
disciples with some ealtts which they had made. 

The wile pinna! a cake in die Ixuri ol the Tklhflgat*, The Tcaehar 
took much M anfficutit, and likewja^ the fiv^ hundred motika. 
r h* Bd*im*4t4Sf w. nt round giving milk, indiesf hatter, honey, And 
Migar, ami th« Twehor w\ih eL* fiv* hm&n»] numb* finish*! hi* meat. 
Hso gTeut gild master mad lint wifo a!s>j aty as much os they wished. 
hut tin re Vdn no end ot The and even whou the whole uiontwt^ry 

yf rmjnks miJ Mka cl broken, itumt bad received^ there wai no u^p 
of fiijiabing. They infurmad the Lord, " fjr>t■ 3. tin- ub ii nut- ^oiaing 
m an end." " Then throw it dowu by ih r gaL. of the Je?tnviuiA. pr 
So th^y throw it down n place whvrm ther« 14 a ilope ncur the gate 
Anti to^iny that placr at the end of thn dope ii known as the Kumlki- 
ptiva (Faa-ctkc). 

Tliis belongs to the same part of the Jtdaka as the tale of 
Hit disciple walking on the water, and the same remarks 
apply. 


The validity of these parallels in furnishing evidence for 
1 incoijswil^ of Bu ddin.d kgjm&s ul the Cupels ha* 
sometimes been judged merely by the amount of resemblance 
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to be found between, them, and the different conclusions 
drawn show bow very subjective are the results. But there 
are two considerations that might lead to firmer ground. 
Firstly, whether there is enough reason to think that Buddhist 
legends can have reached Palestine in the first century a.d. 
Van den Bcrgii devotes a careful chapter to this inquiry, 
but some of the facts adduced are not to the point. To refer 
to tlic Pancaiuntra being translated from Sanskrit into 
Pah lav i in the sixth century a.d. is idle, hut we know that 
Greece had been in contact with Persia for centuries, just as 
Persia hurl hat! political arid trade relations with India 
even before the age of Alexander. Thus the possibility of the 
transmission of legends cannot be denied, hut the particular 
way in which it may have taken place has never been shown. 
Scydcl assumed that an actual Buddhist document was 
known to the Evangelists, but the legends on which he 
relied come from no one Buddhist work, and his parallels 
have to lie gleaned from the Pidi Scriptures, Sanskrit works, 
and legends scattered about the Pfiff commentaries and 
Chinese translations. 

The second [mint raises the question of Biblical criticism. 
The Gospel stories all belong to the first century a.d. They 
were all written down at a time when a living tradition 
and memory of the events may have existed. For one school 
this tradition did exist. The story of the Samaritan woman 
or the choosing of the disciples was told because there really 
was a Samaritan woman and disciples who had been fishermen. 
In this ease we arc dealing with historical events, so that 
gnv resemblances to the legend of Buddha are merely 
accidental curiosities. For others the Gospels even ill their 
earliest form arc not a collection of actual memories, but 
only the attempts of the rarly Christians to imagine a historic 
setting for their peculiar beliefs, Even in this case the 
question whether Indian legends contributed to the resulting 
structure is a question of literary history Hint has never been 
convincingly decided, and in many eases never seriously 
considered. 

If scholars could come to an agreement on what instance* 
are * cogent parallels 1 or cases of actual borrowing, we 
should then have the data of a problem for the historians 
to decide. But so far this hope is illusory. Seydcl’s fifty 
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instance* are reduced by van den Bit-rgh to nine. In proper* 
turn to the investigator** direct knowledge of the Buddhist 
sources the number sterna to dee reuse. lv W. Hopkins 
discusses five 1 cogent para I Ids \ but diX‘* not consider any 
of them very probable. 1 Car be assumes direct borrowing 
in four eases, Simeon, the Temptation, Peter walking on the 
sen, and the Miracle of the loaves and fishes, Charpenlier 
considers Simeon the only miobjettinrmblc example , 1 
Other ^efiokrs reject sill connexion. In any case the chief 
events of the life—birth, reniinciation* enlightenment, and 
death, the very items which might give strength to the 
comparison—disappear from the question. 

Van den Bergh van Eysixigu also discusses instances 
of parallels in the Apocryphal Gospels, Some of these works 
show a knowledge of names connected with North West 
InrSia, and the relationship depends here upon the contact 
between Indian culture amt early Christian missions in the 
East, This Ls a quite different question from that of the 
presence of Indian legends in Falestinc B and (ends no additional 
support to a theory concerning the canonical Gospels that 
breaks down m ercty mic of its supposed proofs. 

* Mm Qid mud AVi#, pp. litf. J44 + 
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THE BUDDHIST SCHUTUMS 

r l i HE purport- nf this Appendix h to analyse the texts of 
1 the various roeensicfus of tin- Canon mainly with the 
view of indicating the legendary amt historical matter which 
they contain. Although they form a closed collection of 
authoritative utterances* they possess certain distinct 
feature distinguishing them from the Scriptures of other 
religions, and these feature* arc found In ail the compilations 
held by different sects to Ijc the word of Buddha. 

The earliest known fbm is the ran on of the Thtiavxida 
school, preserved in the Pali lnnguagc H hut we also possess 
portions of the recensions of other rdutrd sects in Sanskrit, 
as well an in translations into Chinese and Tibetan made from 
Sanskrit or in some eases prolmbly from Pali or it similar 
dialect, l 1 here arc further the documents of the schools 
that sprang from the groat doctrinal developments known 
as tlie Mahay ana. In these the discourses are usually modelled 
on tiie form of earlier works, and claim to liave been delivered 
like the other discourses in definite places by Buddha himself. 
They frequently embody older matter identical with passages 
in the Pali texts. 

Jt will be convenient to treat in the first place of the most 
completely preserved collection, the Pali Canon. This, 
although now forming the Scriptures of the Singhalese, 
Burmese, and Siamese Buddhists* arose in India, It is divided 
into Sutia f Discourses k Pinqpa (Discipline), and Abhidhamma 
(a systematising and development of the doctrines of the 
Sutta), These throe collections are known from the time of 
tlie commentaries as the Piiaiaif (Baskets], or the 
Tipifaka (Threefold-basket). 

The texts do not profess to form a uniform whole, every 
word of which i* revealed, as in the ease of the Vedas, the 
Bible, or the Koran. That which is revealed is the word of 
Buddha (Budd/mvacafia) or the word of the Lord. Bui in 
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the texts there is much which does not claim to he in any 
sense Buddha's utterance,, This is recognised by the Buddhist 
commentators themselves, as when they explain that certain 
sentences or whole verses have been added by the revisers 
at one of Die Councils. 1 It is also recognised or implied 
in the considerable number of discourses which are attributed 
to various disciples, and this not merely in the commentaries, 
but in the text itself. In some casra these discourses are said 
to have been given after the death of Buddha., In the two 
oldest collections of discourses, the Digka and the Majjhima, 
there are over twenty discourses attributed to disciples, 
and the Anguilara contains a legend of a disciple and king 
Mutulut who feigned half a century after Buddha's death. 
hi other cases erne of tin* disciples, especially Kmwnii the 
Gfcatp is said to expound at length a sentence or slmrt 
discourse given by Buddha* Theologically these facts are not 
important, as all the doctrine taught by the disciples is held 
to have 1>een first expounded by Buddha, and hence in a 
doctrinal sense these later discourses may be held to he the 
word of Buddha also. But they do show that the Scriptures 
as we poi&m them make no claim to l>e exclusively the 
utterances of Buddha in the farm in which they might 
conceivably have stood m rctnembettrd immediately after 
1m death, 

A still more important fart is that some of the Suita* are 
nut proper discourses but legends, A legend may pcssiUy 
be ns old us the discourse to which it refers* hut many of the 
acton! legends are evidently inventions. When we are told 
of four gods who visit Buddha, and give him a spell a to 
ward off evil spirits, or of a disciplr who visits the thirty* 
three gods, and when being shown over the heavenly palace 
startle* them by shaking it with hi* toe* *ve are evidently 
dealing neither with the word of Buddha himself nor with 
historical tradition. Even in the case of non-miruculous 

1 M\*im On* in bis umim aiinry mi tnw \n ihs 

Oh lb* Un| Tens tii« muU t [4)>orb p, T3) tim - rm UlP , lU . 

irn iaiN, ■*fluroo iminta'i lh*l lbs h Mm o? Uh wit f«WJili}rd| kt. 
Thm Awt m* ronuiurtil itwrif i* m M Tbs whal* of tta Thm- *ad d 

is sii ™ mpl» of ibf rreedmn with which thr ward iA Buddie w** u 

wyv* uf dwiplpn, 111* tut™ r-r im* mrknL. mlohxmd in B.mt jiftra - 

Umr , na*r|y |W£J <rrrlwrH£ mfliPT MiacjnJh*"■ itnlh, srs said In h»V* L™ fldLlft] mi 

th* Itifd Qmmil ( Thr™$, j$Mj, 

1 />?nM, Sft. 31 Thm? *r- iiHtantn flfpw'lli m U^Scfipiunh, ud lh«f 
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legend}; we have no reason for putting them otj the level of 
the actual discourses and treating the mutter as a uniform 
whole. When historical or legendary passages occur in a 
discourse and are attributed directly to Buddha, the question 
in each case arises whether they arc to be treated as trans¬ 
formed legendary matter. But apart from these there arc 
many purely narrative portions that can be clearly separated 
from the actual discourses. Such portions arc usually 
quite stereotyped, and recur with the same phraseology in 
various places. 

The simplest form of these additions is the introductory 
part of a sutta, stating where Buddha was at the time, and 
adding that he then addressed the monks. Longer passages 
also occur, which evidently belong to the stock traditions 
of schools of rifcittTS. Sometimes a discourse appears with 
an introduction in one place, and is repeated without it 
in another or with u different introduction. These explanatory 
passages however are quite distinct From the later com¬ 
mentaries propter, and now form a part <if the Canon. They 
represent the tradition as it existed when the Scriptures 
were finally revised. 

Tu tjprjik without qualification of the dual revision of 
the Scriptures is perhaps to take too much for granted, 
but it is usually held that the general arrangement was fixed 
at the third Council, 247 me. There arc certain works, 
particularly in the fifth Nikaya discussed below, concerning 
which other conclusions ntny In- drawn. 

It is from this period, more than two centuries after 
Buddha’s death, that we must start in an inquiry about the 
age of the canonical texts, In the present state- of our 
knowledge we cannot in any instance declare that Buddha 
said so and so. The fart that we start from is that we have, 
a collection of documents, which were held some two centuries 
after Buddha to contain his utterances. The Chronicles tell 
us that in the time of king Vatlngiinani A blusya (2&-17 b,c.) 
the monks of Ceylon, swing the decay of beings, assembled 
and caused the three Pitakas with their commentary, 
which they had before handed down orally, to be written 
in books. 1 This official recording in writing would not 

* t>rem, n 20, $1, mm. min 100. m. TW 1>«rf fawn • Ume of #nal 
note Hal roniWm. *. ill* king h»d bHi drihrwftJ lea fourteen j<a» fay lb* 
m Fitting Tfcifiili. 
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exclude the possibility of much of the Ctuion tuning Alrt'sdy 
berti written, hut what is quite certain is that oHginally 
and for a long period the Scriptures were preserved twtly 
by memory. We know in particular of two schools that applied 
themselves to learning different sections of the texts, 
the DighabhaiiaktLS, ‘reciters of the Diglia.' and the 
Majjhimabhinakas. * reciters of the Majjhima. 1 We also 
know that these schools preserved contradictory legends 
concerning the discourses. Jt is easy to see how with this 
method of preserving the Doctrine differences of tradition 
would arise. There would be no certain method of preserving 
a definite order, os in the case of a written and numbered 
record. 1 here would also be the danger of unwittingly 
including discourse; or commentaries which might lie 
expositions of the pure Doctrine, hut which were not on 
original part of the collection. An instance occurs in the 
case of the Sattpalfhana-nUa, It is found both in the 
Hii^ha (No. 22) and Majjhima (No, 10), but in the former case 
a long passage of commentary on the Four Truths has 
been incorporated. 

Me have a direct piece of evidence to show that differences 
in the Canon did arise at an early period, and they are 
just such differences as we should expect would develop 
“ “ ora % prtserved Canon II is a common tradition 
of alt the schools that sects began to develop in the second 
Century after Buddha’s death. The statement in the Dfporatps* 
is that after the second Council (held a century after Buddha’s 
ckatli), the debated in fink* hdc] a council of thuir own 
known the Greut Council, and the members of it i m also 
™ to have revised the Scriptures. The iiccoimt of the 
dumges that they introduced is of course an a portr xt&U- 
meat, made from the point of view of the Thcravadn school, 
blit It js dear that the author of the record knew of another 
form of the Cotton differing in certain important respects 
from that of his own school. The account in as follows : 

Ti, c monks of the Great Council made * revem*! Caching, They 
Wete np die anginal collection and mad* another Collection 

lOvy pm il 4 o Sutt* collected in ona pines into another Tin-v 
up tlto ^inie and the dr-clrim> in the five Nikiyaa 
Din monks not knowing wj»at was in ugh f with edition and what 
without exposition, theprimary ^ and the inferred, composing 
another utanike established another stone. 
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U&di‘f to vat of tlip le«*i them xtiotakji d«Uopd mncb mum. 
Rejecting *s<3iiic portion of the Butts mid Uui profound V Lunya they mjidu 
Another counterfeit Shi is sod Vnisys. 

The Ihrivii*, th& summary of tbs sens* (of the ViiujTm), the six 
fi^ctioiiA of iht Ahhidhsmom, t]i# Ps^issiohhkJi^ the Niddcs*, and 
Bonsn portion of the Jitikl—io to licit they lot Aside ind muds 
otbera. 

Ahuidoniog the irruigetfccflt of houhj And gender*, the adornment* 
*1 style, and the original nature (of words) tha? made othvfB * 

These reviser* are thus charged with changing the order 
of the discourses, introducing spurious ones, rejecting certain 
works, and altering the grammar. We at least bm that 
the differences thus described were there* and they arc 
exactly of the kind that we should expect to arise, even 
without any deliberate wish for change, in the case of texts 
preserved orally by independent communities where various 
dialects were spoken. In the Pali Canon itself we find 
different recension* of the same discourse. Those portions 
which arc mid to have been rejected by tin; members of the 
Great Council are just those whifeh modem criticism reject* 
as not funning an original part of the Canon. They all contain 
die doctrine «>f Huddha p and embody much which purports 
to be hiii actual words, but as distinct works they have 
been compiled inter. On a strict interpretation of the word 
of Buddha it h quite intelligible that n school which had not 
adopted these portions* into its tradition should declare 
them to be spurious. The reference to gmmmatic&l changes 
is also significant. It implies that their was n form of the 
Canon in a di Kerent dialect from that of the Thera vnda 
school. TJuit there was such a form or forms we may be 
quite certain. Discourses preserved orally would inevitably 
be modified in language by a repeater whose own speech 
was a different dialect. 

The statement has ht^en made that Buddha allowed 
anyone to repeat the Scriptures in his own dialect, but the 
facts arc these : In the VmatfiM 1 there is a story that two 
monks of brahmin origin came to Buddha and explained 
that certain monks of various names, clan>, castes r mid 
families were corrupting the word of Buddha with their 
own grammar {niratti), and asked that they might draw up 

i ppvrn. r 3S-3&. 

■ C-ui!afrW±. J F in_ i\ 1315 ; Vi*. ftatf, Lij, |4U ff. 
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the word of Ituddha in metre (dtaufere). Buddha refused, 
11 1 order you, monks, to muter the word of Buddha (Rnddha- 
vac(inatn) in it* own grammar." There is no need to think 
thnt this was an actual event in Buddha’s life. AIJ the 
rules are in the some formal way attributed to Buddha, 
but it implies thnt at some period there was a tendency 
to versify the texts, and that it was forhidden by this rule. 
Uuddhaghosa in commenting on this passage explains 
*in metre’ as meaning 'like the Veda in the Sanskrit 
language Whether Sanskrit was really meant may he 
doubted, but ckandaso does mean in metre. It U not 
grammatically possible to make sakAtfa niruttii/a, * in its 
own grammar,* mean * each in his own dialect nor did 
Buddliaghosa so understand it. According to him it meant 
that the primitive Mfigadhi language, the own grammar 
or dialect of the texts, was to be preserved. He expressly 
says, ’the language of the Mngadhas spoken by the All- 
cnlighUned,’ The wish to verify the ti-xt-. a*/a help to 
memory is seen in the Parie&rA, the last section of the 
\ in it y a, which is practically a versified summary of the 
Vinnya rules, in the pout-canonical literature we have work* 
like the KhuddauLkhti and the Muhvtikkhd, both verse 
cutnpi'ntiiums of the V innya, anti the Abhidhanim&cntara 
and KitparupfjFihhtiga similarly summarising the Abbi- 
dhamma. All that this story allows ua to infer is that there 
was once an attempt to versify the Canon, and that it was 
rejected, at least to the extent that the versifications were 
not allowed to lake the place of the fundamental texts. 

In the Vinatja there is the same division between the 
actual utterances attributed to Jtuddho, which are here tjtc 
rules of discipline, and the explanatory matter. The latter 
has long been recognised as commrnturial. It consists of 
a verbal commentary on certain portions with a general 
commentary on the whole purporting to explain how each 
rule came to be promulgated. There can be no doubt that a 
body of rules must have been one of tile original features 
of the Order, but it is also certain that what we possess 
is a collection of gradual growth. Each rule however is 
attributed directly to Buddha, and is held to have been 
enjoined on tin: occasion when the question of a certain 
practice arose in the Order, or when sonic offence had been 
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committed, A monk was required to learn where each rule 
was promulgated, the person who gave occasion to the rule, 
and the subject-matter of it. The compilation includes a 
history of the first and second Councils, but makes no mention 
of the third held in the time of Asoka, and in the list of 
sacred texts said to have been recited at tin; first Council 
it ignores the Ahhidtuunma. 

The fact that the Ahhidhomrna is not mentioned, and that 
in the suttas only Dhumma and Yinaya are usually referred 
to, in itself merely proves that at one time the Abhidhamma 
did not form a separate Pi lata. It is however not held even 
by the Buddhist commentators to be the word of Buddha in 
the wum- sense a* the sultas. One section of it, the Kathd- 
vatthu, is said to have hetn * taught 1 or promulgated at the 
second Council. The commentators -say tliat it was rejected 
by some cm the ground that it. was set forth 318 years after the 
death of Ihuhihii by Mogguliputtn Tissn, and hence Ircing only 
a disciple's utterance should i>c rejected. But the view- is 
taken lhaL only the mdfifcA the list of principles taught in it, 
is directly due lu Buddha, who set forth the list foreseeing 
the heresies that would arise. “And Moggaliputtn Tissa,, 
when he taught this work, taught not by his own knowledge, 
but by the method given by the Teacher, and according to 
the mtUika which he had set forth, and so the whole work 
became the utterance of Buddha." 1 As an example of this 
method the commentator mentions the MadhupindUui'gxttla 
{Mojjh, i 108), in which a statement made by Buddha is 
enlarged and expounded by iCnoeana. 

So far as known the seven works of which the Ahhidhnruma 
consists are pceuliur to Mil- Thcmvfida school, but other 
schools possessed an Abhidhammn, and the fact that very 
different views concerning it were held by different sects is 
shown from the account of Tamnatho, a late Tibetan writer, 
who is probably reproducing earlier traditions, lie says 
tluil the Yaibhiishikas {another name for the Sarv&stjvAda 
school) hold the seven Abhidluumn books to to be the word 
of Buddha; that the Stmtrantikos hold them to have liem 
composed by simple divciples, and fa holy given out as the 

1 Cum. uis iMmnnsoJiiaJ^ifii. p, 4 ; latiw ilmird it wflulii be to miRpinfi* 1 ihml 
tvIt itwtf tv the rfitnptMthtiil td Tim*, ererrtt vt BWU11 lioWtl bv Hn fthj* 
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■wOTii of Buddha collected by S&riputta etc.; that some 
teachers say they are indeed Qudillia's word, but that 
expressions composed by simple disciples have been intro¬ 
duced. as is tiie case with the suttas of different schools. 1 

Taraimtlui here records a view very like that of Buddha- 
ghosa, and not essentially different from the modem critical 
view that the Abtudhumma is a systematising and develop¬ 
ment of principles drawn from the Dhammn as found 
in the Suttas. So far as known the legendary matter In the 
Canon of other schools appears to be very simitar to ttiafc 
of the Thcravudn. Tlte Suttas of various sects as found in 
Chinese liavc been analysed by Professors Takakiisti and 
Aitesaki, and they are shown to present a general resemblance 
to the Pali with certain differences, which indicate that they 
go back to a commun unwritten tradition, gradually diverging 
as it came to be preserved and commented on by different 
schools of repeaters. “ The tradition preserved in the Chinese 
versions/’ sav* Ancsaki. 11 h neitlier a corrupted form i«f, 
nor a later deviation from, the Piili one, but the two brunch** 
of traditions arc brothers or cousins." The differences prove 
that there was a development nf the tradition, but the main 
lines of agreement arc definitely in favour of the antiquity 
of Hit- P4li tradition m against the Sanskrit. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between the earlier 
schools whose Canon U preserved in Sanskrit and the later 
Mahay on& schools. Even the Mah&yuna teach era of the 
1 Great Vehicle' did not reject the older tradition, which 
they stigmatised as IlinaviniL, ■ the Low Vehicle/ but added 
to it. The chief Mrdi&yUna work purporting to be historical 
is the Latiia-vijilaru, and it corresponds, not with the older 
Canon, but with the matter of the commentaries. At the 
same time it has preserved passages as old as anything 
in the Pali. These passages often correspond with the Pali 
text, but appear to come from the Sarvastivada school. 
The same is true of the Atahiivaittu* This work has 
incorporated some MahAvuna material, but belongs to the 
Lokottarnvndn school, a branch of the Mahosanghikas. 
It contains much wiiich ticlongs to a school that existed 
side by side with the Thera vada, and drew from the some 
traditions. 
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* | "HE following Is & list of the contents of this Canon as 
^ known to Buddliaghosa in the fifth century a.o, 

A. SUTTA-PITAKA <DIXAHMA) 

L DIGHA-NIKAYA 

The division of long discourses arranged in three vaggas 
or series. In the corresponding collection in Chinese there 
an* thirty discourses, twenty-sis of which have teen identified 
by Anesaki with the P4U. Discourses attributed to disciple* 
arc marked with on asterisk. 

Slut kktianp ha-vagga 

(The scries containing the Moralities. In each of these 
is inserted a document known us the Silas, lists of different 
kinds of moral action.) 

t. Jlrakmajdlu-suUu. ‘The Net of Brahma.' Buddha 
says that he is rightly praised not for mere morality, but for 
the deep wise things that he has realised and proclaims. 
He gives a list of sixty-two forms of speculation about the 
world and the self held by other teachers. 

2. SamanHaplvtla-jeutta. * The fruits of being an ascetic.' 
AjStasattu visits Buddha, who explains the advantages of 
l»eing a Buddhist monk, from the lowest privileges up to 
orahatship. 

а, Arnbattha-sutia. A dialogue on caste with Am bat (ha. 
It contains jmrt of a legend of king Okknkti, from whom 
Buddha was descended. 

4, Sanodtinda-mtta. A dialogue with the brahmin 

Sanodands. on the qualities of the true brahmin. 

б, Kutodanta-suila. A dialogue with the brahmin 

Kutodanta against animal sacrifice. 

6. MiikiUi-sutta. A dialogue with Mnli&li on. divine 
vision. Higher than this is the training leading to full 
knowledge. 
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7. J&liya-sutto* Oh whether life is the same a* the body, 
a question not revealed, unit not fitting for one who follows 
the trail ling of the monk. 

H, kftnsapasihandita’SitUit. A dialogue with the linked 
ascetic Kuas&pn against self*mortification, 

&. Pafthapada^utta, A discussion wilh PotthnpMii 
on questions concerning the son!, which Budtllin refuses to 
answer because they do not conduce to enlightenment and 
Nirvana, 

•SO, Sabha-nttttt. A discourse on training attributed 
to Antmdu, addressed to the brahmin pupil Subtia soon 
after Buddha’s death, 

II, hnuddtia-guUa. Buddha refuses to allow one of his 
monks to work a miracle. He approves only of the miracle 
of instruction, Story of the monk who visited the gods for 
on answer to a question anU was referred to Buddha, 

1 £. Lohicca-mtta. Dialogue with the brahmin Lohtcca 
on the duty of a teacher to impart instruction. 

lii. Ttrvijja-suUa. On the vanity of s knowledge of the 
three Vedas for attaining to the company of the Brahma- 
gods, 

Maiu-vacga 

14 MuhapaMna-mUa. An account by Buddha or the 
nix previous Buddhas and of Gotaran him seif, the prertoiis 
ages in which they appeared, caste, family, length of life, 
Hodhi-tree, chief disciples, number of assemblies, attendant, 
father, mother, and city, with a second discourse on Vijuissin 
ihuidha from the time of his leaving the Tusita heaven to 
the beginning of bis preaching. 

15. J/aAdniddna-ruMu. f>o the Chain of Causation and 
theories of the $oul. 

W. Maha ■ Parinibbtinn-rutbt, The legend of the U*t days 
and death of Buddlia, and the distribution of the relics, 

17. Mah&sudaisann-sutla. The storv of Buddha in his 
previous existence as king Sudusstma, 'told by Buddha on 
his death-bed. 

It*. Jtituntimltha-iulta. An extension of tho discourse 
to the peoplr of Nfidika, us given in No. 10. in which Buddha 
repeats a story told him by the yakkha Jauavnsablin. 

I-** d/ (thii -Gr/vindfi-sutta. The heavenly musician Pah- 
msikha appears to Buddha and telb him of his visit to 
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heaven, where he has Men Brahma Sannrnkuniarn. who 
told him the story of MaliHgovinda, He asks Buddha 
if he remembers it, and Buddha says that he himself waa 
Mahftgovimia. 

'20. Meitui-Stimaya-suita. The discourse of the Great 
Assembly. The gods of the Pure Abode visit Buddha, who 
enumerates them in a poem of 151 lines, 

21, Sakkuptinha-sttUa. The god Sakka visits Buddha, 
asks him ten questions, and teams the truth that everything 
that arises is subject to destruction. 

22. Mttha'Saiipaiihanu'jruttn. Discourse of the four 
meditations (on the body, sensations, feelings, ideas), with 
a commentary- on the Four Truths. 

-*23, Puyusi-sutia. The elder Kumuraka&sapa converts 
Pay it si from l lie lie rosy that there is uo future life or reward 
of actions. Pftyiisi dies, ami the monk Gav ampul i visits 
heaven and learns about his state. 

Patikji-vaooa 

24, Pthika-stiUa. Story of a disciple who follows other 
teachers because Buddha does not work a miracle or expound 
the beginning of things. In the course of the dialogue 
Buddha docs both. 

85, Udumbarikaslhanada-suiia, A discussion of Buddha 
with the ascetic Nignulha in Queen Udumbarika's park on 
two kinds of asceticism. 

2fl, CokJeavaUifUtanada-suito. Legend of the universal 
king witii gradual corruption of murals and their restoration, 
and prophecy of the future Buddha Mvttcyyu. 

27, Aggafina^sutla. A discussion on caste, with an 
exposition of the beginning of things, us in No. 24, continued 
down to the origin of the castes and their true meaning. 

2th Santpas4damf/a*sutitt. A dialogue of Buddha with 
Sariputtu, who expresses his faith in Buddha and describes 
Buddha's teaching. Buddha tells him to repeat it frequently 
to the disciples. 

20. Pdi&dika-sutia. News is brought of Hie death ©f 
N&tnputta (the lain leader), and Buddha discourses on the 
imperfect and the perfect teacher and the conduct of the 
monks. 
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SG t l,akkhana~stitta. On the 32 marks of a Great Man 
(* universal king ot a Buddha), interwoven with a poem 
in 20 sections. rath introduced with the words 1 litre it is 
said 

31. A" i Tigdlovadii'Sutta , Buddha finds the householder 
HingAla worshipping the six quartern, and expounds the duties 
of n layman by explaining this worship as fulfilling one's 
duties to sj* classes of persons (parents etc). 

•fl'i, Atiit\dfitjn-tuUa. The Four Great Kings visit 
Buddha and give him a spoil [in verse) to serve os protection 
agninst evil spirits, Buddha rejw&ts it to the monks, 

•33, Snn£\ti-,?uHa. Buddha opens a new assembly din li 
at PAva, and afterwards being tired asks SinputtR to 
address the brethren. S&ripul la gives a list of single doctrines 
of principles, followed by u list of two, .md so on up to groups 
of ten. 

*34. DosuU&fa-tuita. Sfifiputtn in the presencu of 
Ihiddhrt gives the 1 Tenon .addition ' discourse, consisting 
nf ten single doctrines, ten twofold doctrines, nnd so on 
no to ten tens. 

% majjhma-nikAya 

1 he division of discourses of medium length. It. is arranged 
in lifteen vuggns, and roughly classified according to subjects, 
Some of these are named from the first jratta. The fourth 
and fifth are two ’ series of pairs \ Then follow discourses to 
householders, monks, wandering ascetics, kings, etc. This 
division differs coimidintbly from the Chinese, which contains 
mnett that i* in the third and fourth divisions of the Pali. 

M tit , Al'A RIY A Y A - V AGO A 

1, Multipariijayn-xutiii. On duly knowing the roots of 
all things front the elements up to Nirvftria. 

i. Sahhasaia-ttutla. On seven ways of destroying all the 
ftnvtu* 

3. Dhiitnnm/lni/udit-futta. Tiiat the monks should be the 
heirs of the Doctrine, not of their physical wants, with a 
discourse by SiripulLn. 

* Hhuyobhcrava-itutta. On the fears ami terrors of the 
forest, with Ehuhllm's account of his attaining enlighten¬ 
ment. 
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•5* Aiumgano-suita- A dialogue between S&riptttto and 
Mogg&iliifift on defilement, 

6. Akankha/yn-ruiUt. On the things that a monk may 
wish for. 

7. ValthupaTna-Tutta, Simik of a dirty cloth and a 
defiled mind. 

6. SaUekha-mtia. On the way to remove lobe views. 

•0. Stimiruidiffhi-sutta. An address to the monks on 
true views by Kiri put to. 

10. Satipafttena-suUa. The same as Dtgha No. 22, 
without the commentary on the Four Truths. 

SlHANADA-VAGOA 

11, 12. Sihanuda-stiUa, { Cula- and Mate-). Two 
discourses on various points of doctrine. In the latter Buddha 
descrittes the food 'Aim ted tie of ascetics, which he also 
practised. The description partly recurs in No. IW in the 
account of hb austerities before enlightenment. 

18. M ah d-Diikkh<ikkh(irviha ■rwilfi. Explanation of a 
question on desires and feelings put to the monks by certain 
wandering ascetics. 

1*. Culit-Dukkhakkhandha-suUa. The same question 
discussed, with Buddha’s account of his visit to the Jains, 
who held that pain was to be destroyed by destroying old 
karma by mean's of self-mortification, and by preventing 
the arising of new. 

•15, Anurndna^itla. By Moggullana on the admonishing 
of monks and self-examination. There b no reference to 
Buddha throughout. 

I (J, Ctivtihila-Jtutta, (>n the five obstinacies and the five 
bondages of the mind. 

17, VaM/mtiha-sutla. On life in the lonely forest. 

18, Madhupindika-tvtta. Buddha gives a short state¬ 
ment of his doctrine, and Knccana expounds it at length. 

111. D\ fdteritakka-ntitla. Buddha’s account of his 
deliberations before his enlightenment on sensual desires, 
etc., with a repetition of his attaining enlightenment as 

in No. i. 

2D. VitakkaScituhdna^iUa , On the method of meditating 
so as to dispel evil doubts. 
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Tumid Varda 

21. Ktikacnpama-suUa. 'Simile of the saw/ On not 
gctLing angry when reproved. Even tf a monk were to l»c 
sawn limb from limb, be would not be following Buddha's 
teaching if he became angry, 

22. ALiguddupatiui-suita. ' Simile of the water-snake.* 
A monk is reproved for heresy. Learning the Doctrine 
wrongly is like catching a snake by the tail. 

28. Vi&nmifca -suita. A divinity tells tlw elder Kum&ro 
Kassapa a parable of an nnt-hiJL that smokes by night, 
biases by day, and of a monk who commanded by a brahmin 
digs into it ami discovert certain objects, Buddha expounded 
tlic ant-hill as the human bodv. The brahmin is Buddha 
himself. 

24. Ilnthan nita -Futta , Buddha asks the monks after 
Retreat which of them lias kept the rules best. He is told 
Punno, Sfiriputta goes to visit him and asks hint why 
he leads the religious life. Pmjna rejects all the reasons 
suggested, and say* it is only for NirvSos, but admits that 
Nirvana would be impossible without those masons. 

25. Nitapti'iutUL Parable of M&ra as a hunter, who 
lays imit for deer. 

20. Ariyapartye-iUTia'XHtto, On noble and ignoble iiKjuirv, 
with Buddha’s account of his leaving home, hi* study with 
the two teachers, and his attaining enlightenment. 

27. Cufa-ftatlh ijmd&pamii^xuUa. On the training of the 
disciple, with a simile of the elephant's foot. 

•28. Af ahfi-Hatthipnd pamu-mUti. A discourse by SiLrh 
putta on the Noble truths, with a simile of the elephant’s 
foot. 

89. Mahd-'Saroputna-jnttlii, On the danger of gain and 
honour wit h a simile of seeking the pith (true essence), suit] 
to be preached when Devadatta left the Order. 

80. Ctija-Sdrapama-tutto, On attaining the essence of 
the Doctrine, with n hi mile of seeking the pith. 

M A tt AV Ail AS A - VACO A 

31. C uia-Gat ) rigti - tuUa, A conversation of Buddha with 
three monks, who tell hint of their attainments. 

82. Miifid-Goxinga-sutta. A conversation between six 
monks, who discuss what makes the forest beautiful. 
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38. Mohd-GopAlaka-mUa. On the eleven bad and good 
qualities of a herdsman. 

34, CtiUi'Gopiiluliu ■ ?utia . Simile of the foolish and wise 
herdsman crowing a river. 

35, Cula 'Saceoka -rtilia. A public discussion between 
Buddha and the Jain Saccaka on the five groups (WunuWuw) 
of the individual. 

86, Mahd-Sacaika-sutta. On meditation oik mind and 
body, with Buddha’s account of his leaving the world, 
his austerities, and enlightenment. 

87, Ciila.-Tanhdsankhaya-xutla, The god Sakk& visits 
Buddha to ask a question, and Moggallana follows turn to 
heaven to see if he has understood the answer. 

88, Mtihd-Tanhasattkhaya~4ultn■ Refutation of the heresy 
of a monk, who thinks that it is consciousness that tratu* 
migrates. 

86, 40. Afsapura'sutta (Mahtb and Cula-). On the duties 
of an ascetic, given at Assapura- 

CltlJk y a « aka -vaco a 

41. Sdlrt/ytOcn-sulla. A discourse to the brahmins of 
Saili. on the reasons why some beings go to heaven and 
some to licit. 

42. Vtroiljaha-nitta, The same discourse repeated 
to householders from Veranja. 

•48, * 44. Vedaiia-suita {Mahfr and Cula-). Two discourses 
jn the form of commentary on certain psychological terms, 
(l) by S&riputia to Mnhakotfhita, (2) by tiie nun Dhamroa- 
dinliu to the layman Vhuikhn. 

45, 46. Dhammtwomadana-tuiia {Cula- ami Afa/ni-). On 
the ripening of pleasure and pain in the future. 

47. Vimamsaka'SuHa. On the method to be followed 
by a monk in investigating certain questions. 

48. Kosatubiya'fuita, A discourse to the monks of 
Kosambi, who were quarrelling violently. 

40. lirahmanimoutun ifca~tutta. Buddha tells the monks 
how he wont to the heaven of BrahmA to convert Baka, one 
of the inhabitants, from the heresy of permanency. 

•50.. Marfitajjaniya-iutta. Story of Mura, who gets 
into MoggallAna’s stomach. MoggallAna calb him out and 
reads him a lesson by reminding him of the time when 
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MoggallAna himself was a Mam named Dl't-St, and MAra was 
his nephew. 

GmFiTi<viAiu 

51. K andtirakfi-mUa. Conversation with Pessa and 
K&miamka, and discourse on the four kinds of individuals. 

*52, Atthafurndgara-tutte, A discourse by Anon da to 
an inhabitant of Atfhaka, on the ways to NirvApa. 

53. Buddha opens a new assembly-hail 

at Kupilavatthu, and afterwards being tired asks An an da 
to address the Sakyss. Ananda gives a discourse on the 
training of the disciple. 

St, Potaliya-sutta. Buddha explains to FoUli what 
cutting oneself off from worldly practice really means. 

55. JivaJui-sum. Jivakn asks if it is true that Buddha 
approves of taking life and eating meat. Buddha shows 
> example that it is fake, and that a monk eato. mntt only 
if be has not seen, heard, «r suspected that it was specially 
prepared for him. 

/ }nili-iutUi. Story of the householder UpfiLi, who Is 
«nt by the Jain leader Nataputta to argue with Buddha, 
out is converted, 

A^«A'A i uroi.>«ti/fo-ru//(a. A dialogue on karma between 
Buddha and two ascetics, one of whom Jive* like a dog, 
and one like an ox. 

StJ. Ahhayarajukumarn.tutta. Prince Abhnya is sent 
by the Jam Nfitaputta to confute Buddha by asking a 
twofold question concerning the severe condemnation 
passed on Dcvmlatta by Buddha, 

5i», Dahunedaniya-sutbi. On the class ideation* of feelings 
ami on the highest feeling. 

<». ApanTtakasutla. On the 1 Certain Doctrine ’ against 
various heresies. 

Bra shut- vacua 

61. Ambalaifhikd-Sdhuim^da-auUiL Discourse on false¬ 
hood given by Buddha to Rahul.v 
Gj.. A fail a - Riihulavadti -xu ita. Advice to Rah ul a on con¬ 
templation by breathing in and out and on contemplating 
the elements. 

68. C iiitt-iYftliunki/ii'Giitta. On the llm determined questions. 
64. Mahd-M d/a nkya^uUa On the five lower bonds. 
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65. Bharitbiii'SuUu. Bhaddali confesses his faults to 
Buddha and receives instruction. 

66. Latukikopama-sulla. On keeping the rules about 
time* of eating and on leaving the world, with simile of the 
quail. 

67. CatuTM’tutta. Buddha is offended at a band of 
noisy monks at Cfituirta, but is appeased and gives a discourse 
on the four dangers. 

68. NalakapiiTUi‘FuUa. Buddha questions Ainiruddha 
and six other disciples about their leaving the world and about 
other poiuts of his teaching. 

69. Gtitissani-aulta. Rules to be kept by those who, 
tike GtiLissnni, live in the forest. 

70. Kif&giri’tniiti. On eating at WTong times, and on 
the conduct to be followed by seven classes of monks. 

PaHIUBaJaka-v.wua 

71. Trvijja- Vottlvigotta-siULi, Buddha visits the ascetic 
Vaccltagoita and claims that he is called trvijjn {knowing 
the three Vedas) Iwcause he has the knowledge of his former 
existences, the divine rye. and knowledge of the destruction 
of the fisftvas, 

7 ‘i, Aggi-VcicrliiigotlusuUtt. On the undetermined 

questions, ns in No. 68. 

78. M uhd ■ Vatthagoita * suit a, An explanation to tile 
ascetic Vnodiagotta on the conduct of the disciples and 
the annulments of I Ur monks. 

7-1. DighttTUtkha-tvUa. Bud dim refutes the ascetic DTglm- 
fiaklia, tind expounds the nature of the IkmJv and lhe Hire* 
feelings, Sari pi it ta on Hi is occasion attains full knowledge. 

7S. Mtigandiya-mUa. Gn abandoning sensual desires 
and craving, with Buddha's account of his abandoning 
his life of pleasure in the three palaces, 

*76. SamJuka-rutta. An address by Anand* to the 
ascetic San data on various heresies, 

77. Mahd-SoktUuddyisuVa. On the five reasons why 
Buddha is honoured. 

78. Sfimanamandik&'mtUi. On the four or the ten 
qualities that make an individual perfectly virtuous. 

79 . CulurSakuiudaffi-futta, A story of the Jain leader 
Nuteputte. ami on the true way lo a wholly happy world. 
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M. VtkhtiWuta-ituUa. A repetition of part of No. 79, 
find on the five senses. 

Raj a-Vagi; A 

81. Ghafik&w^sutia, Buddha tells Anarid* of his previous 
existence is Jutipak and his friend GhafikSm. 

82. Jl<itihafuUa-,nitla. Story of RatthfipfiJu whose parents 
object to his entering the Order, and who trv to entice him 
hark to the world, 

83. Maklitidfva-suita. Story of Ruddlut in his previous 
existence as king Slakhadcva, and of hh descendants down 
to king Nimi. 

m U. Uadhurti-fulUi. A discourse given after Buddha’s 
death by Kaccaua to king Madhura of Avanti. on the true 
meaning of caste, 

85. BwihirAjakumdTa-sutta. Story of Buddha's viiil 
to prince Bollii. lie tells of Ills leaving home, striving, 
and winning enlightenment as in Ni>. *.ui and No. 8ft. 

88. Anguiimala^tUUt, Story of i tit- conversion of Aneuli- 
mils the rubber. 

8'. / iifUrdtiku-siitta, Hinidtiu’s counsel to a man who 

im ost u son, arid the dispute of king Pnsenadi and his 
wife thereon, 

8-S. BihitUuf-fuUa* A mold a answers a question on 
oonduet put by Pasenadi. who present* him with an outer 
rol*c [hah ihAd}. 

Hit, iJhmnmacetiua-suU'i, P«cn*di visit* Buddha, who 
explains the excellence of the religious life. 

1K», htinnakuuhHia-xutUi. A conversation between Buddha 
and I am: n ad i on Buddha's omniscience, on caste, and on 
whether the gods return to this World, 


It« aiuw N A* VACUA 

9l.1Srafonayu.Mitt,. On the thirty-two marks on 
Buddha S body, and the conversion of the brahmin Iimhmfiyu 

-#2. Srlft-sutta. Tlie ascetic Kcniya invites Buddha 
and the monks to a fuct The Brahmin Seta sees the thirty- 
two marts and U converted. (This recurs in S». Ill 7.) 

»3. At'althjana-tuUa, The young brahmin Assaliyana 
** persuaded to discuss caste with Buddha. This — 
of the longest suttas on the subject. 


is one 
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•04. GhotamtJeha-tutto. A discourse after Buddha's 
death by the elder Udcun on the Ixst individua! and the best 
assembly. Ghufamukh:i builds an assembly-halt for the 
Order. 

05. Cankl-tuiUt- Discourse on the doctrines of the 
brahmins. 

Ofl, Exukari-sutta. Discourse on castes from the point 
of su«w of their respective futietiuns. 

*97, Dhdnaiijdni-iutta. Story of the brahmin Dhltnanjani. 
who is told by Siriputta that family duties ore no excuse 
for wrongdoing. 

00. Vdscttha-$uUa, Discourse mostly in verse on the 
true brahmin, whether he is so by birth or by deeds. {This 
recurs in Sn, III 9.) 

09. Stdtha-ml&i, On whether a man can do more good 
as a householder or by leaving the world. 

100. Saagirm'u~$utta. Story of tltc believing bralmiin 
woman, and a discourse on the religious life according to 
different schools, with Buddha's account of tin leaving his 
home and bis striving as in No. 26 and No. 86. 

Dev a p aw* . vane a 

101. Dnadnha mtta* Buddha gives an account of his 
discussion with the Mgmj|has concerning their view Unit 
destruction of pain is obtained by destruction of karma. 
Ho shows Unit the monk attains his end not by experiencing 
pain or by avoiding the pleasure that is in accordance with 
the Doctrine, but by following out the training taught by 
Buddha, 

1016, PaiiculUiya-mtUi. On five theories of the soul, 
which Biutdha reduces to three. Buddha shows that 
he has passed beyond them, mnl that his doctrine of release 
does not depend on any form of them. 

108. JTtnfwufte. Hulcs, said to be given by Buddha, 
on the method of treating monks who dispute about the 
meaning and the letter of the Doctrine, and those who 
commit transgressions. 

lOt. Sdmagdma'SuUa. News Is brought of the death ol 
N&taputto (as in Digha, No, S9J, and Buddha gives four 
causes of dispute, four ways of dealing with disputes, and 
six principles of harmony in tlie Order. 
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105, Sunakkhnitu mtm. On five class* of individuals, 
intent on the world, etc,, and it simile of extracting the 
arrow of craving. 

IOO. Ananja&appCnjQ-vitta. On the various ways of 
meditating on impassibility and the attainments.' and 
on true release. 

107, (^ar)aJ^-Mng£t!dldna^uUii. Instruction to* the 
accountant MoggallArm on the training of the disciples. 

* 108 . Gopaka-MoggaWhut-rutte. Anamin after Buddha's 
dtalh explains Imw Hmidlvi differs from any of his disciples. 
He Mis the minister \ ;issai:iira that there is no monk set up 
by Buddha to take his place, but that the monks imve 
fi-txnifse to the Doctrine. 

,0 °* AialtibPunnama-sutla. Buddha on the night of 
full moon answers tin questions of a monk concerning 
tile Idimulhtis. 

110, Ctila-Punnamn-tuUn. Buddha on the night of 
full moon shows that a liod man cannot know a bad or 
good man, hut a good man can know both. 


A Nr Pa da-vacuja 

111. jf nupada-iuila. Buddha eulogises SAripdlta. 

Hi, ChubbIsvdumi-sutin. On the (jutslions that arc 
to be put In u monk who declares tint he hits attained full 
knowledge, 

*13, Soppurita-tvlhi, On the good and bad qualities 
of a monk. 

M l, Srjiiabba^MrciUibba-iufia. Buddha states the right 
ami wiring way of practising the dutic* and doe trine* of a 
nic-uk. and S:\riputta expound" them at length. 

115. UaimtlMhtka-mUa. Lists of clement* and principles 
arranged as u dialogue between limit I hu and A nun da, 

1HL fmgili-ttiila. Buddha explains the name of the 
Isigili hill, and gives the tinmen of the pneccku-buddhas 
who formerly dwelt there, 

,lT - -V ah»- Caitarixaka-jutta. Exposition of the Noble 
Eightfold {lath with the addition of right knowledge and 
fight emancipation. 

its. AnSpSnaaati-sma. On thr method and merits 
of practising meditation by in and out breathing. 
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119. Kdyttgaitijfftti’SuUa, On the method and merits 
of meditation on the body. 

120. Samkhiiruppalti-futta. On the rebirth of the 
elements of an individual according as be directs his mind. 


Susnata-vvuiga 

121. Cilfo’5u njtoJq'. rtdta. fJn meditating oft emptiness, 

122. .Wiihii-Sunntitu-juHa. Instruction to A nan da on 
practising internal emptiness. 

123. Accharif/abthutadhaTnmA sutUx. On the marvellous 
and wonderful things in the life of a Bodhisatta, from the 
time of his leas ing heaven to his birth. A repetition of part 
ot Digits No. U. but applied to Buddha himself. 

*124. Bakkula-suiia. Uakkuln recounts how he has 
lived fur eighty years to liis friend Acehi-Kassapa. and thereby 
converts him. 

125. Rantabhutni’SHtta. Aeimvata fails lo Leach prince 
Javasena, and II mid ha by means of similes from ele pliant- 
training shows him how a person is to taught. 

126, lihiimija-nUta, Prince Jayasena asks llhumija a 
question, and Bhumtja having answered t* g< - - to Hutldhn to 
find out if the answer Ls correct, 

*127, Anuniddha-nitta, Ammiddha accepts an invitation 
from the householder Pancakang*, and cxpbdns to him two 
kinds of emancipation of mind. 

1*2ft Upukkilesii'fuUa. Story of Buddha trying to appose 
a quarrel of the Kosambt monks, and his conversation 
with three monks on proper meditation, 

129. BiSapaydilti-iruUa* On the punishments after death 
of the fool who sins, and the rewards of tile wise man who 
docs well. 

130. RevadiUa-mUa. Buddha with his divine eye see* 
the destiny of beings, and describes the fate in hell of those 
who have neglected the messenger* of death, 

Vibhahoa-vagoa 

191. Bhaddrkaratta-sutta. A poem of four verses with 
commentary on striving in the present. 

*192. Ananda-bhaddckarattfriutta. The same poem as 
expounded by Ann nda 
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"ISA. M^thdkaecdiut~bhaddfkttfotin'mlla, The same poem 
expounded at length by Miihnk&ccom. 

IS4- f^ormLndcittigiya-bhwide keratin• hutia. Buddha expounds 
t he nam e verses to Lntuunkfln^iya. 

I3<5, (ul/}‘kammailhhitjtgu-$uttti. Buddha explains the 

different physical and mental qualities of individuals and 
their fortunes as due to karma. 

130. M aft tbkam hj twibfuuigo-.rtitlu , An ascetic falsely 
accuses Buddha of saving that karma is useless, and lluddha 
expounds his own views. 

137. Safayaianavibhongd'StUteit Buddha gives the analysis 
of the six senses. 

"133. Lddeteuilrhanga-rutla. Buddha utters a state¬ 
ment about consciousness, which .Muhafcaocfitia expounds 
in detail. 

139. Ararttivibhan^O'fultti. The statement and exposition 
of the middle path of peace between two extremes. 

HO. Dhdtuvibfutttga- mlta. The analysis of the element*. 
Die discourse is inserted in the story of i'ukfcusatj, a disciple 
who had not seen Buddha, but who recognised him by his 
preaching. 

*Ul. Soccavibkanga-tutia. Statement of the Four Koblc 
1 ruths by Buddha, followed by a commentary, which is 
attributed to Sflriputta. 

B®- HnkhhtndLtbhan^a ^i Ha, MabipajapatJ offers a pair 
of roV>cs to Buddlrn. who explains the different lititb of 
persons to receive gifu and the different kinds of given. 


SaLAYATAN A-V AGG A 

143. ^ mithnpindikov&da-su tta. Story of Uu- illness and 

death of AjiMhapiruJiku, who is instructed on his deathbed 
by S.in put to. and after being reborn in the Tusito hen Veil 
returns to visit Buddha. 

Hi. Channordda-xutta . Story of the elder Chann*, 
who when sick wr. instructed by Siiripntta, and who finally 
committed suicide. 

1 PwppwMila-jiifte. Hurjdlia's instruction to Puoim 
on (tearing plovuM and pain, Punn* tells how he will 
behave if he it ill treated by his countrymen. 
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146 , Sandfikovdda-sulttr. Mahapajiljutti "with 500 nuns 
asks Buddha to instruct them, lie tells Nundaka to do so, 
who catechises them mi impermanence. 

147, Cubi-Buhltiovtida-xutta . Buddha takes Ralmla to 
the forest and catechises him on im permanence. Many 
thousands of gods come to listen. 

148, Chachukka-sutla, On the six sixes (of the senses), 

149, Mahd'Saidyaianikn^utta. On rightly knowing 
the senses. 

150, NagarainndeyyQ-futta. Buddha instructs the people 
of Nagaravinda on the kind of ascetics and hralunins that 
are to be honoured. 

161. Pindapataparmtddhi'xutta. Instruction to Siriputta 
on the considerations to be undertaken by the disciple 
throughout the whole course of his training, 

152* Indriyabhdvand-fwtla. Buddha rejects the method 
of the brahmin Piirasariyu tor training the senses and expounds 
his own method. 


8. S A 51YTTTT A- NIK A V A 

The division of 1 connected ' sutUs, These are in five 
series, subdivided into smaller groups (saniyuttas), and 
these into series {vnggasj containing the separate ffuttos. 
Classification according to subject is very partial, and the 
titles arc usually that of the first in the group, or the name 
of the interlocutor. 

1. frigtH/ta i ngga. the scries with verses (gatlias) each 
suttn containing one or more stanzas. It contains 11 
wiTfiyuttA-s, divided according to the character* appearing in 
the suttus, gods, the king of the Kosalas, Mura, etc. 

2. Nidd na-vagga, nam cd from the ft rst uf the 10 s&myutlas , 
which begins with suttns on the Nidunns. the 12 links in 
the Chain of Causation. 

0, Khandha^vafga, with 18 snmyutUis, beginning with 
fiuttas on Uic five khandhas. 

4. Safayatana-i'ugga, with 10 umyuttai, named from 
the first group, which deals with the six senses. 

5, Maha-vagga, ‘the great scries' of 12 samyuttas, 
beginning with suttus on the Eightfold Path. 
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4, ancuttaea-nikAya 


lii this division the classification is purely numerical. 
There are eleven groups (nipatas), the subjects of the first 
being single tilings, followed by groups of two and so on, 
up to groups of eleven (anga-tiUara * one member in addition 
The first gives a list of the one sight, the one sound, the one 
scent, etc,, that occupy the thought of a man or woman. 
The last is a list of the eleven good and eleven bad qualities 
of a herdsman, and the corresponding qualities of a monk. 
Each nipfita is divided into v/iggas. which contain ten or 
mote suttas. 


S. khuddakanikaya 

The division of small hooks, ns Huddhughoxi explains it. 
He gives two lists of contents in one of which the first work 
does not occur, hut the separate sutt/e- in it mostly recur 
in other parts of the Scriptures. 1 This Niknya appears to 
Jiave grown gradually with (he accumulation of r,ueh smaller 
collections, which evidently did not belong to the older 
NiltSyns, It is not found in the Canon of those school* tlwt 
were translated into Chinese, though separate Chinese 
translat ions of much of the contents exist. 

1. h hmldaka-jHithti. * The reading of small [jiusagrs, 1 
containing 

Cl) SaranaUaya. The repetition three times of taking 
refuge in Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. 

(*) D ata ti kk h&pada, The ten moral rules to be ulficrvtd 
bj monks. The first five are to be observed by lovnini. 

(J}| LhattimstiKam* List of the 32 constituents of the 
body, 

(*) KutndrapaiUtd. A catechism of ten questions fur 
novices. 

(o) . Mangala-rutta. A poem in answer to it question on 
what is the highest good fortune { mungnla ). 

(fl) It a Unia-tuUa, A poem on the Three Jewels, Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order, forming a charm to win the 
good will of spirits. 

’ -> W. ft Db ‘‘oiii. .hi Tin. i 1ft inciu.lm bet Ifa* ChitiM* 

M»'-» It. «bo«U| lUl it u ibMfl il icterpoluli 
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(7) Tirtihudda-S'Utta. A poem t>n making offerings to 
the ghosts (petss) of departed relatives, 

(8) St uthikttnififfu.Ua. A poem on the storing up of 
true treasure. 

(8) Metta-tutta, A poem on friendliness, 

2 . Dkammupeda . ' Words of the Doctrine,' a collection 

of 423 stanza*, arranged in 28 vaggas, 

8. Uddnei, a collection of 80 urlanas in eight vaggas, solemn 
utterances hy Buddha on special occasions. They arc mostly 
in verse, and accompanied with s prose account of the 
circumstances that caused them to be spoken. 

4. JUvuttakA, a collection of 112 short suttas in 4 mpatas, 
each accompanied with verses. The verses are usually intro¬ 
duced by ift vuccatit * thus it is said.' 

3, Suitanipaht, 1 Collection of buttes,’ Tbb work is 
important both on account of the legendary matter that it 
contains, and also because of the complexity of its com¬ 
position. The suttas are in verse with introduction* usually 
in prose, but in several cases versified. 

(1) Uraga-vagga* named from the first sutta, with 12 suttas. 
The third b the A'Aoggm'Wdnfl-jtitla, the Rhinoceros discourse, 
named from its rvfmin, 1 let (the monk) wander alone, like a 
rhinoceros. 1 In the Mahdvastu, i 8:V7. the pratyeka-huddhos 
disappear from the Rishipatana of Benares on hearing of the 
approach of a new Buddha, each repeating one of l lie verses. 
It was commented on in the t'ulia-Niddesa, probably before 
it was incorporated hoe, 

(2) CuUt-vagga. The 1 small scries ’ with 14 suttas. 

(S) Maha-wgga The 1 great series ’ with 12 suttas. 
This contains three important legends, (a) The Pabbajjd- 
mtta, an account of Buddha's renunciation and conversation 
with Bimbb&ra before his enlightenment. A form of thb 
occurs in the Mah&vastu t ii 1US. (3) Padhdna-mtta, the * sutta 
of striving * and temptation by Mara. This partly recurs in 
the Mtihdi’iutu, ii 283, and the Laiita-vistara, 328. £r) 

Ndlaka-mUa. This is a discourse on the state of a recluse 
{muni), but the introductory verses (called vatthu-gdlkd, 

1 verses of the story ") give the talc of the visit of Asits to 
the infant Bodhbattu. 

(4) Atthaka'vagga, ' The series of eights ’ with 18 suttas. 
four 0 f which have 8 verses. The title was turned into 
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Sanskrit ns Artka-varga, and was so understood by the Chinese 
translators, hut no one has explained what this title means 
nor interpreted the second sutta Guhutdutka ns anything 
but ' the eight verses on the cave \ and similarly with the 
three following suttas, Ihttfhafffuika, Suddiuitfhaka, and 
l*a rant at taka, each of eight vetoes. The fact that it is com* 
merited on separately in the Maha-Niddeso (see below), and 
was translated into Chinese, makes it probable that it was 
once a separate work, 

(5) Pdr&yatut'riigga. ‘The series of the firm) aim/ 18 
questions with answers by Buddha in verse. The introductory 
verses imithugathdj give the story of the sage I la van, who 
visits Buddha, and whose disciples ask I he questions. The 
story ill a later form has been found among the MS, discoveries 
in Central Asia in Uigurian and Toch&rinn 1 The mi Has 
are commented on In the CuUa’Niddeta, but the Introductory 
verses are there ignored. 

8. VimantM'tUthv, * Stories of celestial mansions, 1 85 poems 
in seven vnggas, in which beings who have been reborn in one 
of the heavens explain the acts of merit that led to their 
reward. 

7, PeiamUhu. 1 Stories of petas/ being* condemned for 
their former misdeeds to a wretched existence as ghosts, 
1-ifty-onc poems in four vuggas on the some model as 
I'iuidjia-cc/rAu. 

8, Thfro-giiiha, * Verses of t he elders/ stanzas attributed 
to 284 ciders. 

(b Therf-gdthd. A similar collection of stanzas attributed 
to about 100 nuns, 

10. Jfitaka. Verses belonging to 547 tales of previous 
existences of Buddha. The tales themselves ore in a com* 
mentary of the fifth century *.!>., which claims to be trans¬ 
lated from the Singhalese, The Singhalese itself w probably 
a translation of an older Pali work, as several of the tales 
have Imicii preserved in other ports of the Canon m a more 
ancient style. The introductory part of the commentary, 
known os the A %d&na‘kathti, gives a life of Buddha down to the 
presentation of the Jetavtmo and monastery at Savatthi, 

11. A ‘iddeta, divided into Mithu-X iddt:su. a commentary 
on the Atthaka-vagga of the •Vuf&Mifjpdta, and the Cidh*- 

* und avibii'afti tyncAnt*. i. p. iOl. 
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biddesa, a commentary on the Pdrayana-vagga and 
Khaggavtxanfi-sutia of the same work. It has itself been 
commented on in the Saddkamvuipajjotiku, which attributes 
the work to Sari put la. 

12. Patisambkidd-magga. 1 The way of analysis.’ An 
analysis of various concepts, knowledge, heresy, the practice 
of breathing in meditating, etc. Much of it is in question 
and answer, in the st yle or the Abhidbamma works, 

18, .Jpadtjnn. Tales in verse of the lives and previous live* 
of monks and nuns. 

14. Buddhacarnsa, 'History of the Buddhas, 1 in which 
Buddha gives in response to a question by Sariputta an 
account (in verse) of his first forming the resolve to become 
Buddha, and the history of the twenty'four previous Buddhas 
who prophesied concerning him, concluding with an account 
of himself. 

15. Caritfd-ptfakti. Thirty*five talcs from the Jfitaka 
in verse, and arranged according to the ten perfections, 
aims'giving, morality, etc., attained by Buddha, It U 
incomplete, as only seven of the perfections are illustrated. 

B, VTNAYA-PITAKA 

The rule* of discipline are arranged in two partly 
independent compilations, to which a later supplement has 
been added. 

I. SnUavibhunga. A classification of offences in eight 
groups beginning with the four pdrdjika rules on offences 
that involve exclusion from the Order, These are incontinence, 
theft, taking life or persuading to suicide, 1 and false boasting 
of supernatural attainments. The total number of rules is 
227. The whole conforms exactly to the rules of the 
Pdiimokkha * recited at Uposatha meeting* of the Order. It 
is followed by the fthiickhunbjmtttivibhu ngu, a similar 
arrangement of rules for nuns. 

4 TtiJf Ih* B widhi* t attitude % o m 111 fids. ThiT* m hawwvtr fftnw*1 

Ipftftidi of monks conunitiif.^ puieid* tl Hip moment uf Hltualnf itffttalelim. 
hiduillf in iim|] a iki Tfbirib m pMnt>lc. St* Gdlub, i i2v 

* ■ The two FUimukkhm * + {U„ tor t&ooij and fonminj mm n^ltCrfwd m thi tirtf 
I An iti lb Ibfr Vunyi L^mimmUnr, i 1ft, 2AL> 
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II* The KhandhaJatt, arranged in two series. 

1 . Mahdvagga> 

(t) Rules for admission to the Order. 

(2) The Upcwatha meeting and recital of the Fitimokkha. 

(8) Residence during retreat in the rainy season (cojjvj). 

(4) The ceremony concluding retreat (porernnd), 

f5) Rules for the use of articles of dreu and furniture, 

(6) Medicine and food. 

(7) The Icathina ceremonies, the animal distribution of 
robes, 

(8) The materia] of robes, sleeping regulations, and rules 
for sick monks. 

(ft) The mode of executing proceedings by the Order, 

' 10) Proceedings in ewes of distentions in the Order. 

2 . CuUaoagga. 

(1, 2) Rules for dealing with offences that came before 
the Order. 

{fl) Reinstatement of monks 

( t) Rules for dealing with questions that arise. 

(5) Miscellaneous rules for bathing, drcs>, etc, 

(fl) Dwellings, furniture, lodgings. 

(7) Schism, 

(ft) Tlic treatment of different classes of monks, and the 
duties of teachers and novices. 

(6) Exclusion from the Pfitimokkha. 

(10) The ordination and instruction of nuns. 

(11) History of the first Council at R&jagaha. 

US) History of the second Council at VpmlT. 

Ill, /’arwira Suuiiwuim and cl&uifkstioiu of the rules. 

Tht rules in the and the Khujitihokos are 

each accompanied by a narrative recording some event which 
was the occasion of the rule. Some of these are purely formal, 
merely stating that a monk or group of mo nks committed 
some offence ot followed a certain practice, whereupon 
Buddha laid down a decision. But many real legends have 
been included, especially in the Sifthflea^ and Cultovagga, 
a* well as many discourse* from the Nikayas. The rules of 
admission to the Order ore preceded by the stoh of the events 
immediately following the Enlightenment, the beginning of 
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the preaching, and the admission of the first disciples. The 
story of Rahula is given in connexion with the conditions 
required from candidates for admission, and the rule* 
concerning schism arc the occasion for an account of 
Devadatta's plots. 

C AtiMIDHA MM A -PIT AK A 

Before the contents of this division were known, it was 
supposed that Ahhidhamma meant * metaphysics We now 
know that it is not systematic philosophy, hut a special 
treatment of the Dhamma as found in the Suttn-pitaha. 
So for as first principle* ore discussed, they are those already 
propounded in the Suttas, hut are analysed in this division 
in question* and answers, and eiatiomtely classified. Most of 
tlic matter is psychological and logical, in which the 
fundamental doctrines arc not discussed, but taken for 
granted. 

1. BhammosanganL 4 Enumeration of dtemmoii/ i.e. 
mental elements or processes. 

2. VtMuwga. ‘Distinction or determination.* Further 
analysis of the matter of the foregoing. 

3. Dhatiikutko- ' Diecusaion of elements,' On the mental 
element* and their relations to other categories. 

4. Puggnlapannaiti, * Description of individuals,' 
especially according to their stages along the Path. 

5. Kiithdvatthu, ' Subjects of discussion/ discuss ions 
and refutations of the heretical views of various sects. 

6. Yamtilai. “ Book of pairs/ called by Geiger an applied 
logic. The subject matter is psychology, and the analysis is 
arranged as pairs of questions, 

T. Pafth&TUt. 4 Book of relations,* an analysis of the 
relations (causality, etc.) of things in twenty dour groups. 


CANONICAL WORKS OF OTHER SCHOOLS 
HE •works of other schools containing historical matter. 



l so far as they arc accessible, are given in the Biblio* 
graphy, and it is unnecessary to add a fist of those that 
exist in the enormous Tibetan and Chinese collections. A 
complete list of those in the Tibetan is given by Csoma dc 
Kotos, and of the Chinese works by Ilunyiu Niifijiu, Some 
of the latter have been analysed by Aneuiki and Takakusu. 

A list of eighty-six works of a MahAyana Canon is given 
in the Mnhdvyutpatii (65, 37 IT), most of w hich arc found m 
the ribctiji. It is followed by a list which almost corresponds 
wtth what we know of the Sarvilstivada Canon, as follows : 

J ripitaku ; Sutra, Ahhidimmuj, Vinatfa. Then follows a 
fist of the Abhidharma works : 

PrajUdpiiidittra, Samgtiiparydija, Dharmatkutulha, Dhdlu - 
kd^(3, Jrldnaprasihitn*' Frakaranapdiin* The four NikAvas 
(called Agarnas in the Sanskrit) then follow: 

Ekotiarikdf’ama, M adhyamdgtimn, Dirghdgama, Samtjukttl- 
gama. The divisions of the Vinaya are: Vitiat/tuihhatiga, 
Vinayavatiu, Vinaydtahudfaka. The first two of these probably 
correspond respectively with the Sutiavibhanga and 
hhand&tihns of the PMi, mid tike third is evidently a 
minor work. 

Among the hundreds of Buddhist Sanskrit works sent by 
Hodgson from Nepal 1 kss than a down correspond with the 
names given in the Siakdryutjiaiti. Among them are* nine 
Mahay ami sutnvs held in special honour in Nepal, known us 
the nine Dhamios : 

Ashfasahatrikd Prajiltipdram itd, Saddhannapim4QTlka, 
Laiitavittara, Latikdvahlra, Sut^tirnu prabhdi ii, Gtnuiaiyithii, 
TalhdfiaUiguhtjaka, Samddhirdja, and DaiabHumUvara. ' 



' Tlib corrmjitmilj with lhi> 1*1 !> R.rr*.HT*dTn AWtirlbunna, mr ftmnd in 
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Further Dialogues of the Buddha, tr. by Lord C halm ers 
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The Sutta-nipata. tr. by V. FausholL Oxford, 1898, (SBE. 10 ) 
Pwlms of the Early Buddhists; PutImt of the Brethren, 1913 
realms of the Sisters, 1909 [Theragitha, Thetigdikd) Tr by 
Mts- Kin*s Davids. (PTS. Trans! Series.} 

Buddhist Birth Stories, tr by T W. Rhys Davids, 1880. New 
ed. r 1925 (contains the SidJnakathd and first 40 stories). 

The Jataka, tr under (he editorship of E, B. Cowell 6 voh 
and index. Cambridge, 1895-1913 (Complete except fur the 
Xidmaka Md. which is translated m Buddhist Birth Stories.) 
Jataka Tates, with introd, and notes by H T. Francis and 

!. J Thomas. Cambridge. 1916, (Contains translations of 
IM tales.) 

A Buddhist Manual 0 f Psychological Ethics, tr, by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids [Dhammasatgattil 1900. (Or, Tr. Fund. NS; xn ) ' 

Points of Controversy or .S’u^rcit of Discourse, being a translation 
of the Kathd-vatthu, by S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1915 
{PTS Trans! Serifs ] 

Pnggala-pannath. designation of human types, tr. by B. C. Law 
1915. (PTS. Trans! Series.) 

I he Expositor liuddkagosa's Commentary on the Dham- 
masaKgoni, tr. by Mating Tin and Mrs. Rhys Davids (Atthasalinf). 
2 vols., 1921-2. (PTS Trans! Series.) 

Early Buddhist Scripture i. A selection tr. and ed. by E. J. 
Thomas. London, 1935. 


Ovomc.u Works of Otkkk Schools 

A tutlysis of th* thdra, by A. Csoitia Koras! (A&iai ic Researches, 
xx, p. 41 fl. ( Calcutta, IE3& -9. Followed in the same volume by 
notices on the Life of Shakya, extracted from the Tibetan 
anthoiTties; Analysis of the Sher-chin, Phal-chhen, Dkonseks, 
" ■*> ^y«*^ddt, and Gyui, being the 2nd-7th divisions of the 
Tibetan work, entitles the Kah-gyur J Kanjur}; and Abstract of ike 
(intents of the Bstan-hgynr {TanjurJ. The legendary matter 
contained in these extracts has been translated more fully in the 
two following works.) 

Fragments extraits du tCandjour, traduits du ti be tain par M. 
Lion Peer Paris, 1883 (Annales du xMwrf* (auimet, 5.) 

the hje of the Buddha, derived from Tibetan works in the 
Bkah-hgyur and the Bstan-hgyur. translated by W. W. Rockhill. 
London, 1884. (Triibnei’s Or Series.) 
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The Lolita Vistara, e<I. by RijendralAla Mitra. CaJculte, 1877, 
(fiibl Indira.) 

Ltiltta V'istara, hrsg von. S. Lefmann. 2 vok. Halle sS„ 
1902-8. (A French version from the Tibetan was given by 
P Fmicatix with his edition of the Tibetan text. Rgyit tch'cr rot pa, 
Paris, 1847*8, The first five chapters were translated from the 
Calcutta text by Lefmann, Berlin, 1874, and the whole by 
Foucaux in A nnaks du M usie Cut met. vol. 6, Pam, 1884 ) 

The Romantic Legend of Saftya Buddha, from the Chinese* 
Sanscrit by S. Beal, London, 1675. (Said to be a translation of 
the Abhimfhkramana-iutra. A work with this title is found in 
the Tibetan. The Chinese title given by Beal means ‘Life of 
Buddha and hi* Disciples’. The Chinese translation gives the 
names of other lines of Buddha used in different schools, which 
BeaJ thought referred to the same work, See above, ji.xx ) 

Le Atakdvatfu, texte Sanscrit public |>ar £. Sen art. 3 vok., 
1882-97 (Contains an analysis of the contents in French.) 

The, Divydoaddna, ed. by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil. 
Cambridge, 1886 

Dr. Iv. Waldschmidt has made a most important contribution 
to the problem of the legendary tradition of early Buddhism in 
the two following works’ 

Bdtr&gc ear TextgeschuHe da MahdpariniTVdnasutre (Nach* 
ridiien von der (ks, d. Wiss. ru Gottingen. PhiloL-hist, KL 
Fachgnippe ill N F, it, 3.) Gottingen, 1939. 

Die Obertieferung cow Lchertstnde des Buddha. Elite vet* 
gleichetitle Analyse des Mahajarirun inasutra und seiner Textent- 
sprechungen. (Ahh. def Akad. d. Wiss. in Gottingen. I'hiloL- 
hist. Kl. 3. Folge. 29.) Gottingen, 1944 

A Sarv4$tivildin version of the Prdtimaksfia-siitTQ with a 
translation from the Chinese by E. Huber was published by 
L. Finct in Joum. As. 1913, Nov.-Dec., p, 465 ff. 

M. Anesaki. Sewc FroMcnu of the Textual History of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, and the Tour Buddhist Agamas in Chinese. 
In Trans. As Soc. Japan, xxxv, parts 2, 3. Tokyo, 1908 
C. Akanuma. The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Aganuts 
and Palt X tit ay as. Nagoya, 1929 

BruJuttuke dei Saiukritkanons der Buddhisfen a us Idykutsari. 
In Sftr. der k. pr. Akad., 1904, p. 807 8. 

Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern 
Turkestan, ed, by A. F. R, Hoemle. Oxford, 1916. 
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Tnkakusu. On the Abhidhamis literature of the Sar- 

/-P-TVS., 1905. {Contains summaries of the seven 

Abhidnarma works.) 

Documents d'Abhidharma, trad et annoies par L. dc {& Vatlee 
Poussin. OEFEO, xxx, 1931. 

Nom-CaSQXJCAL UVB!I OF HtTDpitA 

Mtinakathj Of the Jstaka (Tr. in Buddha Birth i/or,« 
be* above.) 

Ji***nt*. JPTS, 1904-5. (A life in Pill verse ed. and 
tr. by W H. D. Ron*.) 

Lite of Gaudrnmo. a translation from the Burmese book «n til led 

^tntr S T a ^^ I MSJUank Ara-vaithu ], by Chester 
tVimen Jovm Amer. Or. Sue., Vol, 3, 1853, 

7 ht Life or Legend of Gaudama, tnth annotations, the Bay to 
j nAfcatf and notice on the phnngyies or Burmese monks. By 
tlie R.ght RtVc P Bigandet 4lhed.,1911. (Like the foregoing 
rTl 0 \tfW«ni*e*miJhu wit), kg«ufe froTT1 othw Murtca j 
The Buddhaeania of A « vgkotha. ed by E B, Cowell. Oxford. 

(l 8 ' 3 ' k7 T i!” '\? £ 49 The Sanscr ' t is imperfect, and 

the whole has been tr. from the Chinese version by S_ Beal. 

from th V °TW ^ *?* Johnston has translated ch. x to xxvin 
from i III- Tibetan in Acta Ortcntada. vol 15, 1937. J 

J - Klaproth. Asta Polyglot!*. Paris. 1823 (Com aim l.cben 

- , ? a ?' Ch ™ n * oli “J*n Nachnchi- n A French version 

m Journ As rh vol 4 4 pp 9 fi_, J824 ] 

* :i Z ^ische LehcnsWsckrabung CAkfamnm',. in Austtige 
mitgeiheilt von A Schiefner. St. Petersburg, 1851 
d _Z"„ t to4vO*Af<m# > ta l , verfawt von Swmang .Ssetscn, a us 
bZ . 1B29 ' VOn J J Schmidt ' St, Peters- 

Ctt*0JtictEs 

rt and tr by H 01 *«•** Uldon, 1879. 

the JriK " d by W J908. (This. 

ZZ?? \?° '° Bt COnSlStS °* 37 cha P (en ' Tl * C«rttei«iS 

ttST) known as Cutammu, was ed. by Geiger in 2 vols., 

commentary no the Mahfivamsa, ed by 
Is 1 Malalasekera 2 vols London, 1935. 
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The Atahavamsa, tr by VV. Geiger and M H Bode. 1912. 

The Cfievmnta, tr. by Mrs. C. M. Ricfcmers. 2 vote. 1929-30 

Maha-bodhi-vamsit, td by $. A Strong London, f 891, 

Tfoanathat de dottrimu b e ddht ca ein l ndia propagation* nut ratio. 
Conic Alum tibeticum ed- A. Seliielncr. Pctropoli. 1863 (Tt. 
by Schiefner as Tdrandtha’s Gnrhkhte d< s Bmtdhismus in Indien. 

St, Petersburg, 1869.) 

J-of kune hi. on rtlaiian Je$ rfyaumn frouddhi^urs ; voyage duns 
la Tartaric, dam T Afghanistan ei dam T/hde, cx^ciil^, A La fin dti 
vi* si&de, par Chy Fa Hian. Trad du chinois cl comjnenlt par 
A, R^musat. Paris, 1836. 

Travels of Fa-Wian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist pilgrims from 
China to India (400 A D. ami 513 A.D). Tr. by S. Beal, 1669. 

A record of Buddhistic Kingdom An account by the Chinese 
monk Fit-Hien of his travels in India and Ceylon (399-4 H A.IK). 
Tr, by J l.cggt, 1886. 

The travels of Fd-Aitan (399-414 A.D ), or record of the Buddhist 
kingdoms. Re-translated by H A, Gilts, Cambridge* *923 

Sftmoirrs swr tes tonifies necidmtutt ' , tniduit - du Sanskrit in 
chinojs, en lan 648 i>ar Hiouen-thsang, ct du dti note en franca is 
par S. J alien. Paris, J857-8. 

Si-yti-ki, Buddhist records of the western world, tr from the 
Chinese of Hi mm Triang (AD. 629), by i>. Beal. London. 1884. 
{Contains also the travels of Fa-Hian and Sung-Yurt.) 

Histoirt de la vie de Hiouen-thsang el de sos voyages dans Finds 
depute Tan 629 jusqu'en 645, par Hoel-li et Ycn-lfasong. Tra- 
cliiitc pot S. J alien Paris. 1853 

The life of Hiuem-Uiang by the Shamans Hwai-IUnd Ycn-tsung, 
with a preface containing an account o! the works of ! -Wing, by 
S. Beal Ijondon, 1885, New ed. with preface by L, Cranmer- 
Ryng, 1911. 

Metmoire composi a Tepoyne de la grande dynastic T 1 attg $ut 
lei Tftigifux <jui alUrent (herchef la /of dans ks pays d Occident. 
Par I-tsing, trad, par E ChAvanncfi, Paris. 1894. 

A record of the Buddhist religion, as practised in India and the 
Malay Archipelago (A.D, 671-695). By i-tsing, tr. by 
Takakusu. Oxford, 1896 

Motii-KN Worxs 

B H Hodgson A’AcfcA of Buddhism, derived from the 
Bauddha Scriptures of Nepal, (Trans. RAS.. vol. 2, pp. 222 fT , 
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1S30. Reprinted without the plates m Hstuys on tAc language*, 
literature and religion of Nepal and Tibet. London, 1875.) 

E Rumouf, Introduction a Phi stare Ju BuddAvine indien, 
vol, i. Paris, 1845, (The second volume never appeared, but 
at the author’s death Jus translation of the Saddharma-pundarika, 
Le Lotus dt la bourn hi , was published with memoirs which partly 
supply Us place. Paris, 1852.) 

R, S. Hardy, A manual of BudAism in its modern develop* 
rneni. London, 1853, 2nd ed.„ 1880, 

C. F, Koeppen. Dtc Religion det Buddha. 2 voSs, [Die 
Religion des Buddha and ihre Entstchung. Die Ittmaische 
Hierarchic und Kirche.) Berlin, 1857-9- 

V P, Vasiliev. Buddhism VoL t. Si. Petersburg. (PubI, 
in Russian, 1857; in German, I860; in French, 1865.) 

J. Rarth^Iemy Saint-Hilaire. Le Bouddha et sa rehgierti. 
Paris, I860. (English tr., London, 1895.) 

T. W, R. Davids Buddhism. London, 1877. (This epoch- 
making book was often reprinted, but never entirely revised, and 
does not exactly represent the author's later views, These will lie 
found in the works mentioned below, and also in his irtivlus in 
liie Encyclopedia Britannic* and Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Rehgion tint/ Lth'cs, further in the introductions to Dialogues of 
the Buddha, and last of all in the chapter on ihe Early History of 
the Buddhists, in vul j of The Cambridge History of India. 
Cambridge, 1922) 

£. Senart Essai stir la ligendc Ju Buddha, wn car act ire ft ses 
'ingtaej. Pans, 1882. (First appeared m Journ. .Js.,ao'it- 
sept.. 1873 A.) 

H Oldmberjr UuddJu. tan Lebtn. s Lehrt. seine Gtmdnde 
Berlin. 168); 8th and 9th od . 1921. (English tr. of rirsl ed., 
London, 1882; French tr, of 3rd ed., Paris, 1903.) 

J H. C Kem. Gcsshiedems van Art Buddhismc in indie 
Haarlem, 1882 -4 (German tr. Der Buddhumus umi sane. Ges~ 
‘’htchie (« tndie.n. Lei prig . 1884: French, Histoirc it* Bo uddhi sme 
dans V hide. Paris. 1901 3.) 

■ Manual of Indian Buddhism. Strasbourg. 1896 

E, Hardy. Der Buddhismus naeh dheren Pdli-Wcrhen. 
Munster; W,, 1890. 

E. Winded, Mara und Buddha (Abh. der k . sachs. Ges, 
d. Miss,, phi to J.-hist. Cbsse. xxxvi.) Lciprig. 1895. 
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-- Buddha's Geburt und die Lehre w» der Seclenwandcruttg 

(Ibid tv.) Leipzig, 1909. 

R. $, Copleston. Buddhism, primitive and present, in Magadha 
and Ceylon London, 1862; 2nd ed,, 1908 

H. F. Hackmann Buddhism as a religion, its historical develop¬ 

ment and its present conditions. London, 1910, 

R. Pischel, leben und Lehre da Buddha. Leipzig, 1905, 
3rd cd by H. Ludeis, 1916. 

A, Hide bran ch. Buddhas Ltbcn and Uhtt. Berlin, 1925. 

C A, F Rhys Davids. Gotamatkeman 1928. 

- Sakya or Buddhist origins. 1932. 

- Manual of Buddhism, 1932, 

j. Priyhiski. Le Bouddhisme Paris, 1932, 

J G. Jennings. The Veddntic Buddhism of the. Buddha. 
London, 1947* 

Doctrine and Discipune 

R, S. Hardy. Eastern Atonaehism. London, 1850. 

- The legends and theories of the Buddhists. London, 1866, 

E. J Eitel. Buddhism in its historical, theoretical and popular 
aspects 2nd ed. London, 1873. 

T. W. R. L>av)ds Lectures on the origin and growth of religion , 
as ill us tra te d by some points in the history of Indian Buddhism 
{Htbbert Lectures.) London, 1897 

- Buddhism, its history and literature. {American lec¬ 
tures.) New York, 1896, 

l P. Minaev Recherche* sue U Bouddhisme ; trad, do rnsse 
Paris, 1894. 

J. A. Ekluntl. jVinJaa. en reiigiotiskistorisk undetsbknxng 
(R^sotn^ in trtmian,) Cpsaia. (899. 

Compendium of Philosophy, bring a translation of the Af?hid- 
hammatika-sangaha, by 5. Z. Aung, revised and ed. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. London. 1916. 

Yamakami Sugeti. Systems of Buddhistic thought Calcutta, 
1912. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. Buddhist psychology. 1914; 2nd ed-, 
1924. 

H Ohlenberg Die Lehre tier UpanishaJen und die Anfdnge 
da Buddhismus. Gottingen, J615. 

L, d* la Vallee Poussin. The Way to Nirvana. Cambridge. 
1917. 
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M. WlntemH*. Die buddistische Li Iterator and die heiligen 
texie der fumxy f Gesch. der Ini. lit. VOl 2.) Leipzig, 1920, 
Sir C. Elkrt. Hinduism and Buddhism. 1921 
S. Dasgupta. A history of Indian philosophy. VoL t 
I’.lm bridge. 1922. 

A. B, Keith. Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
Oxford, 1923. 

P. Oil ram are. I.u theosophie bouddkiquc Paris, 1923 
T Stcherbalsky. The central conception of Buddhism and the 
meaning of the word Dharma London, 1923, 

S. Putt. Early Buddhist Mvturchism London, 1924. 
fj. i >nmm. Die Lehre des Buddha, die Religion der Vrrnunjt 
>1 un dun. 1925 

E J Thomas. History of Buddhist Thought Uurfnn, 1933 

B. C. Law. Concepts uf Buddhism Amsterdam, 1937 

J. Evola. la Jvlirtna del rtsveeluj; Saggio ih Ifasecsi 
buddhisla. Bari 1943, 

Archaeology and art 

A, Foucher. La sdncs figuries de la legende dc Bouddha 
Paris. (896 

htudr mi' 1* tconogrophie bouddhsque de ft tide, it apt is 
des titles inidils Paris. 1905. 

/. art greco-bouddht qut du Gandkdra 2 vois, Paris, 

1905-8. 

Lke beginnings of Buddhist art and vthcr essays. Paris, 
London,1917. 

A Griinwtdd BuddhisHuhe Kami in Indien Berlin, 1893 
llr. as Buddhist art tn India, London, 1901.) 

1\ C. Mukherji, A report on a tout of exploration of the antiqui¬ 
ties tn the larai, Nepal, and the region of Kapilavastu Calcutta, 

1 I ■ 

T ^ , R Davids, Buddhist India London, J903- 
' ^ Smith. .4 history of fine art m India and Ceylon. Oxford, 
1911 2nd ed. revised by K de B, Codrington. Oxford, 1930. 
H I’fN-illon L'art bouddhique Paris, 1921 
B Bhaltacharyya The Indian Buddhist Iconography. Lon¬ 
don, 1925. ‘ 

Sir A. Cunningham. The ancient geography of India . Vp| t 
London, 1871, * * r ' 

l- L Pulle. La cartogrdfi* antic* deWlndia Fircntc, 1901-5 
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Buddhism and Christianity 

All the references of importance are given in die first two 
following works: 

G. A van den Bergh van Eysinga Indue fit FinflUsse auf 
eiangelisehe ErzdhJungen, Gottingen, 190*1. (Revised rd, and 
Ir, of Indite he tnvhedm op oude ehriitehjke tterhalen . Leiden, 
IflCl.J 

G. Faber Buddistischc und SeuleUamentlicke Erzdklungen. 
Dm Problem sheer gegemeitigen Beeinflussuttg untersueht Leipzig, 
1913. 

Among earlier works may be mentioned: 

K. Seydel Das Evangelism von Jan in scirwri Verhdttnissen 
iu Buddha Saga uni Buddha-Lehr t, mit jorthujender Rochicht 
auf andere Rehgiottskretse unttnucht. Leipzig, 1882. 

A. Lillie. The mpuett, r of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity, 
London, 1893, (Issued in new ed as Indio in Primitive 
Christianity J 909.1 

A, J Edmunds and M Ancsakj. Buddhist and Christian 
Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pali texts. Philadelphia, 
1908-9 

H Haas. "Dai Srhet/iei w der HiVlur" und seine Entipreekung 
»»i Tripttaka, Leipzig, 1922 

The most sober judgments on the question will be found in 
Wiiidbch. Buddha’s Ge butt {above) and J. Kennedy, Article on the 
Gospels of the Infancy, etc, in J HAS. 1917* p. 209 if. 

The Bahlaasi and Joasafh Legend 

Horlaam and Jtmsaph With an English tr by G, R. Woodward 
and H. Mattingly fLoeb Classical Library.) London, I9J4 

E. Kuhn. Barham und Joasaph, fine bibtiogrophische- 
U terargesth . Studte. M line hen. 1897, 

H, Gunter, Buddha in dtr abentandischen Legende? Leipzig, 
1922 

Article "Barlaam and Josaphat" in Eneycl. Brit. \4th ed. 

Earlier theories of the origin of the work have been made 
obsolete by the discovery in Turian by von L* Coq of a 
Maimharan recension. The results are given by P. Alfaric in 
La vje chretienne dn Bouddha {Joum As., 1917, Sept,-Oct., 
p 271 ft.) He holds that the story, which shows evidence of 
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contact with the Ltfita-vitfsra ami other Indian tales, reached 
tlic West through a Maniehaean work, but that there must be 
some intermediate form nf the story between thus and the forms 
now known. According to this theory it cannot be earlier than 
the third century A.D., so that it is quite removed from the 
problem of Buddhist influence on the Gospels. 
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